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TRAVELLER’S JOY 

j 

" No,* said Pierre Jouvenct, ” I do not know Italy at all. 
although I have twice set out with the intention of travailing 
there. But each time, circumstances arose that made it im¬ 
possible for me to go farther than the frontier. Yet my two 
attempts have given me a charming idea of the customs of 
that beautiful country. It still remains for me to visit its 
towns and museums and become familiar with the innumerable 
masterpieces that adorn it. At the first opportunity I shall 
try once more to penetrate into that land, which I have 
hitherto found so difficult of access. Let me explain. 

In 1874 ,1 was seized with a desire to visit Venice. Florence, 
Rome and Naples. The impulse came upon me about the 
noddle Xd June, when the heady sap of spring rouses in the 
heart a yearning for travel and for love. 1 am not really fond 
of travelling. To change one's place of residence seems to me 
a useless and wearisome performance Nights of broken sleep 
in a foiling box 00 wheels, from which you wake jaded, with 
• headache and stiff joints; the feeling of grime, which is ptn- 
dnosd on your Ain by those floating smuts, which powder 
your eyes and hair; the pervading wnefl of coal; the di lu ti n g 
dimers fc dtaaghty railway buffets: ah these thboiatrax are, 
in my opinlm. d et estable p w Bnri n a rim to a pleasure trip. 
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After enduring tbe miterie* of the journey. wo are confronted 
with tbe depressing aspect of tbe big band, which, though 
crowded with people. is non* the less so empty. We have to 
accept the strange, repellent room, with its doubtful bed. I 
set more store by my bed than by anything else. Tbe bed is 
our sanctuary in btr Into its keeping we yield, unclothed, 
our weary bodies, ihrrr to be rested and refreshed in the 
whiteness of the sheets and the warmth of down quilts. It 
is hers that we s|*n<l the happiest hours of our existence, the 
hours of love, the hours of repose. The bt*d is sacred. We 
llrrM look ii|<on it with reveretire and respect, as our best 
and dearest possession upon earth . . . Put hotel beds fill 
me with horror . . . Then three boll! dinners, those endless 
table d’Mte dinners, in thi' company of all those absurd or 
baring strangers! Worse still, the dismal, Military rr.iph one 
takes sitting by onesell at a small table in a restaurant, with 
MM miserable shaded tamlle for company And those dreary 
evenings in an unknown town l< there anything more 
melancholy than nightfall in ati alien city ? The stranger 
wandeta on and on in the midst of hurrying, bustling throngs, 
who are at unreal to him as pnqilr in a dream. He lodes 
at taco he has nevrr srrn before anti w ill never see again. He 
bean voices talking of matters, for which he cares nothing, 
in a language he docs not understand. He feels like a mu 
who hat lost his wav. His limbs have no energy; his heart it 
betvy, and his soul oppressed Hr walks on and on, as if 
be were trying to escape, yet he prefers to remain in tbe 
stre e ts , rather than return to the hotel, where he feels even 
more forlorn, Because it is now hit home, a home that is 
shared by anyone who can pay for it In (he end he drop* 
Into a chair in a brightly lit caf*. whose gaging and glitter 
depress him a thousand Hines more even than the gloomy 
streets. Seated in front of a glass of foaming beer, brought 
to hire hurriedly by a perfunctory waiter, be leek to abomin¬ 
ably lonely, that hr a seized with a kind of frenzy, an impakt 
to run away, no matter whither, rather than remain seated 
at that marble-topped table under (bat glaring ebandeber. 
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And all at occe it ii boroe in upon him that nun is in troth 
always alone in tt* world, whertvtr he may be, but that in 
familiar places, in contact with people whom be knows, he 
has at least the illusion of human fraternity. It is in thme 
hours of desolation, of black loneliness in distant cities, that 
a man thinks deeply, clearly, broadly, that he sees the whole 
of life at a glance, without the distorting medium of eternal 
optimism. He is freed from the deception of fixed habits, and 
the anticipation of that happiness, ol which he has never 
ceased to dream. It is by travelling far afield that he dis¬ 
covers what a cramped, confined and empty world it is; by 
seeking the unknown, that tie perceives how commonplace life 
is, how brief. It is by wandering over the earth that he realties 
how small it is, and. for the most part, how monotonously 
unifornf. O those dismal evenings sjient roaming the ttreets 
ol strange towns! How will I know them! I dread them 
more than anything in the world. 

Nothing would have induced me to take this journey to 
Italy alone. It was lor this reason that I decided to ask my 
friend Paul Pavilly to come with me. You know Paul. For 
him there is only one thing in the world that counts, and that 
is women There are many men of that turn of mind. In 
his eyes it is women who give to life its glamour, its poetry. 
Earth is habitable only because they dwell on it. The tun 
is bright and warm, because it shines on them. The air is 
sweet to breathe, because it fans their (aces and plays with the 
wayward curls upon their brows. The moon is enchanting, 
because it sets them dreaming and lends to love a languorous 
(harm. All Paul’s actions are governed by women. All his 
thoughts, aO hi^energies, all bit hopes are centred upon them. 
A poet has satirised men like him: 

1 loathe above all men the humid-eyed hard. 

Who chri sten s a star with the name at a gid. 

The beauty of Nature in bis cyst is marred. 

H be can't find a wsach in each nebalar whirl. 
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It It chiming to m« bow tbeee painstaking folk, 

Far the poor, slighted world our attentioo to trap. 

Stick a petticoat on to the dm and the oak 
And dock ead> green hill with a woman's mob cap. 

They never will hear Nature's music divine, 

Tilt time in the gorge * dark splendour they've brooded; 

Till from tmnotous turpi tigs <>f birch and of pine 
All dreams of a woman are sternly excluded. 

At first, when 1 proposed this journey t<* Italy, hr positively 
nfaard lo leave Paris, hut I pictured to him all the romantic 
pooaibiiities of travelling, and sang the praises of Italian 
WOO®. 1 lured him with hopes of certain sophisticated 
pleasures that awaited him in Naples, where I had been given 
on Introduction to one Signor Mich cl Amoroso,* whose 
OCCjnai n tafl ra was said to be of great convenience to tourists. 
At lost be allowed himself to be persuaded. 


II 

We look the night express on Thursday, June afith. There 
m few travellers bound for the south at that time of the year, 
and we had the carnage to ourselves. We were both of oa 
oot of humour repenting our decision to leave Paris, wishing 
that we bod never embarked upon this journey, and «hjni>fr g 
npetfuDy of Marly and its coolness; of the beautiful Se ine 
WBd lb lovely banks; of delectable days spent idling in a boat; 
«f pleasant, drowsy evening*, whiled any on the brink of the 
river, watting for nightfall. Paul withdrew into bis canter , 
and oi sons SI the train baited, exclaimed; 

" What a sidy business this at “ 

At ft was too late for him to change bit mind, I re to rted : 

"Why did you come? “ 
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squirrel Each of os, beneath hit human Uneameots. bean 
a resemblance to some type of animal, aa if it wen the legacy 
of a remote ancestry. There an people with jaws like bull¬ 
dogs; others, whose faces resemble those of goats, rabbits,, 
foxes, horses, bulls. Paul is a squirrel, metamorphosed into 
a man. He has the same bright eyes, the same red hair and 
pointed oose, the same small, slender, supple, restless body, 
and a general squirrel-like alertness tn all his ways. How can 
I define it? A similarity uf gesture, movement, attitude, 
which might almost tic ascribed to inherited memory. 

At last we both fell into that uneasy sleep of railway 
journeys, which is continually interrupted by agonizing cramp 
in one's arms and neck, and by the sudden jerk with which 
the train draws up at a station. Wc awoke to 6nd outsdves 
runningadongside the Rhone. Soon the incessant chirping of 
crickets, which is like the voice of the warm earth, like the 
long of Provence, drifted in through the open windows, and 
we teemed to feet upon our faces, in our hearts and souls, the 
atmosphere of the gay south, the savour of tliat sun-baked, 
rocky soil, which is the home of the stunted olive with its grey- 
green foliage. The train drew up at a station, and a porter ran 
along the platform calling out Valence. He shouted in such a 
sonorous voice, with such a genuine southern accent, that, like 
the chirping of the crickets, it thrilled us again with the spirit 
of Preveoce. We arrived at Marseilles without further incident, 
and went into the buffet for breakfast. When wc returned to 
oar carriage, one of the scuts was occupied by a woman. 
Paid shot an ecstatic glance at me. Automatically he twisted 
the ends of.his short moustache, and lifting hit hat slightly, 
ran ban finger* through his hair, which was ruffled by hit night 
in the bain. Then he took his seat opposite the new-comer 

Whenever I find myself, whether on a journey or in a 
drawing-mom, confronted with a new face, I am at once all 
Mftttnia* to divine what soul, what Intelligence, what charactsr 
is c on ca alad behind those features. Oar feOow traveller was 
qsdts a young woman, remarkably pretty, and an 
JJ 
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daughter of the sooth- She had splendid eyes and magnificent 
Made hair, which waved and coiled, and was so thick and 
long and luxuriant that the mere look o( it gave an impression 
,of weight. She was fashionably drovd. but with a touch 
of southern flamboyance, which made her appear a trifle 
vulgar. Her features were regular. Hut they had not the 
grace, the finish, whit h is the sign ot good breeding, nor the 
tightness and delicacy which are the aristocrat's birthright, the 
inherited mark, as it were, id a purer blood She was wearing 
bracelets which were too mussitr to lie of gold, and ear-rings 
sat with transparent storu-s. too tug to 1* genuine. Her whole 
person had an indefinable Mutce-tnui of the lower classes. 
She might be expected to talk too loudly, to shout and 
geatkulate with unnecessary violence on the slightest provoca¬ 
tion. • 

The train went an. 

She sal in her coiner, wit bout moving, looking straight 
ahead of her. in the sullen attitude of a woman in a bad 
temper. Shi- had not favoured us with a single glance. Paul 
engaged me in conversation and talked for effect, like a shop¬ 
keeper who dresses his window with choice objects to attract 
customers. But she did not appear to be listening. 

" Toulon 1 Ten minutes' stop Huflrt' " cried the guard. 

Paul ajg&Hcd lei me to leave the carnage, and as soon as 
W» were on the platform he said: 

" Wbat do you make of bet ? " 

1 laughed. 

" I haven't thought about it. She doesn't interest me." 

He was much excited 

** The young woman is uncommonly pretty and blooming. 
Did you ever see such eyes? But she does not look pleased. 
She must have someth mg on her mind. She takes no notice 
of anything." 

" You are putting yourself out for nothing," I tnunmawd, 

" 1 am not putting myself oat at aD, my dear fdkiw,” he 
Rptied indignantly. " I think she's very pretty, that's all. 

*4 
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. . . Couldn't we talk to ber? How could we begin * con¬ 
versation? Can't you think ol something to lay? What sort 
of person is she. do you think? " 

" 1 really don't know. Hut I am inclined to believe that, 
she's a strolling player, returning to her troupe after an 
amorous escapade ” 

He seemed as much chagrined as if 1 had said something to 
offend him. 

" What makes you say that ? " hr exclaimed, ’* she appears 
to be quite presentable." 

" My dear fellow, look at those bracelets, those ear-rings, 
that dress. 1 shouldn’t be surprised, myself, if she turned out 
to be a ballet girl or even a circus I tiler. More likely a ballet 
girl. Her whole appearance suggests the theatre, ’* 

He did not like this idea at all. 

'' She is too young, my dear fellow. She can’t be twenty." 

"My dear Paul, there are many things one is capable of 
doing before one is twenty—darning and recitation among 
them, not to mention other accomphshnu nts to which the 
may devote herself exclusively." 

" Passengers for the Nice-Ventimiglia Express, take your 
seats, please." crn-il the porters. 

We returned to our carnage. Our Icllow traveller waa 
eating an orange in a way that was decidedly homely. She 
had spread her handkerchirl on her knees, and her method 
of tearing off the skin of the orange, biting off the quarters, 
and spitting the pips out through the window, was a complete 
revelation of vulgar manners and habits. She seemed more 
morose than ever, and she hastily swallowed her fruit with an 
air of fury which was really comical. 

Paul devoured her with his eyes. He tried to think of 
Segue way of attracting her attention and arousing her interest. 
He went on talking to me, delivering himself of a whole series 
of remarkable statements, which hr sprinkled familiarly with 
well-known names. She paid not the slightest attention to 
his efforts. We pa wed Frtjut and Saint Raphael. Hit train 
>S 
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wu naming through a garden, a paradise of roses, through 
groves of orange trees and lemon trees, bearing simultaneously 
their snowy blossom and their golden fruit; through a realm 
of perfumes, a land of flowers. It was that wonderful stretch 
of coast that lies between Marseilles and Genoa. 

June is the month in which to wander through this region, 
whose hill-sides and narrow valleys are carpeted with the 
loveliest flowers, growing in wild profusion. There, are roses 
everywhere, whole fields, plains, hedges and thickets of roses. 
They ramble up the walls and bloom on the house-tops; they 
climb the trees and flaunt their flowers, white, red and yellow, 
among the foliage. There are roses of every variety and every 
size; small, single roses in homely garb, and great voluptuous 
roses in sumptuous array. The atmosphere is heavy, balmy, 
languorous, with their strong, insistent fragrance, the scent 
of the orange-blossom, which is still more (wnetrating, adds 
its sugary sweetness, till the air smells and tastes like a con¬ 
fectioner's dainty. The long coast-line with its dark rocks is 
steeped in the still waters of the Mediterranean. The sultry 
summer sun falls like a sheet of flame upon the mountains, the 
Stretches of sandy beach, the blank, unchanging azure of 
the tea. The train rushes through tunnels, which pierce the 
promontories, glides up and down the undulating hills and 
panes over cornices sheer as walls, which overhang the water. 
A delicate, subtle whiff of salt, the tang of drying sea¬ 
weed, mingles sometimes with the heady perfume of the 
flowers. 

Patti, however, was utterly blind and insensible to all then 
lovely sights and scents. His whole attention was concentrated 
upon our fellow passenger. At Cannes he again signed to me 
to come out on to the platform so that be could have a word 
with me in private. He seized me by the arm. 

" I tell you she's enchanting," he exclaimed. " Look ct 
her eyes, look at her hair. I have never teen anything 

tan it" 

"Keep aim." I Mid. " But tf you really have deogne on 

H 
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her. make advances. She does not strike me as impregnable, 
although she seems a little peevish." 

" Couldn't you manage to speak to her? I can’t think ot 
anything to say. I am always idiotically shy at first. I. 
have never yet succeeded in picking up a woman in the 
street. 1 follow these damsels. 1 hover round them, I approach 
them, but I can never hit upon tire right remark to make. 
Once 1 did try to begin a conversation. There ms every 
indication that I was expected to open the ball, and as it was 
absolutely necessary to say something. I blurted out; 

“ ’ I hope you arc quite well. Madam.' She laughed in my 
lace, and 1 turned tail." 

I promised Paul to do my best to engage the girl in con¬ 
versation. As soon as we had nsumed our scats, I said to 
her politely: 

“ Do you object to tobacco smoke. Madam? " 

"Non captuo," she replied. 

She was an Italian. I nearly burst out laughing. As Paul 
did not know a word ol the language. I should have to act 
as his interpreter. 1 began to play my part at once. 1 said, 
in Italian: 

** I asked you, Madam, if you bad any objection to tobacco 

smoke.” 

” Che mi fe.' ” she snapped with an expression of fury. 

She did not turn her head or raise her eyes towards me. and 
I was at a loss, not knowing whether to take her reply as con¬ 
tent or refusal; as an expression of genuine indifference, or an 
indication that the did not wish to be bothered, 

"If you have the slightest objection, Madam ...” I 

continued. 

” Mite.’ ” she replied, in a toot of voice which meant 
"Shot opt " 

She bad, however, given her permission, and I said to 

Pul: 

"You may moke.” 

Ht m leaking at me with wondering eyes, a* p eop l e do 
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wtMa they art dying to understand what is bang said in a 
fotaign language. 

" What did you say to her? " hr asktd in a way that Struck 
JM as highly comical. 

" i asked her i! wc might smoke." 

" Dots thr know I'rmchr " 

" Not a word " 

" Whit does »l»r say “ 

" That wc could please ourselves. ' 

) lighted my sigar. 

"Was that all she said' " Paul persisted. 

" My dear fellow. it you had counted her words, you would 
be aware that she uttered no tiuar than mi, of which two were 
to iufurtn me (hat she did not understand French. That leaves 
four. Now you rrally cannot say a great many tiling* in four 
words." 


Paul looked puulnl, disappointed and distressed. The 
Italian suddenly said to im m the same sullen tones, which 
appeared to be natural to her. 

" Do you know at what time we arrive at Genoa? ” 

"At eleven othick this eMtung. - ! replied. After a 
minutes silence 1 added: "My Inend and 1 are going to 
Genoa, too. II wt can lie of nnv assistance to you on the 
journey, we shill be out) too delighted ” 

She made no reply, and I continued: 

" You art travelling alone. If we can be of service . . 

" If tea.'" the aid again, and this tune so hercely that I 
an nlenced. 

" What did she say? “ asked Paul. 

" She aid she thought you charming." 

But he was in no mood for yoking, and asked me stiffly 
BOt to make fun of him. At this t translated the young 
womans inquiry and my civil offer, which had been so uo- 
gMiMtiar refused. He was as ratios and fidgety aa a 
tfilMn*cage. 

gwdd find oat at which hold she is patt in g op, 
Jl 
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we could Stay there too Hake another opportunity for speak¬ 
ing to her and question her tactfully.“ 

This was not so easy. By this time I was anxious myseU 
to strike up an acquaintance with this standoffish young 
person, but I did not know how to set about it Wc left Nice, 
Monaco. Mentone lx lurid us. and the train stopped at the 
frontier for the customs examination. Although I detest the 
vulgar habit of eating in railway carnages, I laid in a stock of 
provisions, intending to make a last attack upon our com¬ 
panion by appealing to her appetite. ! felt sure that in normal 
circumstances this girl would be easy of access. Something 
must have occurred to tifisrl her. Perhaps the merest trifle, 
a chance word, the gratification of a wish, a timely offer, would 
suffice to raise her spirits and wan her favour The train went 
on. TV three of us stilt had Hie carriage to ourselves. I 
spread out my purchases on the seat, carved the chicken and 
laid the sliced ham temptingly on a pi tee of paper. Beside 
the young woman I raiefully arranged the dessert, which 
consisted of straubernfs, plums, chernrx cakes and sweet¬ 
meats. 

When she saw that we were beginning our repast, she took 
two croissants and a puce of rhnrnlate from her bag, and bit 
into the flaky crust with tier fine, sharp teeth. 

" Ask her to pun us.” whispered Paul. 

" All in good time, my dear fellow. The difficulty is how 
to begin." 

I noticed, however, that she stole a sidelong glance now 
»iyt then at our provisions, and 1 felt that, when she had 
finished her croissants and her chocolate, she would still be 
hungry. Accordingly 1 waited until shwfaad finished bet frugal 
meal. Then I said: 

'' Would you do ns the honour. Madam, of accepting him 
of the fruit?" 

" Mkm! " At replied again, but in a milder tone. 

" Perhaps you will allow me to offer you a little of Brio 
win*. 1 see that you have had nothing to drink. It Is the 

>9 
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wine of Italy, the wine of your own country, and now that we 
have crossed your borders, it would give us great pleasure to 
aee a fair Italian accept the offer of her French neighbours." 
' She shook her head slowly. She was divided between her 
determination to refuse and her longing to accept. 

" Vic! " she said again, but this time it sounded decidedly 
lew hostile. I look the little straw-clad bottle, filled a glass, 
and presented it to her. 

" Welcome ns to your country,” I said. 

She took the glass ungraciously and emptied it at one 
draught, like a woman who is suffering agonies of thirst, Then 
aho handed it bark to me without a word of thanks. Neat I 
offered her the cherries. 

"Do have some of these," I said, " it will give us real 
pleasure." * 

From her corner she ever) the fruit, which was spread out 
<m the seat beside her. Thru, speaking so rapidly that I had 
great difficulty in understanding her. she replied: 

"A mt ana ptacriann. a t If nlifgit, ae U SIMM —Amo 
solinta It frggolr " 

“What docs she say? " asked Paul at once. 

She says she does not care for cherries or plums. The 
only fruit she likes is strawberries,” 


I filled a sheet of newspaper with wild strawberries, and 
laid it on her knees She at once began eating them very 
quickly, picking them up with the tips of her fingers, and 
throwing them from a little distance into her mouth in a 
manner which was both pretty and coquettish. In a few 
minutes the pile of small red berries had disappeared, 

” What may 1 offer you now? " I asked. 

*' I shouldn't mind a bit of chicken," she replied. 

She accounted for a good half of the chicken. » hHi the 
rent with tooth and jaw, with all the gusto of e eanuvtwots 
animal. Then she accepted some of the dmp ia ed cherries 
and phma, and wound op with cakes. After tins Ae mid: 
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I «u beginning to enjoy myself and kept coaxing her. 
paying her compliments, and pressing food upon her. But 
suddenly she grew angry again, and snapped " Wcm! " at 
me so fiercely that I was alarmed and left her to digest beg 
meal in peace. 

“ My poor Paul.” I said, turning to my friend, 'N think 
that's aD we shall get for our pains.” 

Night began tu fall, a hot summer night, which sank grad¬ 
ually down, spreading Us warm darkness over the parched 
and weary earth. Here and tin re. on the seaward side, on 
promontories and headlands, lights shone out, and start, 
which ] sometimes mistook lor beacons, appeared, one by 
one, in the dusky sky. The scent of orange-blossom became 
more penetrating. We breathed it with rapture, expanding 
our lutfgs to drink of it deeply. Somr strange sweet essence, 
exquisite, divine, seemed to lx- floating m the balmy air. 
Suddenly, through the darkness, which was now intense, 1 
mw something which looked like a shower of stars. Myriadi 
of tiny specks of light were dancing, Hitting, twinkling, dart¬ 
ing in and out among the foliage, like little stars dropped 
from the sky on a visit to earth. They were fireflies, those 
small sparkling insecU, and they were dancing a fantastic 
fairy ballet in the perfumed air. One of them strayed into 
our carnage and flew hither and thither, its light flashing in 
and out. I drew the blue shade over the tamp and watched 
the glittering little creature's capricious flight. Suddenly it 
alighleth on the dark tresses of our fellow traveller, who was 
having a nap after her meal. Paul was in ecstasy and could 
not take his eyes from that tiny, living jewel, which sparkled 
os the sleeper s brow She woke up about quarter to eleven. 
Still with the firefly shining in her hair. When I saw that she 
tm awake. I said: 

" We are just getting info Genoa.” 

She made no reply, but, as if obsessed by wane fixed and 
troublesome idea, she muttered to herself: 

" What bad I better do now? “ 

«f 
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Then without the slightest warning, she turned to me and 


Mid; 

“ Would you tike me to come with you? ” 

, I was so completely taken aback that I did not grasp her 
meaning at once. 

" Come with us? What do you mean? " 

The ex*s|>mtjon in her manner increased. 

" Would you like me to c mt with you, straight away, 
when we arrive at Genoa? ” 

" That would be delightful." 1 saul, '' Rut where do you 
wish to go? Where would pel like us to take you? " 

She shrugged her shoulder 1 , with supreme indifference. 

" Anywhere you like. It's all one to me. Che mi /a? Che 

aw /•? " 

” As a mattrr of fact," 1 said. “ my friend and I a* going 
to an hole)." 

" Very well.'' she said in her most disdainful tone. " Let 
ua go to an hotel." 

1 turned to Paul. 

" She has just asked me if wr would like hrr to come with 

ttt.” 

At the sight of my Inml's inter amarement. I recovered 
my equanimity. 

" With us? " hr stammered " Where to? What for? 
What does she mean? " 

" I haven't any idea. She has just made this astonishing 
proposal in hrr mast morose manner. I told her ahat we 
were going to an hotel, and she said: * Very well. Let ua go 
to an hotel,’ She must be on the rocks. Rat all I can My 
u she has a very odd way of making friends." 

Quivering with excitement, Paul exclaimed: 

** But of course, l am only too delighted. Tell her wt 
Will take her anywhere she likes." 

Hr hesitated « moment and then said uneudy: 

" There's just one thing. Wouldn't it be bettor to Bad 
Mt which of us it to take care of her, you or 1? “ 
o 
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I turned to the Italian, who termed not even to be listen¬ 
ing. She had relapsed again into her attitude o( complete 
indifference. 

" We shat) be charmrd to have your company, Madam. 
My friend, however, would like to know, which n! ua it to 
have the privilege of offering you his arm? " 

She opened her black eyes wide and looked at us in vague 
surprise. 

" Cht mi fa? '* 

“ In Italy.” I explained. “ 1 understand that the triend 
who ministers to all a wom.uis desires, who studies a!) her 
wishes and obeys hrr slightest whim, is known as ber pe ti te. 
Which of us is to be your patito f “ 

“ You," she replied without hesitation. 

I Untied to Paul. 

" Your luck is out, my dear fellow. I am her choice." 

" 1 wish you joy of hrr.'’ he said savagely. 

After a few minutes’ reflection he said: 

” Do you seriously mean to take th.il hussy with you? She 
will spoil our whole journey. What on earth are we to do 
with a wfoman, who looks like 1 don't know what? No decent 
hotel will receive us.” 

But 1 was just beginning to discover her attractions. In¬ 
deed, I had now set my heart on taking her with me. I was 
really delighted with the idea, and was already beginning to 
feel those little thrills of anticipation which tingle in our 
veins as the prospect of a night of love, 

" My dear Paul,” I replied, ” we have accepted her offer. 
It is too late now to draw back. If was you who first advised 
me to say yes." 

" It’s idiotic,’' he grumbled. ” But do as you please.” 

The train gave a whistle, slowed down and drew up at the 
platform. We had arrived at Genoa. I stepped out of the 
carriage and gave my hand to my new companion to help 
ber to alight. She jumped mmbly to the ground, and I offered 
ber my arm, which she accepted as i! with distaste. As soon 
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as w* bid claimed our luggage, we «et off walking through 
the town. Paul did not utter a word, but marched along in 
• wanner which revealed hit agitation. 

. “ What hotel thall we go to? " I asked him. “ Perhaps 
ft would be a little awkward to go to the CiW de Paris with 
a woman, especially someone like this Italian.” 

“ I quite agree,” Paul broke in, ” an Italian who certainly 
lookf more like a street walker than a duchess. But it's none 
of my business. Do as you please.” 

1 was perplexed. I had written to the Citf- dc Paris to 
engage oitr rooms ... but now ... I hardly knew what 
to decide. Two outside porters were following us with the 

'' Vou had liettef go on ahead,” 1 said to Paul. " and tell 
the hotel people that we are corning. You will give the pro¬ 
prietor to understand that 1 have brought a—a friend with 
me. and that we shall want a separate suite for the three of 
ut, to that wp nml not mix with the other visitors. He will 
grasp the situation, and we can divide what to do according 
to his reply.” 

"Thank you,” Paul grumbled, "that sort of errand and 
that lort of r6lt do not appeal to me. I did not come to Italy 
to engage moms for you and to arrange for your pleasures. ” 

“ Come. come, my dear fellow.” I said soothingly. " Don’t 
be angry. Surety it is better to stay at a good hotel thaw a 
bad one. and it is not very difficult to ask the proprietor foe 
three bedrooms and a sitting-room.” • 

1 laid special stress on die three bedrooms, and this did the 
trick. He went on ahead, as I had suggested, and I watched 
him enter the great doors of a fane hotel, while ! remained us 
the other tide of the street with my silent Italian banging an 
tpy arm, and the two portrrs following behind its, step for 
step. Presently Paul returned. He was looking as sulky ai 
my companion herself. 

" 1 have fazed it up. They will lake ns in. Hot then am 
only two bedrooms. You murt make the be* of it,” 

H 
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I followed him into the bold, but I Mt i little teUconadous 
el being eeea arriving in such doubtful com petty. There were, 
as he (lid, only two bedroom*, which wrre separated by a 
email sitting-room. I ordered a cold supper, and then, in. 
some embarrassment, J turned to the girl. 

" There arc only two bedrooms available. Please choose 
whichever you prefer." 

She replied with her eternal ” C.ke mi fa? " 

At this 1 picked up her little black wooden box. a typical 
servant's travelling trunk, and carried it into the room on 
the right, which 1 had selected . . . lor her and for myself. 
On the label, in a French hand, was written: 

"Mademoiselle Francesca Kondoli. Genoa." 

*' Is your name Francesca? *’ 

She n&ddcd. 

" Supper will soon be ready," 1 continued. " In the mean- 
dme, perhaps you would like to tidy yourself.” 

"Mica!" she replied, a word which came as readily to 
her lips as Che mi fa. 

" After a train journey," 1 persisted, ” it is pleasant to 
freshen oneself up," 

Then it occurred to me that perhaps she lacked all the 
essentials of a woman's toilet, for she appeared to be strangely 
situated, as if she had just extricated herself from some un¬ 
pleasant adventure. 1 opened my dressing-case and took out 
all the toilet necessaries it contained: a nail-brush, a new 
tooth-bn&b—of which I always carry a supply with me—* 
pair of scissors, nail files, sponges. 1 uncorked a bottle of 
lavender water and a small bottle of " New-mown Hay " to 
give her her choke of perfumes. Then I opened my box of 
rice powder, which had a powder-puff inside. 1 laid one of my 
toil face towels on the top of the water jug and placed a new 
cake of soap beside the basin. She followed all my move- 
nmts with her great angry eyes, and teemed neither surprised 
nor plcMod at my a tt e ntion* . 

"I dunk yon will find everything yon want." I mid to 
•S 
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her. " I will tdl yon when supper is ready." 

1 returned to the sitting-room. Paul had taken possession 
of the other bedroom and had locked himself in, so 1 rat there 
by myscK. A waiter came in und slowly laid the cloth. Then 
be placed a cold chicken on the labtr and said that supper 
was ready. I knocked gently at Mademoiselle Rondoli's door. 

" Come in.” she cried. 

] entered and was met hy a suffocating gust of scent. The 
atmosphere was as thick as that of a hairdresser's shop. 
Francesca was sitting on her box, looking like a person loat 
in distressing thoughts, or a servant who had just been dis¬ 
missed. I saw at a glance uli.it she understood by making 
her toilet. The towel remained folded on the top of the water 
jug. which was still full The cake of soap lay untouched 
beside the unused hum. Kill it looked as if the young woman 
bad drunk hall the contents of ttie bottle of scent. She had, 
to be sure, tw in sparing of the eau-de-Cologne, of which not 
more than a third had ■lisup|H < art < d. To make up for this, she 
had disposed of an inuedthle amount of lavender water and 
’* New mown Hay ", She had applied the [lowder so lavishly 
to her lace and neck that a cloud of it still Heated in the air, 
like a faint, white mist, while it lay like snow on her eyelashes, 
eyebrows and temples. Her checks were plastered with it, and 
there were laycix of it ui all the little hollows on her face, the 
side* of her nostrils, the dimple m her chin, and the comers of 
her eye*. Whrn she rose, the odour she diffused was so over¬ 
powering that it gave me a twinge of neuralgia. 

Wr sat down to supper. Paul was in an execrable temper. 
I Could get nothing out of him but expostulations, expres¬ 
sions of disgust, and sarcastic compliments. Francesca ate 
ravenously. As soon as she had satisfied her hunger, she went 
to sleep oo the sofa. In the meantime I looked forward with 
some embarrassment to the critical moment when the question 
of sleeping accommodation would have to be broached. I 
decide d to come straight to the point. I sat down beside 
Francesca, and kissed her band with a gallant gem ora. She 

mi 
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half optoed her weary eyes, and between her eyelids shot at 
me a sleepy glance, which was as sullen as before. 

'* As there are only two bedrooms," I said, " will you allow 
me to share yours with you ? " 

"Just as you please," she said. " It’s all one to me, 
Cht mV fa." 

I was piqued by her indilference. 

" Then you have no objection to my joining you ? 

“ Just as you please. It’s all one to me.” 

" Would you like to go to bed at oncer " 

“Yes, I should. I’m sleepy” 

She rose, yawned and offered her hand to Paul, who took 
it with a look of fury. 1 lighted her into the bedroom. 

But 1 felt some misgivings. 

“ Herts" I said again, ”is everything you require.” 

I took the trouble to pour halt the water, which was in 
the jug, into the basin, and to lay the towel beside the soap. 
Then I returned to Paul 

** That’s a nice sort of baggage you've landed yourself 
with! " he said as soon as 1 entered. 

" The grapes are sour, my dear fellow,” ] said with a smile. 

A little later 1 returned to Francesca’s room, f paused on the 
threshold in surprise and admiration. She was already asleep, 
and was lying naked on the bed She had just finished un¬ 
dressing when she had dropped off. and now she was lying 
there in the charming pose of Titian’s Venus. She appeared 
to have sunk down on the bed. intending to remove her 
stockings, which lay on the sheet beside her. Then doubtless 
tnmething bad occurred to her. some pleasant memory, and 
while the was indulging in her reverie, her eye* had gently 
cloned and abe bad drifted into unconsciousness. A nigbtdttat 
with an embroidered collar, a ready-made garment bought at 
a draper's, which would seem a luxury to an inexperienced 
fill, was t hru w u across a chair. She was charming, to young 
and tan and freafa. Thcn.it no prettier right than a sleeping 
woman. Her body with its salt oootoaix, its seductive cnrvei, 

•T 
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its gentle mouldings, that stir a man's heart, was surely created 
to be passive in repose. That undulating line which curves 
in at dte waist, swells out at the hip. and follows the light, 

, graceful slope ol the leg, to finish coquettiahly with a little 
foot, is only seen in all its exquisite perfection against the 
white sheets. Slowly I undressed, then, stepping across 
Francesca's sleeping form, 1 lay down close to the wall with 
my back turned towards her. 1 remained in this position for 
a long time, a very long time, but I could not go to sleep. 
Suddenly Francesca woke up. She opened her eyes in sur-. 
prise. There was still that angry look in them. Realizing 
that the was naked, slit rose and calmly put oo her night¬ 
gown, as little embarrassed as if I were not there. At this 
. , . welt . . . ] took advantage of the opportunity, and for 
her part she seemed completely indifferent. She wait calmly 
to sleep again, with her head on her arm. 

The next day she was up early, like a woman accustomed 
to do a morning's work. She woke me. moving about, and 
I watched her between my half-dosed lids. She wandered 
about the room, somewhat at a loss, as if perplexed at having 
nothing to do At last she decided to go to the dressing-table, 
and in a moment she had used up all the scent that was left 
in the bottles. She was sparing with the water, though she 
did not neglect it entirely. When she was fully dressed, she 
Mt down on her box. with her hands clasped about her knees, 
and appeared to be lost in thought, f made at if I had just 
that moment teen her, and called out: 

"Good morning, Francesca." 

She was atxtl in the same ungracious mood of the previous 

*y. 

"Good morning." 

“Did yoa steep well? " 

She nodded,w did not speak. Jumping out of bed. I 
VMM to fun her. She held up her floe to me, with an im¬ 
patient gmture, hke a child wbo has no deftre to be kbrnd. 1 
at 
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took her tenderly to my arms and slowly pressed my tips 
upon her great angry eyes, which she dosed with vexation 
under my kisses, upon her smooth checks, and her ripe lips, 
which she tried to tom away. 

" Yon do not seem to like being kissed," I said. 

" Hit*! " she replied. 

I sat down on the trunk beside her, and slipped my arm 
through hers. 

"Mical Mica! Mica! Is that all you can say? I shall 
tall you Mademoiselle Mica 1 

For the first time 1 thought I saw the shadow n( a smite 
Rit across her tips, but it vanished so quickly that 1 may 
have been mistaken. 

” But you always answer ‘ Mica ',"1 said. ‘'I shall never 
know what I can do to please you. Now what shall we do 
to-day? ’’ 

She hesitated as if she were about to express a preference; 
then she said carelessly: 

“ It’s all one to me. Just as you please." 

“ Well, Mademoiselle Miea. suppose we take a carriage and 
go tor a drive.” 

Just as you please,” she muttered. 

Paul was waiting for us in the sitting-room with the bored 
expression of a third party in a love-affair. I assumed a look 
of rapture, and pressed his hand with a fervour, which wu 
eloquent of past triumphs. 

" What'are you thinking of doing? ” he asked. 

"We thought of faking a stroll through the town, and then 
going fata drive to see something of the surroundings.” 

After a dknt luncheon we went sight-seeing. Francesca 
took my arm, and I dragged her from palace to palace. We 
went over the Spinoia. the Dora, the Marcello, the Durante, 
the Sad Palace and the White Palace. Sh^fcrdly looked at 
anything; now and again the cast a languid, indifferent glance 
at some metowpiffi Paul followed ua irascibly, am Beri ng 
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(of a drive in the country, in a silence which none of us broke. 
We returned home for dinner. The next two days were spent 
in similar fashion. 

' On the third day Paul said to me: 

" Look here. I’ve lud enough of this. I'm not going to 
stay in Genoa three weeks watching you make love to that 
hussy.’' 

I wan greatly perplexed and embarrassed. Much to my 
aurjirise. I hart taken a strange fancy to Francesca. When¬ 
ever a man’s Senses are excited and subjugated, he becomes i 
feeble creature, abjex i and foolish, 1«1 by a hair. I was 
infatuated bv this gnl, of whom I knew nothing, this silent 
*«. who was never anything but morose. I loved her sulky 
fate, her (routing lips, her angry ens. f lovtd her languid 
gestures, tier eoutrni(ituous ai ((uii’sr ence. and even the in¬ 
difference with whiih dir accepted my caresses. That strange 
bond, that mysterious link of annual (xission. that secret 
attraction of unsated possession, made it imjxivsible for me 
to leave her. 1 confessed it frankly (a Paul. He called me 
• foot. Then he Said; 

“ Well, bring hrr with you." 

But, without deigning to explain her reasons, she flatly 
refused to leave Genoa. 1 exhausted myself in prayers, argu¬ 
ments and promises, but they liad no effect, I decided to 
remain in Genoa. Paul vowed that he would continue his 
Journey alone. He even went so far as to pack his trunk, 
bot in spite of this, he, too. stayed on. Another fortnight went 
by. Francesca continued taciturn and moody; she lived beside 
me, rather than with me. replying to all my questions, and all 
my suggestions, with her eternal "Che mi fa? " or her scarcely 
lew frequent " Mica! ” Nor did Paul recover his temper. At 
each of fus outbursts. I remarked; 

“ Why don’t you go away if you ire bored? Don’t lei me 
keep you." 

At ibis be abused me and overwhelmed me with reproaches. 

" It * too late to move on now." he wid. " We had time 
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week* at our disposal, and we have wasted a whole fortnight. 
There's do point in my continuing my tourney at this stage. 
As if I would go to Venice, Florence and Rome all by my¬ 
self I But I’ll pay you out for this. See if I don’t. It's not 
fair to bring a man all the way from Paris and then to keep 
him shut up in an bote) m Genoa with an Italian slut. " 

"Well,” I said calmly, "why don’t you go back to 
Paris? " 

" That’s just what I intend tu do.’’ he shouted, ’’ the very 
first thing to-morrow morning.” 

But when the next (by came, he was still there, and still 
abusing me as furiously as ever. We had become familiar 
figures to the inhabitants of the town. Hr wandered from 
morning till night along those narrow stmts without pave¬ 
ments. these alley's like underground passages, which thread 
that vast labyrinth of stone. There is always a raging 
draught blowing down these narrow streets, which are en¬ 
closed between walls so high that tin- sky call hardly be seen. 
Frenchmen, whom we met sometimes, would turn round and 
look at us, as if they were surprised to see fellow countrymen 
in the company of this morose-looking girl, with her startling 
dresses Walking between Paul and myself, she struck them 
as decidedly odd and out-of-plare. not to say compromising. 
Leaning on my arm, she strolled along, never looking about 
her. W'hy did she stay with us. I wondered, since our com¬ 
pany appeared to give her so little pleasure? Who was »hc? 
When did she come from ? What was she doing ? Had she 
any plans, any projects for the future? Or did she drift 
along, picking up a precarious livelihood from casual ffl- 
counters? I tried in vain to understand her, to fathom her, 
to solve the riddle. But the more I saw of her. the more 
(he astonished me, the more mysterious 1 found her. She was 
cer tainly not a professional prostitute. More likely. I thought, 
she was a girl of humble origin, who had bob seduced, hared 
away from home and then abandoned, and who ana now 
hopokmiy loaf. But what did she think would b ec o me of 
Jf 
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her? What m the expecting? She certainly did not lay 
hmtli out to dominate me, or to make any substantial profit 
out of me. 1 questioned her, and tried to induce her to talk 
ol her childhood and her family. But the would never 
aimer. I had oo wish to leave her. My body, though not 
my heart, wax alill enthralled. I was not yet weary ol bold¬ 
ing her in my arms. This moody woman, with her splendid 
physique, had captured my senses, seduced, and vanquished 
me with her animal charm, with die fascination o( the youth, 
health and vigour, which emanated from her balmy skin and 
the robust lines ol her body. Another week went by. Our 
time was almost up. 1 was due in Pans by July itth. Paul 
had at last accepted the situation more or less philosophically. 
Aa for me. 1 racked my brains to think out all kinds of 
entertainments, distractions and excursions, to amuse my 
mistress and my frond. I took an infinity of trouble. One 
day 1 suggested an expedition to Santa Margarita, that charm¬ 
ing little town which tustlrs, surrounded by gardens, at the 
foot of a hill, running out into the sea, when it terminates 
in the village of Portolmo. The tliree ol us were driving 
along the magnificent road which skirts the mountain. 
Francesca turned to me and said abruptly: 

" I shall not be able to go out with you to-morrow, I 
have to visit some relations.” 

She relapsed into silence, and I did not question her, be¬ 
cause 1 knew she would not answer. The next morning she 
mi about at a very early hour. As 1 was not yet up, she 
came and sat at the loot of the bed and said in a grudging, 
aeUconaojus way: 

" If 1 am Dot back by this evening, will you come and 
fetch me? " 

" Yea, ol count 1 will.” I replied. ” Where thaD I find 

you? “ 

" You go deans the Rue Victor F-mmannel than along die 
Marne Alley, until you come to a aide street, called Rue 
9t Raphael. Yon enter a courtyard, and at the far tad, in 

J* 
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Fnoceaca. 1 went to bed at midnight, but hardly cloaed my 
eye*. At tix o'clock 1 rose. called Paul, packed my trunk 
and two hour* later we were on our way back to France. 

tu 

Strange to say, the followfiug year, at the very same lime, 

I wa» acircd again with a longing to visit Italy. It was like 
■ recurrent lever. A visit to'Florence. Venice and Rome i» 
an essential part ol a cultured man’s education. It is likewise 
a valuable social asset. It provide* bim with inexhaustible 
topics oi conversation and enables lum to utter those esthetic 
commonplaces, which always sound <a> profound. I decided 
to leave lor Italy at once. Tins time I had no travelling 
companion and the journey was uneventful. I arrived at 
Genoa at (he same tx>ur as the previous year, put up at the 
Same Itotrl. and, as it happened, was given the same room 
as Wore. No sooner had 1 letired to bed than the memory 
of Francesca, which lud txm hovering in my mind lor the 
last twenty lour hours, became strangely persistent. 

Have you evet known what it b to be thus haunted by 
a woman, when you revisit the place where, in bygone days, 
you loved and possessed her? It is one ol the most interne 
and poignant sensations l know. You feel that in another 
moment you will see tier enter, smile and open her arm* 
to you. Her image, fugitive but precise, floats before your 
eyes tl disappears, returns, and vanishes again. Jt torment* 
you like a nightmare, it grips you, fills your heart, this your 
tenses with its impalpable presence. Your eyes behold her. 
You are haunted by the fragrance of her person. You feel 
her kisses on your lips and the cars of her body upon y«ur 
own. And yet you arc alone You know that you an aloaa. 
The phantom, that you have evoked, causes you strange 
•offering. You are tortured with bitter regret. It is as if 
your mistress had just left you for ever. Everything round 
you acquires a melancholy ugnifkonce and convey* a heart- 

34 
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braking sense of solitude and forfomness. O never return 
again to the town, the hour*, the room, the wood, (he garden, 
the arbour, where you have held your beloved in your torn. 

To be brief, all that night I was obsessed by the memory' 
of Francesca, and gradually 1 became conscious of a wish 
to *ee her again, ft was vague at first, but presently if 
grew livelier and keener until at last it seas a burning desire. 

1 decided to spend the following day at (Irena, and try to 
find her again. If my efforts were not successful. ! intended 
to leave by the night train. 

The next morning I srt nut to look for Francesca. I re¬ 
membered perfectly the directions she had given me before 
she left me: the Rue Victor Emmanuel, the Falcone Alley, 
the side street called Rue St Raphael, the furniture shop at 
the far end of the court yard, the building on the right. I 
had some difficulty in following her instructions, but at last f 
knocked at the door of a rtmsharkle house. It was opened 
by a stout woman, who. slattern though she was, showed 
traces of former beauty. Although she was vety fat. the 
lines of her figure were still imposing. Her unkempt hair 
straggled over her forehead and fell about her shoulders. 
Her portly body could be seen shaking about inside her 
voluminous dressing-gown, which was covered with spots. 
She wore a heavy, gilt necklace round her throat, and showy 
bracelets of German filigree work on her wrists. 

" What is your business? " she asked, with aft air of 
bottffity.* 

“ Does Mademoiselle Francesca Rondoti live here? ** 

"What do you leant with her? " 

" I had the pleasure of meeting her last year, and I should 
Bee to see her again/’ 

The old woman eyed me suspiciously. 

" Tell me where you met her.” 

“ Why. here in Genoa/’ 

” What it your name? " 

After a moment's he sitati o n I told her. Scarcely had I 

SS 
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do m so, when the threw up her wins as if to embrace me. 

'* Ah. you are the Frenchman. I am delighted to see you I 
Delighted! But how could you hurt the poor child so. She 
•wailed a month for you, sir, a whole month. The first day 
she thought you would come to look for her. She wanted to 
See it you really cared for her If you knew how she betted, 
when she realised that you were never coming! 1 assure you, 
sir, she cried her eyes out. Then she went to the hotjl, but 
you had left. She thought that as she had refused to go 
with you, you had continued vour journey into Italy without 
her, and that you would come back by way of Genoa, and 
look her up again. So she waited for you, sir; she waited 
a whole month and more. And she was very' unhappy, She 
was perfectly miserable. I am her mother." 

I felt a little embarrassed, but soon recovered my 
equanimity. 

" Is she here now? *' I asked. 

'* No. sir. she is in Paris. She is living with a painter, a 
charming fellow, who loves her. Yes. sir. he is passionately 
devoted to her, and gives her everything she wants. Just 
look what die has sent her old mother) There's a good 
daughter for you." 

With aD the vivacity of the south, she showed me the 
missive bracelets on her arms and the heavy necklace round 
her throat. 

” She mt me a pair of ear-rings set with stone* to go with 
them,” the continued, " and a silk gown and Mine ringa. 
But I don't wear them in the morning. I put them oc later, 
when I'm dressed. Oh, she is very happy, lir, very happy. 
How pleased she will be when I write and tell her that yen 
came to ask for her. But do come in and at down. You 
meat let me offer you some refreshment. Pray came to," 

1 declined. I now intended to leave Genoa by the nod 
train. But the teired me by the arm and drew me »»«■*» 

" You mult really come in, sir. I ward to be able to til 
Franc*** toil you have been inakie oar tome." 1 
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t entered a rather dark little room, which had only a tibia 
and tope chain lor furniture. 

" Yelk" she laid again. “ she’s very happy now. When 
you met her in the train, the waa very much upset. Her- 
friend had. deserted bar In Marseilles, and the waa on her 
way home, poor child. She took a fancy to you at nice, bed 
she was still miserable, you understand. Now she has 
all she wants. She writes and tells me everything she does. 
Hts name is Monsieur BrUcmin. It appears that he ia a great 
painter in your sunlry. He saw her one day here in the 
street, just passing by. you know, and he (ell in love with 
her. You will have a glass ui grenadine, sir, won't you? 
it’s very good. Are you all alone tlii* year? *’ 

" Yes, I'm all aloof," 1 replied 

Madatrfc Kondoli's confidences had quite dispersed my hist 
feelings erf disappointment. and I could hardly keep my 
countenance. I bad to accept a glass of her grenadine. 

" And to you’re alone,’* she iud. ” What a pity Francesca 
isn’t here. She would hfjte kept you company during your 
stay. It is no fun walking about by oneself. She will be 
very sorry, top.” 

As I rote In g% -she cried: 

i ** But perhaps you would like Carlotla to go with you. 
the kijpmflMr way about Genoa. She is my other daughter." 
MSSubllese she took my astonished silence for consent. Dart¬ 
ing to the door, she threw it open and called up the dark well 
of an invisible staircase. 

“ Carlorta, Carlotta, come down at once. Hurry up, my 

dear.” 

I tried to protest, hut the would not listen to me. 

** No. She will keep you company. She is very sweet, 
and Audi livelier than her sister. She is a good girl, a splen¬ 
did girt. I am very food of her.’’ 

I heard the sound of slippered feet shuffling down the stairs. 
A tall girt entered the roeen. She was dark and slender sad 
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gown of her mother's, which revealed the lines of her slim 
young body. 

Madame Rnndoli explained the situation to her. 

. “ This is Francesca's Frenchman, the one who was here 
last year, you know. He came to call tor her. The poor 
gentleman is all alone. So 1 told him that you would go 
with him to keep him company." 

Carlotta looked at me with her beautiful brown eyes, and 
murmured with a smile: 

" 1 will if he likes." 

I bad not the heart to refuse. 

“ There is nothing I should like better,’’ I replied. 

Madame Roudoli pushed her out of the room. 

“ Be quirk and dress. Put on yuur blue gown and your 
hat with the flowers. He quirk.'’ " 

When hrr daughter had left the room, she said: 

" 1 have two more girls, but they are quite small still. It 
cosls a pretty penny to bring up four children, I can tell you. 
It It lucky that the eldest is lending for herself at present.’’ 

She talkrd to rue alxiut her hie and about her late husband, 
who had been a railway man. and she described the charms 
of Carlotta, her second girl. 

Carlotla returned, arrayed in a sinking and conspicuous 
gown, quite in the style of her elder sister. Her mother 
looked hrr up and down approvingly, and said: 

” Now, children, be oft with you.’’ Then, turning to her 
daughter, she added: ” Mind you are home by left o’clock, 
before the house it locked up." 

" Don’t worry, Mamma." said Carlotta. 

She took my arm, and 1 found myself wandering through 
the streets of Genoa with her, just as I bad done with Fran¬ 
ceses. I gave her luncheon at the hotel; then 1 took my 
new friend to Santa Margarita, to revisit the scene of the 
last expedition 1 bad made with her sister. 

She did not return borne that evening, in spite of her 
mother’s warning that the bouse would be locked up at ten 
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o'clock. I (pent the whole of (hr fortnight at my disposal 
fa driving with CartotU about the country surrounding 
Genoa. She gave me no cause to regret Francesca. On the 
morning of my departure, I gavr hrr. besides a souvenir for' 
herself, four bracelets for her mother, and t left her dissolved 
in tears. One of these days 1 hope to go south again and to 
visit Italy. Yet. when I reflect that Madame Kutidoli has 
two more daughters left, my mind misgives me. 
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I shall never force! that sinister evening, when (or the space 
of half an hour I was nvrrw hi Inil by a ynm sense of the 
mevitablrness of destiny. Shuddering like a man who 
descends the shaft of a mine. I touched the ptofoundeit 
depths of human misery, and I realized then the sheer im¬ 
possibility of leading a decent life, il fate has decreed other' 
wise. 

It was past midnight. I was making my way from the 
Vaudeville to the Rue Drouot. I was walking rapidly along 
the boulevard, among the crowds, who were hastening put 
under thbir umbrellas. The air was full of moisture, which 
temaired suspended, instead of coming down in tain. It ob¬ 
scured the gas-lamps and gave the street a gloomy aspect. 
The pavements gleamed as if they were damp, but the surface 
was not so much wet as sticky. People hurried by without 
looking about them. Street-walkers, lifting tbeh skirts a 
little to show their legs and reveal a glimpse of white Stock¬ 
ing, which gleamed in the dim light of the lamps, wen 
sheltering Id the doorways and calling out to the passers by. 
A Imp at then, having the weather, were tripping briskly 
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■long, whispering vague, pointless words into the ears of tav 
man they taw. They would follow him for some momenta* 
and proa 10 dose to him that he could feel their tainted 
breath upon his face. If he did not respond to their advances, 
they would drop him with an air of exasperation and wslk 
on with a swing of their hips. Each one, as I passed her. 
called me and pluckrd me by the sleeve, till I was sickened 
and disgusted. Suddenly 1 saw three of these women run¬ 
ning as if they were crazy and calling out to warn their 
friends, who immediately tucked up their skirts and took to 
their hrels. The police had chosen that evening to round up 
the street-walkers. 

An arm was suddenly slipped into mine, and an agonised 
voice whispered in my ear: 

" Save me, sir. save me. Don't abandon me. 

I linked at the girl She was barely twenty, though she 
had already lost her Muntn. 

” I'll see you through," I said 

" Oh. thank you." she murmured. 

We reached the cordon of police, who made way for us, 
and rntered the Rue Druunt. 

" Will you come ht>me with me? " asked my companion. 

" No." 

" Why not ? You have done me a good turn, and I shan’t 
fo rget it." 

" I can’t. I’m married.' 1 I said, in order to rid myself of 
her. * 

“ As if that mattered! " 

" Look here, my tlear. that’s enough. I’ve got you out 
of » hole. Now leave me in peace." 

The street was dark and deserted. It looked positively 
sinister. This woman, who was clutching my arm, increased 
the feeling of depression which had seized upon me. She 
offered to kiss me, but I shrank hack in disgust. 

" Come, now. none of that." I said harshly. 

She stamped her foot angrily, and then suddenly bant 
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into tor*. I was touched by her distress and did oot know 
•hit to nuke of it. 

" What is the matter? " I asked. 

" If you only knew," she sobbed. *' It’s a dog'* life.’’ 
“ What is? ” 

“ This life of mine.” 

” Why did you choose it ? '' 

“ As if it was my fault! ” 

" Then whose fault wa» it." " 

" Goodness knows." 

My curiosity was aroused bv this imliajrpy gill 
“ Tell me about yours* 11." 1 said. 

She obeyed. 

'* When I was sixteen, 1 was m y rwer at Yvetnt with i 
seedsman of tile name ol I.i table Itolh my parents were 
dead. I had no one belonging t.i me. I could not help 
noticing that my master had .m ««ld wav »l looking at me. 
and tfiat he sometimes p.m lint mv < tucks Hut 1 thought 
nothing of it. I wasn't Ignorant, of course. A country girl 
knows a thing or two. Hut Monsieur la-ruble was a pious 
man, who went to Mass every Sunday. I should never have 
thought him capable of anything <d the sort. One day. how¬ 
ever, when I was in the kitchen, he tried to take advantage 
of me. I resisted, and he wrnt away. Opposite us. there 
was a grocer, Monsieur Dutuu. he had a shop assistant who 
made himself so pleasant that I let him seduce rne. That 
might bajfpen to anyone, you know. Every night I used to 
leave the house door open, so that he could cumr up to my 
moot. But one night Monsieur Lerable heard a noise. He 
imbed upstair*, found Antoine there, and wanted to kill him. 
They went for each other with chairs and watrr-jugs, -and 
anything they could lay hands on. 1 seized my clothes and 
fled into the streets. And that was how 1 came to run away. 

I was frightened out of my wits. I hid in a doorway, while 
I pot on my clothes. Then I started walking straight ahead. 
I felt tore Oat one or the other must bare been killed, and 

« 
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(hat tbt gendarmes were already on my track. I took the 
high road to Rouen. I said to tnyaelf that in Rouen it would 
be easy to bide. It was so dark that I could not see the 
ditches on either side of the road. 1 heard the dogs barking 
in the farms. Wbat queer sounds there are at night! Birds 
that shriek like men who are bring murdered: beasts that 
yelp; beasts that squeak, and all sorts of things that one 
can’t explain, ll made my flesh creep. At every noise I 
crossed myself. You have no idea hnw terribly one's heart 
beats. When day came, my fear of the gendarmes returned, 
and I broke into a run, Altrr a while, I grew calmer. In 
Spite of my trnublrs. 1 was Piling hungry. And 1 hadn't 
as much as a sou I had h it my money behind, eighteen 
banes, which was all I had in the world. So I had to go on 
walking on an empty stomach. It was a hot day* The sun 
beat down on me It was past noon, and I was still walking. 
All at oner I heard the clatter of horses’ hoofs on the road 
behind me. I looked round. It was the gendarmes! My 
Wood ran cold. 1 could hardly stand, but I pulled myself 
together. They caught me up and looked at me. The eider 
of the two said: 

’ Good afternoon, Mamiclle.’ 

’ Good afternoon, sit.’ 

‘ Where are you off to in such a hurry? * 

1 To Rouen. To see about a place there.’ 

‘ Ail the way on loot? ’ 

’ Yes, on foot.’ 

My heart was beating so violently that I could scarcely 

qpeak. 

* They’ve got me,’ I said to myself. My legs were aching 
(O run away, but the gendarmes would have overtaken me at 
once, you see. 

‘ We will keep you company aa far as Barantm, Mamxsfle,' 
laid the elder of the two, ’ as we happen to be going the Mae 
uny.’ 

* With plmnn, sir.’ 


H 
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We chitted u we went along. I thought t hid better mike 
mytdf u pleasant u I could, and I succeeded to well that it 
give him i wrong idea of me. So when we came to i wood, 
the old gendarme said to me: 

' Let'* hive a rest on the moss, shall we? 1 

' Just as you please, Monsieur." T said, without thinking. 

He got off his horse, threw the reins to his tompanioo, and 
we went into the wood together. I couldn't refuse him. What 
would you have done in my place? I hail to let him have ha 
way. Then be said : 

' We must not forget my friend.' 

And he went back to hold the horses, while the other 
gendarme joined me. 1 could have cned with shame. But 
1 didn't dare resist, you understand. 

We confirmed our journey. Hut I couldn't go on talking, 
my heart was too sore. And I was so faint with hunger, 1 
could scarcely walk. When we came to a village Ihey offered 
me a glass of wine, and that gave me strength to carry on for 
a while. Then they trotted on ahead so as nut to be seen 
going through Barantin with me. 1 sat down in a ditch and 
cried my eyes out, I had another three hours' tramp before I 
reached Rouen. When 1 arrived, it was seven in the evening. 
At first I was dueled by all the lights, and 1 did not know 
where to find a place to sit down. In the country, there are 
ditches and grass, where one can lie down and go to sleep. 
But there’s nothing of the sort in a town. My legs were giving 
way under me, and I was so diary that I could hardly stand. 
To add to my misery, a fine driuie came on. just like to-night, 
the tort of rain that soaks you, although it seems so slight, 1 
am never lucky on wet days. 1 began to walk abowt the 
streets. I looked at all the bouses and said to myself: 

‘ Think of all the beds in those houses! Think of all the 
food! And I haven’t to much as a crust of bread or a mattress 
of draw.' 

I came to same streets where there were women smsting 
men at they passe d. In a fix bke mine one has no dries. 
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I fallowed then example, and began soliciting every man I 
taw. Bat no one took any notice of me. I wished myself 
dead. This went on liQ midnight. I hardly knew what I was 
doing. At last a man listened to me. 

1 Where do you live? ' he said. 

Necessity sharpens one's wits and I replied: 

'I cant take you home with me, because I live with 
my mother. But isn't there some house where we could 
go? ’ 

1 Catch me wasting a franc on a room,' he said. Then he 
thought far a moment. 

1 Come along. I know a <|uiel spot where no one will 
disturb us.’ 

He took me across a bridge and into a meadow by the river 
outside the town. 1 could hardly drag myself along. He 
made me sit down, and then began telling me why he had 
brought me thrre. But he was so long-winded, and I was so 
completely tired out that I dropped otf to ship. He went away 
without giving me anything. I did not even notice that he 
had gone. It was raining, as I told you. Ever since that 
night 1 have had these pains which 1 can’t get rid of, from 
deeping till morning in the wet mud. I was wakened by two 
coppers who took mr to the |mh'cr station, and after that I 
spent a werk in jail, while inquiries wvrr being made as to 
who I was and where 1 came from. 1 had refused to tell 
them tor fear of consequences. But they found out, and I 
was acquitted and released. The struggle for Ally bread 
began again. 1 tried to find a situation, but as 1 had bees in 
prison, no one would engage me. 

Then I remembered an elderly judge, who had ogled me 
while he was trying me, just like old Lerable used to do. I 
went to see him. 1 was not mistaken. He made me a present 
of five francs when 1 left him. 

’ 1’U give you the same each time,' he said, * Bat don’t 
come more than twice a week.’ 

This was an eye-opener. I said to myself: 
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' Young men ace better fun. but you don't get fat on them. 
The old one* art more profitable.’ 

1 had taken the measure of these old monkeys, with their 
ogling* sad their withered, apelike faces. Do you know what 
I did? i dressed myself like a little servant girl, who has 
been to market, and wandered about the streets looking lor my 
customers. 1 hooked them every time. 1 would say to myself; 

* There's one who's nibbling.' 

And he would come up to me and say: 

' Good morning, Manuelle.' 

’ Good morning, sir.' 

* Where are you off to ? ' 

' I sm going back homr to my mistress.’ 

’ Does she live near here.’ ’ 

'So-so. 1 

Then, while he was wondering what to say next. 1 would 
slow down to give him tune to explain himself. Hr would 
whisper a compliment or two ill my ear, and then be would 
ask me to go to bts buuy AMrr a go*I deal of pressing, I 
would consent. In this way 1 picked up two or three every 
morning, and bad the afternoons to myself. It was the tmt 
time of my life, I hadn't a rare in the world. But there. 
One is never happy for long. As luck would have it, 1 made 
the acquaintance of a very rich old man in high society. 
He had held an important position, and was at least seventy- 
five. One evening he took me to dme at a restaurant on the 
outskirts ef the town. Rut (he excitement was too much for 
bin. He died while we were at dessert. I was sentenced to 
three months' imprisonment because 1 hadn't placed myself 
under supervision. After that 1 came to Pans. Oh. it's a 
bird life. There are days when one goes hungry, you know. 
The market is overcrowded. Well, it can’t be helped. We 
ail have our trouble*." 

She was sdent. Heavy at heart. I walked beside her. Sud¬ 
denly the tamed to me and sard familiarly: 

"Then yon won’t come heme with me, my dear! ’’ 
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"No. I told yon 1 wouldn't." 

11 Well, an revoir, and thank you all the tame. I don’t 
bear you any malice. But I assure you that you're making 

a mfctake." . 

She left me. The mist wrapped itself around her like a veil, 
I taw her past under a gas jet, then disappear into the dark¬ 
ness. Unhappy victim ol late! 








Ill 

THE DRUNKARD 

Tru north wind had risen to a cilr and was driving across the 
sky great black, heavy, wintry clouds, which, as (hey passed 
over, deluged the earth with violent showers. There was a 
high Sea running. I( shook (he shore, as it hurled ilsell 
against it with a mighty roar, its huge, frothing waves slowly 
curling over and breaking with a er.ish like heavy gun fire. 
They came rolling on. unhurrymg. mountain high, one after 
the other, while the white foam nl their crests was Caught by 
the wind and scattered on the ait like the sweat of huge beasts. 
The storm concentrated itself, and swept up the little valley 
of Yport. It whistled and moaned. stripping slates from the 
houses, sending chimney-pots toppling down and wrecking the 
roofs of lean-tos. It raged along the streets in such tremendous 
gusts that it was impossible to walk, encept by clinging close 
to the wall*. If there had been any children about, they would 
have bees caught up like leaves, and whirled away over the 
boose-tops into the held*. The fishing-boats had been hauled 
op on to the land, out of reach of the sea, which, at high tide, 
would sweep right over the beach. Some fishermen were 
sheltering behind the rounded hulls of boats which were lying 
oc their sides, and were watching this fury of sea and sky. 
When night began to dose in upon the storm, shrouding in 
dar k ne ss the wild ocean and all the tumult of the raging 
■!..» | »*r they gradually dispersed to their boms. 

Two men. however, fingered oc, with their hands in their 
*9 t> 
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pockets, their shoulders hunched to mist the squalls, and 
their woollen ops pulled down over their ears. They were 
stalwart Norman fishermen. Their faces, which were fringed 
with rough beards, were tanned with exposure to the salt 
wiiidt of the open sea. They had those piercing sailors' eyes, 
which can see as far as the horiron, eyes blue in colour, with 
two black dots lor pupils, and as keen as those oi birds of 
prey. 

" Come on. Jeremy," said one of them. " Let's go. We'll 
have a game ofdominoes. nil rear vou." 

His comjianion his.ir.rted a moment. He was attracted by 
the idea of the game and tin .in um pausing glasses of brandy, 
but hr was quite aware that In- would get drunk again if he 
went to t’aurmllv's. and In was restrained by the thought of 
bis Wife, who was all alonr in thru hill. 

" Anyone would think you had taken im a bet to make me 
drunk every night." In' srsl. " It's always you who pay. 
Tell me. what do you gel out of it • " 

He could not help laughing at the thought of all the brandy 
he had drunk at another man's expense He chuckled with 
the complacency id a Not man. wtm is getting something for 
nolhuig. Mathuren, his companion, kept pulling him by the 
arm. 

" Come on. Jeremy. On a night like this one shouldn't go 
barer without something hui Mir one. What are you 
afnuJ of ? Won't your wale keep your bed warm for youi " 

"The othrr night," replied jetrmy. "I couldn't find the 
door. They had to tish me out of the gutter in front of our 
house." 

He laughed again at the thought of this drunken episode. 
Pulled by Mathuriu. pushed by the wind, incapable of mast¬ 
ing their combined forees. he went slowly towards the <*»M 
Pautoelie. with its brightly lighted windows. The low-pitched 
room was crowded with fishermen, who filled it with 
and noise. All these men, who sat there in wooden jtneys, 
with their elbows on the table, could make Ibmnhw tau t 
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only by bawling at the pitch of thrir voices. The more crowded 
the room became, the louder they had to shout to drown the 
hubbub of talk and thr rattle <>! dominoes slapped down on 
marble-topped tables. The noise steadily increased. 

Jeremy and Mathurin sat down in a rorncr and began to 
play dominoes, while the little tots of brandy disappeared oar 
alter the other down their throats. Gainr followed game, and 
glass followed glass. Mathunu kept pouring out the brandy, 
with a wink at the fat. brrvlaeed I an i lion!, who sniggered as 
if he were aware of some I'Hig drawn-nut joke. Jeremy tossed 
off the alcohol, wagged his head, nsinsl with laughter, and 
looked at his companion with a dared and bratilie air. One 
by onr the topers left the rale Kaih lllile the outer door 
was opened, a swift gust of wind rii'liet! into ifte room, whirl¬ 
ing the heavy pipe smoke into i-Mits. setting the Lamps a-swing 
at the end of their rhams a in) making tin tl.imi-s linker. The 
thunder of fhc waves tin ailing on the shore, and the roaring 
of the storm became audible thl»ugh the open doorway. 

Jeremy had undone hi- rollui ami was lulling ill a drunken 
attitude with one leg stretrlied out awl one anu dangling. 
With the other hand he fingered his dominoes. He and 
Hathuhn now remained alone with the landlord, who came 
up to their table, full of curiosity. 

"Welt, Jeremy, how's the inner man? All the better for 
what you've given it? " 

" The more i wet it the drier it gets." 

The landlord looked at Mathurin with a knowing air. 

"What about your brother. Mathurin? Where do you 
think he is at the present moment? ” 

Mathurin chuckled softly. 

" Don't worry about him. He’s keeping himself warm." 

Both of them looked at Jeremy, who was triumphantly 
playing the double six. 

"That's the top-note her,'' be exclaimed. 

Whan they had finished the game, the landlord said: 

"WeB. you fellows. I’m off to bed. I'll leave you the 
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lamp and the brandy bottle. There's about a franc'* worth 
left. When you go. shut the outside door, Mathurin, end 
slip the key under the roof ot the lean-to as you did the other 
night." 

" That'* all right." said Mathurin, " don't worry." 

Piumelle shook hands with his two belated customers, and 
went ponderously up the wooden staircase. For some minutes 
his heavy footsteps echoed through the little bouse. Then a 
bud creaking announced that lie had gone to bed. 

The two men went on playing From time to time a pierc¬ 
ing blast of wind shook the door and made the walls of the 
bowse quiver. They looked up. as il someone were about to 
enter Then Mathurin took the buttle and tilled up Jeremy's 
glia* again. At last the clock above the counter struck twelve. 
Its hoarse voice was like the jangle «.l saucepans, and the 
strokes died slowly awav. with a mrtaltir resonance. 

Mathurin rose abruptly. like a sailor whose watch il over. 

" Come on. Jeremy. It', time to dear out," 

Jeremy had more dillkultv m hoisting bimsell on to hi* 
legs. Hr leaned on the table in steady himself. Then he 
reached the doer and opened tt. while his companion was 
extinguishing the lamp Unce in the street, Mathurin locked 
Up the ealF and said: 

“ Well, so long. Jeremy. See yen to-monow." 

Hr disappeared into the darkness. 

Jeremy took three steps forward, Then he swayed. 
Stretched out his hands, and came in contact With a wall. 
He leaned against this for a moment, and then walked on. 
reding, Now and then, a gust of wind, imprisoned in the 
narrow street, gave him a push in the back, and made him 
ran * tew step*. When the gust died down and the impetus 
ceased, be stopped dead, and then went on, reeling as before, 
with the uncertain gait of a drunken man. Instinct guided 
him toward* bit home, a* bird* By back to their nest*. At 
last be found his own door, and began fumbling for the key¬ 
hole. Bat he could not God it, and swore under hit bmth. 
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Thee he begun hemmirag on the door with hit fut. and 
shouting to hi* wife to come to the rescue. 

" Melina! Hi! Mtiiiu! " 

As he leant against the door to keep himself from biting, 
it suddenly flew open. Deprived of tits support, Jeremy felt 
forward into the house am) rolled into the middle of the 
room, where he remained lying on his bee. He was conscious 
of tome heavy object passing over Ins lusty and disappearing 
into the night. At first he was too startled and (tightened 
to move. Ghosts, the devil, and all the uncanny bogeys of 
the dark rushed into his mind, and lie lav therr a long time, 
without daring to stir. Hot when he tound that there were 
no further manifestations, a glimmer of reason, the confused 
reason of a drunken man. n turmd to him. Very cautiously 
be sat up. He waited again tor a tong tune At Ust, pluck¬ 
ing up his Courage, tie called out: 

•' Mflina! ” 

His wife made no frplv. Suddenly a doubt flashed across 
bis tuddled brain, a vague doubt, an nhv lire suspicion. He 
did not move. He continued to sit therr on the ground tn 
the dark, trying to collect his thoughts, clutching at half- 
formed ideas that were hardly steadier than his Kgs. 

" Tell me who it was, Melina." hr said at last. "Tell 
me who it was. I won't do anything to you." 

He waited. Therr was no answ< ring voter from the dark¬ 
ness He now began talking to himself out loud. 

" I'm'drunk. I know I’m drunk. It was that fellow who 
made me drunk, the scoundrel. It was his doing. To keep 
Ue from coming home. 1 know I'm drunk. . . . Tell me 
who it was, Milina," he said again. " or there'll be trouble.’’ 

After another paute, he continued with the slow, persis¬ 
tent logic of a drunken man: 

” It was he who kept me at that scoundrel PatuneUc's. 
And the other evening, too, so that I should Dot come home. 
It waa a put-op job between him and someone else. The 
dirty dogs!" 
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Slowly he rose to his knees. A sullen fwy, heightened by 
the fumes of the brandy be had drunk, was gaining possession 
of him, 

. “ Tell me who it was, Melina," he repeated, " or I shall 
bit you. I warn you." 

He was on his feet now. trembling all over with uncon¬ 
trollable rage. It was as il the alcohol he had absorbed had set 
the blood in his veins on lire. He took a step forward and 
collided with a chair. Seizing the chair, he groped his way 
across die room until lie rear tied the bed. He felt about until 
his hands came in contact willi the warm body of his wife, 
who was lying there. ftcMile hiin-alf with rage, he snarled: 

' 1 So you were there all the time, you slut, and you 
wouldn't answer," 

Brandishing the chair, whn li he grasped in bis powerful 
fisherman's hand, he strut It blindly, in a paroxysm of uncon¬ 
trollable rage. Tin re was .1 try Mom thr bed, a piercing cry 
of hnmir. I lien tit- began to rain blow after blow, like a 
man threshing rom. Soon the woman m the bed ceased to 
move. The chair was in pitx't-s. but be stiff dutchi-d One leg 
of it, and with this tie wmt on pounding. At last he stopped 
and aanl: 

" Now wilt you tell mr who it Mas ' '' 

Mf-lina made no it-jily. Viterly worn out, exhausted by 
his own violence, he collapsed on tin ground again, stretched 
himself out and fell asleep. When morning came, a neigh¬ 
bour noticed that the front dnor was standing open, and 
went in. He saw Jeremy snoring on the floor, among the 
fragments of a broken chair. In the bed he found a mangled 
mast of flesh and blood. 





IV 

A ONK-SIDKD PASSION 


Tflt sea lay smooth ami I'liiti nnir. hurdlv rippled even by 
the rising title, and thr entire imputation of Havre was an 
the wharf, watching tin ships nmr in There were vessels 
of every description on ihe liort/oli. treat steamers, leaving 
trails of smoke In hunt them and. in the low of almost in¬ 
visible tugs, sailing ships, ri .unit In the skv their bare masts, 
which looked like lea Dess trees, brum (very point of the 
compass they were converging on the narrow mouth of the 
harbour, which was ready to ingulf them The steamers 
groaned and shrieked and whistled, puffing out jets of steam, 
like breath expelled from the lungs. 

Two young officers were strolling together on the crowded 
Mole, exchanging greetings with their friends, and sotqetimet 
(topping* for a chat. The tallrr of the two. Paul d'Henrical, 
pressed the arm of his friend. Jean Kenoldi, and murmured: 

" Look, then's Madame Pointot. Just watch her. I 
(sort you she's making eyes at you." 

Madame Poingot was taking the air on the arm of her 
husband, who was a wealthy shipowner. She was a woman 
of about forty and still very handsome, thoagh inclined to 
be stout. Thunks to her plumpness, however, she had the 
bloom of a girl of twenty. Among her friends, she was known 
M the goddes. because of her stately carriage, her gnat 
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black eye*, and the superiority of her character. She bad 
always been above reproach. No breath of suspicion had 
ever rated upon her. She was cited as an example of an 
honourable and straightforward woman, who was loo digni¬ 
fied for a man even to raise his eyes to her. And now, for 
the Ult month, Paul d’Henrical had been assuring his friend 
Renoldi that Madame Poirot was casting tender glances at 
him. 

" I tell you I’m not mistaken,” he insisted. ” I can see 
that she is in love with you, passionately in love, like a 
chaste woman who lias never been m love before. Forty is 
a terrible age for virtuous women whose svnsre are awakened. 
They lose their heads and commit all kinds of indiscretion*. 
The lady is smitten, mv dear ft I tow. Like a wounded bird, 
ihe is falling . . . falling into your arms. There. Just 
look at her.” 

Madame Pmuy.t . whose two daughters, aged twelve and 
fifteen, were walking m hunt of her, tame towards the two 
men. and turned aodduitv pale when she saw Renoldi. She 
gased at him ardently and hardly, as if blind to everything 
else around her, her children, her husband, the crowds on the 
jetty. She acknowledged the salute ot the two young men, 
without withdrawing hrr gaar from Rcnoldi's face. Her eyes 
were burning with so strange a flame that at last a doubt began 
to enter his mind. 

Wtial did 1 tell you? " murmured his friend. *’Thi* 
time you must have seen, f'pun tny word, she's ceil] i prize 
worth winning." 

Jean Renoldi. however, had not the slightest wish to b* 
involved in a society intrigue. Hr was no Don Juan ami 
was all tor a quirt life. The casual liaisons, which a young 
Kan hnds readily enough, were all chat he d e sired He could 
not be bothered with the sentimental trifling, the «w—wji—^ 
the tender scenes, which a weil-hird woman expect*. He 
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had an uutintfive dread of the chains, however light, with 
which an entanglement of this kind bind* a man. 

" After a few week),” he said. *' 1 have had more than 
enough of an affair like that, and yet 1 am obliged to carry 
on for another six months out of politeness.” 

Hia nerves shrank from a rupture, from the scenes and 
recriminations it entailed, and from the despairing tenacity 
of a discarded mistress. Hr accordingly avoided Madame 
Foinfot. 

One evening, however, at a dinner-party, lie found that 
he had been put neat to her at table. He could feet her 
ardent gate travelling over his hue. bonng into his eyes, 
penetrating his scry soul Thor hands met. and almost in¬ 
voluntarily pressed each other, It was the brat stop towards 
a liaison. Against his bitter judgment lie saw her again. 

He was aware that she loved him. He was touched. He 
felt a kind of fatuous pity for Mm- violence of this woman's 
passion. He accepted her worship, and in return treated her 
with conventional gulLiulrv, hoping that the affair would 
not exceed the bounds of a sentimental episode. One day, 
however, she asked him to rnmc In see her. on the pretext 
of having an undisturbed chat. She fell, swooning, into bis 
arms, and be could hardly avoid becoming her lover. 

The affair had lasted six months. She loved him with un¬ 
bridled and breathless passion. Absorbed in her fanatical 
devotion,‘she could think of nothing else. She had given 
him everything: her body, her soul, her reputation, her posi¬ 
tion, her happiness. She had thrown them into the flames 
of her love, like a devotee throwing his most precious posoes- 
swes upon a pyre. He had tired oi her long ago, and Was 
regretting the light-hearted amours ol a dashing young officer. 
Bat be ns a captive; he was bound fast. She was always 
saying to him; 

” I have given you everything. What more can 1 do? ” 
Ho longed to reply; 
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" But I never asked you for anything. And I only wish 
you would take back your gifts." 

More infatuated than ever, without troubling her head 
whether she was seen, romp remised and ruined, she visited 
him every evening. She would throw herself into his arms 
and hug him, almost swooning, as she smothered turn with 
anient kisses, which Imrrd him to distraction. 

“Come, be sensible." he would say wearily. 

"1 love you," she would reply, and throwing herself on 
her knees, wviild gure and pair at him in an attitude of 
adoration. 

This jmrsislrnt worship got on his nerves. He tried to raise 
her from the ground. 

" Cnme^und sit down, and It 1 us talk " 

” No. hi me he," she murmured, and there she would 
remain with her soul in an fe-4.ro- 

" You know. I shall hu het one »l these days,” he said to 
hi* Inelii! d'Henneat " I un't go on with it. I simply 
can't. 1 must pul an end to it without delay. What would 
you advise me to dor " 

" Break with hei.” slid Pjul. 

" Kasier said than d-m." ttplatl Kenoldi, slirugging his 
shoulders “ You may think it a simple matter to break 
with a woman who torments you wiih attentions, persecute* 
you with her affection. and kills you with kindness, a woman 
whose one desitr is to please you, whose only fault is that 
ahe thrusts herself ufion you against your wiU."* 

One morning the regiment were infottned that they were 
to tie transferred. Krnokli danced with joy. He was laved I 
Saved without having to endure scenes and upbraiding*! 
Saved! H was merely a question ot being patient for another 
two months. Saved! 

Thai evening she came to him in a more exalted mood 
than ever. She had beard the terrible news. Without even 
wafting to lake off her hat. (be clasped hit hands, firming 
them fervently, and gated deep into hit eye*. 
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" You ue going away," she said in a vibrant, resonant 
voice. “ I have beard tbc news. At brat I thought my heart 
would break. Then 1 knew what step 1 had to take. I litve 
done with hesitation. I am now about to give you the great¬ 
est proof of love of wliich a woman is cajuble. 1 ant coming 
with you. For your sake, 1 shall leave my husband, my 
children, my family, ft will mean my rum, but I am happy. 

I feel as if 1 were giving myself to you afresh. This is the 
supreme sacrifice. Now i am yours to all eternity.” 

He broke out in a <ol<! sweat Hr was shaken with 
violent rage, the dumb fuiv of a man of feeble character. 
Controlling himself, am! speaking m a drt.ii hist manner with 
tender inflections in his voice, lie prole-scd himself unable to 
accept her sacrifice. He til'd to p.e tJy her. to reason with 
her, to bring home to In r the madnos of her plan. Fixing 
her black eyes uj*>n liis Luc. she li-.linr, I to him in silence, 
with a disdainful cur! of her bps. When he had said his say, 
she merely remarked: 

" Have you no sense of honour? Are you the sort of nun 
who seduces a woman and then deserts iiej thr moment he 
tires of her? ” 

He turned pafe, and continued to reason with her. He 
pointed out that the inevitable conn quinces of such an act 
would pursue them to their dying day, It meant social 
ariradsm, and the ruin of both their lives. 

"What does it matter,” she persisted, "so long as we 
ove each other? " 

At this be suddenly flared op. 

" That's enough! " he exclaimed. " l won't have it. Do 
mu hear? I won't have it. I won't let you do it.” 

Carried away by the exasperation that had been so long 
(pressed, be spoke his mind: 

" Confound it, you have forced your love upon me long 
nough. Aad now you want me to run away with you. 
lad would be the lari straw.” 

She made no reply. Her bn was livid, and gradually ft 
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became convulsed. as if all her nerves and muscles were 
writhing. She left him without a word of farewell. 

That night the took poison. For a week her life hung in 
the balance. The affair was the talk of the town. People 
pitied her, and condoned her fault in view of the violence of 
her infatuation. An overwhelming passion, however repre¬ 
hensible, attains a certain heroism, which redeems it. A 
woman who kills herself (or love is never stigmatized at an 
ad (literal. Renoldi. who refused to see her again, soon found 
himself the object of general reprobation. He had abandoned 
her, the story went, he lurl betrayed her and beaten her. 
The Colonel was so sorry lor the lady that he gave his junior 
officer a discreet hint. Paul d lleimral sought out his friend. 

“ Hang it aJJ, my dear fellow,” he said. " One can’t let a 
woman die. It's not done.” 

Renoldi lost his temper. He told his friend to hold hi* 
tongue. 

" It’s infamous.” muttered d'Henrical. 

They fought a duel, and to everyone’s delight. Renoldi was * 
wounded and was Confined to his bed for some time. 

Madame Poinyot heard of the duel, and loved him ail the 
more, because she thought he had iought on her behalf. 
But as she was still unable to leave her room, she did got 
tee him again before the departure of the regiment. 

The regiment had Urn three months at Lille, when one 
morning Renoldi revived a visit from the sister of his former 
mistress. Her prolonged sufferings and her i&viricible grief 
bad brought Madame Poinyot to death's door. There was 
t» hope of her recovery* She begged that she might tee him 
for one minute before she dosed her eyes for ever. Time and 
absence had tempered Renoldi’s wrath and relieved the ten¬ 
sion ot hit nerves. He shed tears and went to Havre to me 
hit dying mistress. She appeared to be in e x tre mit y. The 
two were left alooe together. At the bedside of this woman, 
of whose death he was die unwilling caste. Renoldi was 
seized with a paroxysm of remoree. He lobbed, and kieeed 
to 
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her with soch a passion of low, u he Jiad never before 
manifested. 

"No, no,” be faltered. "You must not die. You must 
get well. We will love each other for ever and ever." 

" Do you mean it? " she murmured. “ Do you really love 
me? '* 

In his grief he vowed that he loved her, and promised to 
be ready to receive her as soon as she was well attain. He 
hung over her pityingly. kissing her wasted hands, while the 
poor woman's heart beat fast and furiously. 

The next day he went track to the regiment. 

Six weeks later she joints! (tun at lalle. She had aged, and 
was changed tieyorrd recognition With despasr in his heart, 
he took her into his house. They lived together as man and 
wife, until the Colonel, who hud been so indignant with 
Renoldi for ending the liaivui. idocetid to the irregularity of 
the situation. It was. he sis], incompatible with the good 
example which the officers of a regiment ought to set. He first 
warned Renoldi, then he look him severely to task. Renotdi 
sent in his papers. 

They went to live in a villa on the Riviera, that classic 
retreat for lovers. Three more years went by, Renoldi. 
bowed beneath the yoke, was completely subjugated and had 
become resigned to Madame Puintnt's pertinacious love. 
Her hair had begun to turn white. He Looked upon himself 
as a man who had gone under lie was now cut off from 
everything* his hopes, his career, his interests, his pleasures. 
One day a visiting card was brought to him. bearing the 


" Joseph Pesngot. shipowner. Havre." 

It sms the husband. Madame Poingot's husband. He bad 
never made a protest, for be had realized that it wsa hopeless 
to fight against a woman's fatal obsession. Monsieur Poingot 
iWKnst to enter the bouse, and remained outside in the 
garden. He bowed politely to Renoldi. but would not take 
a east no* ewe on » garden bench. 
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“ Monsieur," he said, speaking clearly and deliberately, 
" I have not come to reproach yon, J am only too well 
aware iff the way in which the situation developed. I was 
the victim—we were all ol us the victims—of a kind oi . . . 
fatality. 1 should not have dreamt of intruding upon your 
privacy, if complications had not arisen. I have two 
daughters. The elder one is in love with a young man who 
adores her. His family, however, object to the match on 
account ol her mother's irregular (msition. I feel no resent¬ 
ment. I bear no malire. Bui 1 am devoted to my children. 
For their sake. I have conn to ask you lo give me back my 
wife, I hope that I may persuade her to-day to return to 
my roof ... to her own home For my part, I am prepared 
to forget the past, for the sike of my daughters," 

Renoldi's heart gave a violent leap He was delirioul 
with joy, like a nun condemned to death, who hears that be 
has been reprieved. 

" Why, certainly, sir . . certainly." he stammered. "As 
far as 1 am concerned ... I iwiw you. ... I sec your 
point. . . . You utr perfectly juvtihed. , , 

It was all he could do not in grasp Monsieur Poinfot’a 
hands, fall on hi* neck and kiss him on lioth cheeks. 

" Do come indoors," he cried. ' you will be more comfort¬ 
able in the drawing-room. I will go and find hrr." 

Rcnokti bounded up the stairs. Outside his mistress's door, 
however, be paused and pulled himself together. Then be 
went in with a grave face. * 

" There is someone in the drawing-room waiting to sew 
you," he said. " He brings you news of your daughters." 

She gave a start. 

" My daughters) What is the matter? Has anything 
happened to them? " 

" No." he replied. ” but a difficult situation has arias, 
with which only you can cope." 

Without waiting to hear more, she hurried downstairs. 
Overcome with emotion. be collapsed into a chair and Tffrrt 
Da 
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He tat there a Joog tune. But when hr heard angry voice* 
riling bom the room below, hr thought hr had better go 
down. 

Flushed with indignation. Madame Poinyot wu on her 
feet, on the point of leaving the room, while her husband 
had caijght her gown and was holding her back. 

" Don't you sec? ” lie pVadrd " You are sacrificing the 
future of our girls, our children, your own ilaughlrm." 

" I will never come back." she replied obstinately, 

Rcnokli grasped the situation. (June overcome, be 
approached Monsieur Pninyut 

" Do you mean to siy die refuse*.' " lie (altered. 

She turned to Rnioldi, am! vmuwiiat milsirrasMd by the 
presence of her lawful husband, die addrrssed him more 
formally than usual. 

“ Di> you know what he ask* <>f m>' lie wants roe to go 
back to him." 

She sneered with infinite dwlam at the nnfortunatr man 
who was almost on )u» kruss, to he; With the desperate 
courage of a nun playing Ills last eald. Kemildi began to 
reason with her. He pleaded (or the unfortunate girt*: he 
pleaded for the husband: he pleaded lor himself. Wlien be 
broke off, rocking his brain tor some fresh argument. Mon¬ 
sieur Poingot. at the end of his resources, murmured with an 
injtoctive touch of the old affection 

"Come, Ddphine my dear, dunk of your daughters." 

At this 'she embraced them both in a look of sovereign 
contempt. As she flung out of the room, in (he direction of 
the Mail-cue, she delivered herself of a parting shot: 

" You are a despicable pair/' she said, and disappeared 
upstairs. 

As toon as they were alone, they looked at each other for 
a moment, both of them equally stricken, equally crushed. 
M on si e ur Pomycf picked op his hat, which had fallen on the 
frotmd beside him. and dusted the knees of his trousers, 
which were white from contact with the floor. As Reaoidi 
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accompanied him to thr door. Monti rue Poin^ot made a 
(Impairing geuurc. and uirt, a* he bowed to hit supplants: 
" We are much to be pitied, sir. both you and I." 

Then with heavy ttrp he turned away. 
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A TRUK STORY 


A hi&h wind was racing round tin- house. one ol thole tearing 
gales that strip the Iasi haves from th< U<v> and whirl them 
up to the clouds. The shouting party, who wrtr still wear¬ 
ing their heavy boots. Were liugenni? over dinner. Flushed, 
excited, inflamed with wine, they sat round the great table. 
They were Norman squirts, with much of the yokel and 
peasant in their composition, wealthy, vigorous, and cast in 
melt a mould that at cattle (airs they could stop a bull by 
the boots and break them. All tliat day they had been 
riuoting over the grounds o( Maitre Blonde). the Mayor o( 
EparriBe, and now they were dirung with their boat at his 
bottle, which was half manor, half farm. They talked at 
the top ol' their voices. Their laughter was like the roaring 
el beasts, and they drank like fishes. They tat with their 
lap stretched out their elbows on the table, their eye* 
(framing in the lamplight. The room was warmed by a 
huge ire, which threw crimsoo reflection on to the ceiling. 
They wen ih e cwang dogs and sport. But this was the how 
what the thoughts of men, who are hall seas over, turn to 
other things. All ol them followed with their eyes s strapping 
|id with plump cheeks, who carefully carried a her rotyh, 

Ucnrieor Sljow, a 
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Stalwart fellow, wbo. liter studying for the priesthood, hid 
become 1 veterinary surgeon, and attended to all the animals 
fa the neighbourhood, exclaimed: 

"My word, Mallrc Blonde!, there are no flies on that 
girl of yours.” 

Thera was a loud burst ot laughter. An old nobleman, 
who was an outcast from his own class, and had taken to 
drink, lifted up bis voice: 

" I had a quite experience once wilh a girl just like that. 
I'll tell you alaiut it. Whenever 1 think of it. I am reminded 
of Mina, my bitch, whom I sold to Count d’Haussonel. But 
•be couldn’t bear to be parlttl I rum me. and as soon as she 
was let loose, she wuuid nine running hack to me. Io the 
end I got tired o! it. and asked the count to keep her chained 
up. And do you know what the creature did: She died,of 
1 broken heart Hut to return to my servant lass, this is the 
Story: 

1 was twenty five years old at the lime, and was living as 
a bachelor in my rhlUau o( Villi bun. You know, when 
one is young and well oil. and the time hangs heavy after 
dinner, one is on Hie look out for any amusement. I soon 
discovered a young woman, who was m service with Dfboultot 
of Cauvtlle. You know- Ihboultot, it I or.de I To cut it short. 
I took such a Ian, y to the wrench that 1 went to her master 
one day and offered to do a deal, fie was to let me have 
hk mud. and in return I would sell him Cocotte, my black 
mare, which he had been wanting to buy for hearty two 
yean. Dfbooltot held out his hand and said: 

' Done, Monsieur de Varurtot. Shake hands on it.’ 

The bargain was concluded. The girt came to the chiteau, 
and I rode the mare over to Camille myself and let hex go 
tor nine hundred francs. At first all went swimmingly. No 
•one was any the wiser. The one drawback was that Rom 
wbi rather too food of me. That girt. I must teQ you. was 
out of the ordinary. She most have had good blood in bm 
veins. Moat likely abe was the child of a servant, win had 
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b«a seduced by her master. To cut a long story short, she 
was so free with her caresses. wheedling ways, pet names 
and pretty tricks! that I began to take (right. I said to 
myself: 

' This mustn’t go on. or l shall be caught.’ 

But I’m not an easy person to raich. I'm rot the sort o( 
man one can get round with a luss or two. In fact I was just 
beginning to watch my step, when she came to me and told 
me she was with child. It was as if you had fired both barrels 
of a gun at my chest She kivsoi me and hugged me. She 
laughed and danced and was beside hi rst If with joy. 1 said 
nothing the first day, but that night I thought the matter 
over. 

' There it is. We must gi t out of this mess and break off 
the connection. It's high time ' 

You sec, my father and muthi r wi re Jiving at Baruevillr, 
and my sister was married to the Marquis of d'Yspare, at 
Rollrbec, only a nub- or two away from Vlllebon. It was 
no laughing matter. But how w.l» t to extricate myself? If 
I sent the girt away, people would think that something was 
wrong and would begin to talk, if I kept her, the cat would 
toon be out of the bag In any case. I could hardly leave 
her in the lurch. I spoke to my uncle, the Baron de Crateuil, 
a wily old (os, who wasn’t bom yesterday, and asked hit 
advice. Hr said calmly: 

’ You must marry her off. my boy.’ 

' Marr) r h« off, uncle? But how am 1 to find her a 
husband? ' 

He shrugged hrs shoulders slightly. 

’ How should I know? That's your look out, not mine. 
Bat if you have your wits about you. you'll soon find some¬ 
one.’ 

I took a whole week to think over his advice and to the 
•nd I mid to myself: 
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lor her. One evening the Ju*tk* of the Peace, with whom 
I had been dining, remarked: 

‘ That boy of old mother Paumelle's has been playing the 
ioo) again. He'll come to a bad end. Like mother, like son.' 

father Paumelle was a cunning old sinner, whose youth 
had left much to be desired. For a couple of francs she 
would have eheertuily sold herself lo the devil, with her 
•camp of a son thrown in. 1 went to see her and began tact¬ 
fully approaching her on the subject. I was becoming more 
and more entangled when she broke in upon me: 

' What were you dunking of giving the gulf ’ 

She was wily, the old hag. but I was no fool either, and 
hid my answer ready. As u happened. 1 had three plots of 
waste ground mar Saurvihe, In longing to my three Villebon 
farms. The tenants wire always complaining that they were 
too far away. To cut it short, 1 resumed possession of these 
three fields, amounting to mv acres m all. and as my farmers 
objected, 1 let them off their • ontrihntion of poultry, until 
the expiry of mill lease That settled ihe matter. Then I 
bought a strip ni sloping ground from my neighbour, Mon¬ 
sieur d’Aumonte, arid ran up a small rottage. The whole 
thing cost me filtren hundred banes. In this way. without 
going to much rxpensc. 1 had made a small property’, which 
I was prepared lo give the girl as a dowry. The old woman 
protested that it was not enough Hut I stood firm, and we 
parted without anything bring settled. 

Tbe next day. as soon as it was light, the young man 
came to see me. I had quite forgotten what he was tike. 
Bui when I mw him. I felt reassured He was not bad-looking 
for a peasant, but he gave one the impression of being a 
thorough reseat. He approached the subject in a romd-about 
way, at if he had come to buy a cow When we bad arrived 
at an agreement, be wanted to see tbe property, and off we 
went scion the fields. The scoundrel kept me there for three 
mortal boon. He surveyed the fields, r ne tm red them, and 
picked 19 dodt of mrtb, which be crushed b Us heads, a* 
it 
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it be wen afraid of being cheated u to the quality. The 
cottage waa not yet roofed over. He iousted on date instead 
of thatch, because it required less upkeep. Then be aaid: 

’ Of course you'll give us the furniture.' 

‘ Certainly not.' 1 said. ’ It’s very generous of me to give 
you a farm.' 

* 1 dare say,’ he sniggered. " A farm, with a child thrown 

in.' 

I could not help blushing 

1 Look here.' hr said, ' juu must give us a bed. a table, a 
wardrobe, three chairs and the ermkrry, or the whole thing 
is off.' 

1 gave in. We set out fur liuine. Hr had not yet aaid a 
word about the girl. Suddenly hr asked with a shifty, em¬ 
barrassed air: 

' But if she were to die. who would get the property? * 

‘Why. you, of course.' 

That was the one thing hr hail been aching to know the 
whole rooming. At this hr gavr mr his hand with an air of 
satisfaction. The matter was settled. 

What a time ] had trying to make Kosc see reason! She 
threw herself sobbing at my feyt and said: 

'To think that it's you. who are asking me to do tbit! 
You! You! * 

Foe more than a week she resisted all my arguments and 
entreaties. Women are fools. Once they get romantic notions 
into their" heads, good-bye to common sense. Love comes 
first Everything for love. At last l grew angry, and 
threatened to tore her oat. In the end she yielded, on condi¬ 
tion that die was allowed to come and see rot now and this. 

I led her myself to (he altar, paid the fees, and gave the 
wedding breakfast. In fact I did the thing handsomely. Then 

’ Ben you, my children/ and went off to ay brother in 
Tnnraier far na months. 

On ay retain I beard that sbe had beta every week to the 
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had hardly been borne an hoar when 
with a brat in her aim Believe me 
a turn when 1 saw the little creature. 

1 it. As lor Rose, she was a wreck, 
low of herself. She had grown gaunt 
•d. marriage did not appear to agree 

asked brr perfunctorily, 
s were opened. Sobbing and bk- 

live without you now ... I’d rather 
I can't.’ 

[ a noise, I comforted her as best I 
could, and took her as tar as the gate. 1 was told, as a matter 
of fact, that her husband beat her. and that her mother-in-law, 
the old vixen, led her a terrible life. Two days later, she 
was back again. She thiew her arms round me. She dragged 
herself along the ground on her knees. 

' Kill me, if yuu like, but I II never go back.' 
just what Mirra would have said, il she could have spoken. 
All this fusa began to get on my nerves, and t made myself 
■carte for another six months. <h> my return I was told that 
Rose had died three months before. Every Sunday, until her 
death, she had conn- back to thr chltcuu. just like Miraa, 
The child had survived its mother only a week. As for the 
husband, that wily rascal, he inherited the farm. Apparently 
he has done well tor bimseh. lie is now a town councillor. 
Well, be has me to thank tor his good fortune," added 
Monsieur de Varnetot with a laugh 
Monsieur Sfjour, the veterinary surgeon, raised his glass of 
■pints to his lips. 

" Whichever way you look at it," be pronounced gravely, 
" women like that art just a nuisance.” 


T» 
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of 

Am* dinner the men hoil adjourned to tiie smoking-tonm 
They were discussing um 'tpifIni ligarics and tutus'*tl. 
bequests. Monsieur la’ H run uni. wins was always ropectlubd 
alluded lo as the eminent lawv-r or tin* famous advocate, came 
to the fireplace and st.s-l Icjiimu: against the mantelpiece. 

" At the present moment." he said. " 1 am trying to find 
a missing heir, who disappeared in peculiarly distressing 
cire unis lances. We have hi re one ol those simple but poignant 
tragedies of everyday life, which are liable to occur at any 
time, but I have never come across a more harrowing case 
than this. Here arc the tarts; 

About six months ago I was summoned to the bedside of 
a dying woman. 

* Monsieur Le Brument,' she said to me, ' I am going to 
ask a service ol yon, a very delicate and difbcult service, 
which will tax your patience to the uttermost. I want you 
first to take notice ol the terms ol my will, which is lying over 
there on the table. 1 have left you, in caie of failure, a fee 
of five thousand ftancs. but in case of success a hundred 
thousand. When 1 am dead, you must find my Son.' 

She asked me to help her to sit up in bed, to enable her 
to tax mote freely. She was labouring for breath, and spoke 
to a wheezing, spasmodic voice. The house to which I bad 
been anmm o ne d was a very handsome one. The luxurious 
1 * 
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bedroom was fumlsbtd with expensive simplicity; ft war hung 
with tapestries to heavy irvd substantial that they were like a 
wall, to grateful to the sight that they seemed to carets the 
beholder, to dense that the human voice seemed to lose itself 
in those muffling folds, 

’ You wiB be the first living soul,' said the dying woman, 

‘ to listen to my terrible story. If only my strength last out 
to enable me to tell you the whole of it! I want you to hear 
every detail, so that you, whom 1 know to be not only a man 
-jff the world, but a man o( trader heart, may be filled with a 
emtino desire to help me to the Irrst of your power. 
^Before my marriage I was in love with a young man. My 
gjltty, howrver, did not consider him a sufficiently good 
^jtch, and refused his proposal. Soon afterwards the)* 
^tarried me to a very wealthy man I accepted him, u 
■ young girts do, from ignorance, timidity, docility, indiffer¬ 
ence. 1 gave birth to a son. and a few years later my 
husband died Thr man with whom 1 had been in love was 
now married himself When he heard that 1 was left a 
widow, he was in agonies of grief to think that he was no 
longer free. He came to see me, and sobbed and wept in 
my p r esen ce, until my heart was nearly broken. I did not 
refuse him my friendship Perhaps I should have declined 
to se* him. But can you blame me? 1 was lonely, so lonely, 
sad, despondent And ] still loved him. What sufferings 
we we sometimes called upon to bear! My father and 
mother were both dead 1 had no one but him in the world. 
He often came to see me. We spent whole evenings together. 
1 ought never to hare let him come so frequently, consider' 
lug that be was a married man. But 1 had not the strength 
to forbid him. What am I to ay? ... He became my 
fever. How did it come about? As if I knew! As if one 
ever knew) What other result is possible, when • man and 
a woman art drawn to each other by die Iniinflbh fetes of 
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the can for evtr refute to grant him that for which he pray*, 
kneeling before her in agonies of supplication, pleading with 
teats, distracting words, transports of passion? How can she 
drive him to despair, in obedience to the world's code of 
honour, when her one desire is to sec him happy, to gratify 
hit slightest wish, and overwhelm him with every imaginable 
joy? Think of the strength it would demand, the sacrifice of 
happiness, the bitterness of renunciation. And then, what 
woman could be so egotistically self-righteous? ... In the 
end, Monsieur Lc Brument. 1 became his mistress, and i was 
happy. I had twelve years of happiness. 1 made friends 
with his wife, and this, I own. was very weak, very base of 
me. He helped me to bring up my son We nude a man 
of him. a proper man. intelligent, generous, broad-minded, 
endowed with common sense and strength of will. We had 
both devoted ourselves to him in equal measure, and Jean 
was almost as fond of my . . . my lover as I was myself. 
He called him " Rn n mi," and had the <!rr|ir»t rrspect lor 
him. He had always received from him wise counsel. and 
be looked up to him. as an example o| integrity, honour, up¬ 
rightness. He accepted him as an old. loyal and devoted 
friend of fus mother's, almost as a kind ot spiritual father, 
guardian and protector. Perhaps he had never given a 
thought to our relationship. From his earliest yean be had 
been accustomed to this man's presence in the house, in dose 
companionship with both of us. and to the interest he took 
in our concerns. 

One evening the three of us were to dine together, which 
was always a special treat for me. I was expecting both of 
them to eo«w in, and was wondering which of the two would 
be the first to arrive. The door opened. It was my old 
friend who entered. 1 went to meet him with outstretched 
atm and hb tip* met mine in a lingering kiss of hippmoa. 

Suddenly s (right sound. a rustling, a mere nothing, that 
myufesrioua Kontka, which indicates the presence of some 
«oe in the roam, made us start and tam sharply round. Jean, 
7 ) 
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my ton, stood them, looking at us with a ghastly face. It 
sms an appalling moment ol utter consternation. I shrank 
back, stretching out my hands towards my son, as if in sup¬ 
plication. Bat he had left the house. I never saw him again. 

My lover and 1 remained confronting each other. We were 
stunned, struck dumb. 1 collapsed into a chair. I had an 
impulse, a vague but compelling impulse, to tush out into 
the Bight and disappear for ever. Then convulsive sobs rose 
in my throat. 1 burst into a paroxysm of tears. My soul was 
lacerated; all my nerves were wrung by that horrible sensa¬ 
tion ol irreparable disaster, that feeling of unutterable shame 
which strikes a mother's heart at such a moment. 

My lover remained standing in front of me, utterly aghast, 
not daring to rome near me. speak to me, or touch me, for 
fear the boy should return at that very moment. At last he 
taid: 

' I will go and find him ... and tell him . . . make him 
understand. ... I must see him , . . explain to him. . . .’ 

He left the room 

I waited in agony, shuddering at the slightest sound. When¬ 
ever the fire on the hearth gave a faint crackle, I felt sick 
with fear, with indescribable and intolerable emotion. An 
hour, two hours, went hy. An unknown terror arose within 
my heart, and anguish so intense that I would not wish the 
worst ol men to be condemned to endure it. Where was my 
child! What was he doing? 

At last, about midnight, a messenger brought ate a note 
from my lover. I can still remember every word of it. 

* Has Jean returned? I have not been able to find him. 
I am waiting downstairs. 1 bad better not come up at But 
hour of the night.’ 

1 wrote in pencil oo the note; 

* Jean has not returned. You must find him. 1 

1 spent the whole of that night in my armchair, waiting. 
I Marly went mad. I wanted to scream, to run away, to 
roll <m the ground. But I never moved. I sat there waiting. 
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What would come erf it ail? I tried to imagine. I tried to 
foresee, but I could not lot* into the future, in spile of all 
my efforts, in spite of all the torments of my soul, i now 
began *to dread a meeting between the two. What would 
happen? What would the boy do? I was rent with horrible 
fears that gave rise to ghastly imaginings. You do under¬ 
stand, Monsieur Lr llrument. do you not? My maid, who 
eras not aware that anything had tupjiranl. kept coming into 
the room; she thought, no doubt, that I hail gone out of my 
mind. I dismissed her wiili .« word, a gestutr At last she 
sent for the doctor, who found me writhing in nervous con¬ 
vulsions. I was put to bid. and hr.iin fever set in. When I 
recovered consciousness after > lung illiuss, I saw at my bed¬ 
side ... my lover . . . alone 

* My son,* I cried * Win-re i> my son' 

He made do reply. 

* Dead? ... Is he dead? ' 1 faltered ' Has he killed 

himself? * 

* No, no, 1 swear it. Hut in spill- of our efforts, we have 
not succeeded in finding him.' 

Then with one of those sudden flashes of ungovernable and 
unreasoning rage, ] said hotly, indignantly; 

* 1 forbid you ever to come nor me. or set me again, until 
you have found him. Now go.* 

He left the room. That was twenty years ago, and I have 
never set eyes on either of them since. Think of it. Can you 
imagine t£e terrible tortures, the slow, continuous rending of 
my heart, the heart of a mother, the heart of a woman, and 
this agonizing waiting ... to which there can be no end, 
no end. Ah. yes ... the end is at hand at last, because I 
am dying. I am dying, without ever seeing cither of theta 
again, my ton, or my lover My lover baa written to me 
•very day .far twenty years, but I have always refused to 
Me bias, even tor a moment. I bad always a feeling that if 
I ever let Mm come back, my ami wwold reappear at the very 
mat *■**«»“» My son) ... My son! ... Is hr alive or 
7S 
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dead? Where hu he hidden himself? Far away, perhaps, 
on the other aide of the great ocean, in some distant land, of 
which even the name is strange to me? Does he ever think 
of me? Oh, if he knew! How cruel children are! Has he 
never realized to what appalling sufferings be condemned me; 
into what depths of despair and anguish he plunged me, still 
living, still young, there to remain unto my dying day, me, 
his mother, who bore him, who loved him with all the passion 
of her heart? Tell me, was it not cruel? . . . You most say 
all this to him; you must repeal my dying words; 

' My child, my dear, dear child, be less harsh in your deal¬ 
ings with unhappy humanity. Life is already brutal and 
savage enough. My dear eluld. imagine what her fife was 
like, your heartbroken mother's life, from the day you left 
her. My dear child, forgive her and lor e her, now that she 
is dead, for she has suffered the most frightful of penances.' 

She was panting for breath and quivering, as if she were 
addressing her son, and he were standing there before her. 
Then the added: 

1 And you must tell him this, too. Monsieur Le Brument. 
I have never seen . . . tliat man again . . . from that day 
to this.' 

She broke oft; then in a fading voice she murmured; 

‘ Prey leave me now. 1 would die alone, since the two 1 
love are not by my side.' 

" I left the room.” Maltre Le Brument added, ” weeping 
like a child. I sobbed so loudly that my coachman Veard and 
tamed round to look at me. 

And to think that tragedies such as this are happening all 
round ns, every day. 

1 have not found her son . . , that son . . . that cnel 
eon. whom . . . think of me as you pleaae ... I regard as 
a criminal.” 


7 * 
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TWO LITTLE SOLDIERS 

Eviiy Sunday. a* soon a> thrv were Irtr, the two tittle 
soldiers set out for a walk together On leaving (he I arracks 
they turned lo the right, ami [ussi] through {’ourlievoie with 
long, quick strides, as if they were on .1 mute march. But u 
soon as the bouses were left behind, they proceeded at a more 
leisureiy pace along the hare and dusty highway, leading to 
Bczons Of abort and puny tiuiid. they were almost lost in 
their military greatcoats, which were too long and loo wide 
for than, while the sleeves came down over their hands. 
Tbetr red trousers were so baggy that thry hampered their 
movements. When they wanted to walk fait, they had to 
straddle their legs. Their tall, stiff shakos almost completely 
hid their faces, their pathetic, hollow cheeked facts, typically 
Breton, with calm, mild blue ryes and an expression of almost 
sob-human simpbdty. They never exchanged a word during 
their walk, but forged straight ahead, both intent on the 
mint object,'which made conversation unnecessary. At tbs 
entrance to the little Champioux wood, they had discovered 
a nook, whi ch reminded them of their own country. This 
«■» the only pine where they felt at home. At the Colon** 
and Cheton rmsnomh where the trees begin, they took af! 
their toekne, which were • mailing weight upon their heeds, 

P 
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uyt mopped their brows. They always stopped for a little 
while oa the Borons bridge to look at the Seine. They bong 
halt-way over the parapet and gazed at the great Argenteuil 
dock, where the white-sailed yachts were heeling over to the 
wind. They were reminded, perhaps, of the port of V’aimes, 
which was neaj their home, and the fishing-boats that sailed 
acroM the Bay of Morbihan towards the open sea. When 
they had crossed the Seine, they stopped and provisioned 
themselves at the pork butcher's, the baker's and the local 
wine-shop. Their purchases consisted of a pint and a half of 
thin wine, a piece of Mark pudding and two pennyworth of 
bread, which they stnnid awav in their handkerchiefs. As 
soon as they were out of the village, they sauntered along at 
an easier pace and began to talk. 

Before them lay a plain. doMnl hem and there with clumps 
of trees, ft led lo the grove which always reminded them of 
the wood at Kct man van Thev followed a narrow path, 
which ran between field*, of wheal and oats, and was almost 
lost among the young green of the oops. At this point 
Join Kerderan would mv.iriahlv wy to his fnrnd. Luc Le 
Gaiudec: 

" It is just like Plounivon." 

“ Yes. exactly!"' 

They walked on side bv side Their hearts were thronged 
with memories of their own country, with reawakened image*, 
which were as crude as those coloured picture* that are sold 
for a halfpenny. In their mind's eye. they saW again a 
corner of a field, a hedge, a streteh of moor, cross-roads, a 
granite crudfix. There was a stone, marking the boundaries 
of a property, at whirfi thry always stopped, because it 
bore some resemblance to the dolmen of Locneaven. Every 
Sunday, when they came to the first dump of trees, Lor li 
Gam dec would cut himself a switch of hardwood. He would 
slowly peel off the bark, while be thought of Us people at 
home. Jean Kerderan carried the provisions. From time to 
time Luc mentioned a name, or recalled tome modest of 
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their childhood in at few brief word*, which set them dream¬ 
ing for ft long time. Gradually their country, their beloved 
country, which eras so far away, took possession of than 
again, penetrating into their hurt, and sending than, 
through space, something of itself, its sounds, its familiar 
scenes, its scents, m which tin fragrance of young heath was 
mingled with the tang of the sea. Instead oi the reek of 
Paris sewage, with w hic h the held* of tin- suburbs are fertilised, 
they caught the swn t smell <4 the lluwi ring hroom, borne 
upon the salt brem- tfiat blow, from the si-a The uils of 
pleasure-boats, which showed .dsive the liver'banks, reminded 
them of tbe sails oi ciu-timt vi-wls, seen across die great 
plain, which Lay bi tun rt tin ir ullage and the sea. 

The pair walked slowly on Happy and at the same time 
sad. they were haunted by a phasing melancholy, by the 
slow, persistent regret of a i.ic<d animal, whiih remembers 
its freedom. By the time I.iic had tint dm I (seling his switch, 
they had reached I he cornu of the wood, where they pic¬ 
nicked every Sunday Tiny found their two bricks, which 
they always hid in the liuslies. nude a little fue of sticks and 
toasted their sausage on the point ol their knives. When they 
had fmished their meal to the last crumb of bread and the 
last drop of wine, they continued to sit there on the grass, 
ride by side, without saying a word, their heavy lidded eye* 
gazing into the distance, their hand* crossed as if they were 
at Km, their rvd-trousered legs stretched out among tbe 
scarlet poppies. Their leather shakos and brass buttons 
gfitterad in the burning sunshine, frightening the larks who 
mere soaring and carolling overhead, to that they stopped 
ringing. 

Towards noon they began glancing now and then in the 
directJOQ of the village of Bezons. It was nearly lime (or the 
giri to appear. She passed them every Sunday when 
rite went to sulk her cow and move her to fresh pasturage. 
Beta was the only cow to the neighbourhood, which was pat 
o>t to gnee, and its grazing ground wai a mere atrip on (he 
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outakirts of the wood, some tittle distance away. Suddenly 
they caught sight of the girl, a solitary figure moving across 
the plain. When they saw the bright tin milk-pail flash in 
die untight, their spirits rose. They never talked about her 
to each other. But they were glad to see her, without knowing 
why. She was a tali, sturdy girl with red hair and a sunburnt 
face, one of those strapping young women who thrive in the 
country districts outside Paris. One Sunday, when she saw 
that they were in the usual place, she said to them: 

" Good morning, you come here pretty often, don't 
you?" 

" Yes,” replied Lur, who was the more daring of the two 
little eoldicis, " we always come here when we're off duty.” 

Nothing more was said dial day. But when she saw them 
again on the following Sunday, she smiled at them with the 
patronizing kindliness at a woman ot the world, dealing with 
two shy young men, 

"What do you do to amuse yourself when you come 
here? " she said. “ Watch the grass grow? " 

Luc smiled back at her. 

” Just that.'' 

" It must be rather slow.” 

"Well, no,” hr replied, still smiling. 

She walked on. Presently she returned with her brimming 
pail, and stopped in front of them. 

" Would you tike a drop of milk? ” she said. ” It will 
remind you of home.” 

Sprung of the same rustic stock, sharing the same instincts, 
and perhaps far from home herself, the had hit the mark at 
once. The two young men were touched With seme difficulty 
she let a tittle milk trickle into the narrow-necked bottle, in 
which they had brought Ureir wine. Luc drank hist in little 
lip*, (topping every now and then to see that he was not 
taking more than his share. Then be paused the bottle to Jean. 
The girl remained in front of them with her bands 

on brr hips and her pad on the ground at hwr fwt. Shews 
to 
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pleatedat the light erf that enjoyment. Thai the went twwy. 
ailing to them: 

” Well, good-bye till next Sunday.'' 

Their eyes followed her tall figure. as it gradually dwindled, 
until at hist it was swallowed UJI in the green of the fields. 

Next Sunday, as they lelt the barracks, Jean said to Luc : 

" Don't you think we might buy her something tor a 
treat? ” 

They were greatly pcrplexist by the problem ot what they 
should choose for (he defivtalmn ot the (arm girl. Luc sug¬ 
gested a piece of sausage, but Jean, who had a sweet tooth, 
was in favour of boiled sweets Lur g.ivr m. and they bought 
a pennyworth of red and white swirls at llie groerr's. This 
time they hurried over then ]>i. ttu dual: hotli were excited at 
the thought of seeing lu r again. • 

Jean was the first to catch sight nf her. 

** Here ahe conns,'' he said 

" To be sure." replied Luc. 

As soon as she saw them, slit smil'd at them from a distance 
and called out: 

"WeU, how goes it? ” 

"How's yourself? " they replied in one breath. 

Then she began a conversation She talked to them of 
all the simple, things in winch they were likely to be interested, 
the weather, the crops, her employers. At hrst they were 
too shy to offer her the sweets, which were slowly mtlting in 
Jean's pocket. But at last Luc plucked up courage and 
mattered: 

"We’ve got a present for yon." 

" What m it? " ahe asked 

Blushing up to the roots of his hair. Jean palled out the 
little paper bag and gave it to her. She began eating the 
centals, her cheeks bulging, as she transferred the sweets 
from ooe side of her mouth to the other. Sitting on the ground 
at her feet, the two soldiers watched bet with sentimental 
raptor*. Then she went away to milk her cow. When the 
fr I 
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came back, she gave them another drink of milk. 

They thought of her all that week, and sometimes spoke 
to each other about her. The following Sunday she stayed 
with them for a good long chat, and the three of them sat side 
by aide, gazing into the distance, their bands clasping their 
kpees, talking of all the little incidents in their lives and 
minutely describing the villages where they were bora. The 
oow, when she saw that her attendant had sat down, instead 
of Coming to milk her. turned her heavy head with its moist 
nostrils towards her. and showed her impatience by long- 
drawn lowing before long the girl consented to shale their 
meat and take a sip oi their wine. Hums were now in season, 
and occasionally she broughl them some in her pocket. In 
her genial company, the two little Breton soldiers thawed com¬ 
pletely and chatti-red like birds. 

One Tuesday. Luc L»- (i.umlcc asked lor leave of absence. 
He had never done such a tiling before. He did not return 
to barracks till ten at night. Jean was uneasy, and racked 
hi* brains to discover why his Im-nd had taken this outing. 
7b* following Friday. Luc borrowed bfty centimes from the 
man who slept in the next bed tu his, and again applied for 
a few hours' leave, which was granted. The following Sunday, 
when he set out with Jean for their usual walk. Luc was not 
himself. He had a curious air of excitement. Jean could not 
make it out. He had a vague suspicion that there was some¬ 
thing the matter, but he could not think what it was. They 
did not talk to each other until they reached their favourite 
spot, where they had worn the grass away by sitting there 
an much. They ate their food more slowly than usual. Neither 
ef them wu hungry. Before long, the (am girt made her 
appearance. They watched her coming towards them, just at 
they did every Sunday. But this time, when she was dns 
to them, Luc rose and took two steps towards her. She set 
her pad down on the ground and threw her arms round bit 
neck. She bugged and kissed him heartily, without taking 
any notice of jean, of whose prtn cnc a , indeed, idle re nrte iv 
Si 
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teemed aware. Poor Join m completely bewildered. He 
■u 10 utterly taken aback that be did not at first grasp the 
full significance of what hr had Men. Hit wiul was distraught, 
his heart was broken. But as yet he scarcely realized the 
truth. The girt sat down beside Luc, and they began to talk 
to each other. Jean did not look at them. It was dear to 
him now why his friend had been absent twite during that last 
week, and his sou! was hot within him. He felt wounded 
to the quick, like a nun who has Ixvii betrayed. Luc and 
the girl went oft together to move the <<>w to a (resit patch 
of grass. Jean followed them with hi> ryo. He saw them 
saunter away, side by side Luc's red trousers made a 
bright splash of colour on tin road It was Luc who picked 
Up the mallet and drove in the slake to which the Cow was 
tethered. The girl sat down t.» milk, while Luc stood by. 
absently patting the cow's sharp h.ukbone. Then they left 
the pad of milk standitu: in the cuss, and went deeper into 
the wood. Jean could sic Hot lulu; but tin' screen ol leave* 
behind which they had vanished He lilt so overcome that 
if he hail attempted to stand up, hr would certainly have 
fallen over. He sat where lie was without moving. He was 
stunned with shock and pain His simple heart was deeply 
hurt. He could have burst into tears. He wanted to run 
away and hide himself, and never sit ryes on anyone again. 
At tart he law the pair coming out of the grove. They were 
walking hand in hand, as plighted lovers do in country placet. 
Loc wai‘carrying the pail. They kissed each other again 
at parting, a&d the girt threw Jean a friendly good-bye and 
a meaning smile. She forgot to offer him any milk that day. 
The two little soldiers sat on. side by side a* usual, without 
moving. They were silent and calm and thrre eras nothing in 
their placid faces to betray the tumult in their hearts. The 
Mrt beat down upon them. Now and then the cow looked at 
them bom a and lowed. At their customary time 

they Met and set out for home. Loc was peeling a switch, 
while Jean earned the me bottle, which he left at the wine- 
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«hop U B«zoci. They came to the bridge, and u omJ 
(topped half-way a atm for a minute or two to watch the water 
flowing. Jean leaned over the iron parapet. He leaned over 
farther and farther, as if something in the river had attracted 
hta attention. 

" Are you trying to get a drink of water? ’* asked Luc. 

Just aa he said the last word. Jean fell head first over the 
panpet. His legs flew up and described a circle in the air, 
and the little blur and red soldier dropped like a stone, struck 
the water and disappeared 

Log’s throat was paralysed with horror. He tried to shout, 
but could not utter a sound. Some distance away, he saw 
something move. Jean's brad rose above the surface, but 
vanished again instantly. Still farther down he saw a hand 
appear, a single hand, which emerged from the river and 
then disappeared. Thai was all. Boatmen, who came hurry¬ 
ing to the spot, could not find the body all that day. 

Almost beside himself. Luc rushed back alone to the 
barracks. As he reported the accident, his eyes were brim¬ 
ming with tears, and his voice was broken with sobs. 

” He leaned over," he fallens!, blowing his nose repeatedly. 
” He leaned over the railing ... he leaned over so far . . . 
that be overbalanced and turned head over heels , . . and 
. . . then ... 1 saw him falling . . . falling. . . 

He was so overcome with grief that ht could not continue. 

But wbat it he had guessed the truth! 




VIII 

THE TRAWLER 


Tire following paragraph aftM-ati-d nsnitty in Uk- newspapers: 

" Boulogne-sur-Mcr, January 

A correspondent writes. 

Our local fishing population. which has tucn so severely 
tried during the two last years, has suffered another terrible 
disaster. A fishing boat, skip]* red by its owner, a fisherman 
of the name of Jaccl. was trying to make the harbour, and 
was swept away to the west, and broken to pieces on the 
rock* of the breakwater. Jn spite of the efforts of the life¬ 
boat! and of lines passed on board by means of the rocket 
apparatus, four men and the cabin-boy were lost. The rough 
weather continues and further disasters are feared.” 

" A fisherman of the name of Javel.'' Could this be the 
brother of the man who lost his arm? If tills poor fellow, 
roiled by the waves, lying perhaps among the fragments of 
has shattered boat, is the man I mean, he took part, eighteen 
ymn ago. in another tragedy, terrible and uncompromising, 
lie «S those grim dramas of the sea. 

Then wen two brothers r»n«t javel. The elder was at 

thwt time-f- of a trawler. These trawlers are the beet 

JMfaf^pta tat hare ever beta built. The tabby little 
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vessels mb so tolid thal they can stand any weather, and they 
never remain long in harbour. Dancing like corks on the 
waves, buffeted by the rough salt winds of the Channel, they 
are never weary of roaming the sea, scudding along with 
swelling tails, and trailing over the side their great nets, 
which drag along the bottom of the ocean, and scrape off 
and bring to the surface all the creatures that hide in the 
rocki: clumsy crabs with crooked claws, lobsters with pointed 
feelen, and flat fish that ding to thr sand. When the breeze 
is fresh and the sea not too high, fishing begins. The net is 
fastened along the whole length of a great iron-shod boom. 
This is lowered into the sea by mrans of two ropes, running 
on two pulleys, one at each end ol the ship. The trawler, 
borne on by wind and tide, reaps the harvest of the sea by 
means ol this tackle, which scouts the ocean bed. 

Javel's crew consisted of Ins younger brother, four men 
and a cabin-boy. They left Boulogne on a fine, dear day, 
intending to let down the trawl Bet. Hut soon the wind began 
to rite and the ship had to run before the squalls. She made 
for the coast of England, hoping to shelter there, but the 
sea was so high and was dashing so violently against the 
land that they could nut enter any of the harbours. She put 
out to sea again and ran lor the Trench coast. But tbe 
storm still made it impossible for the little ship to approach 
the jetties. The entrance to every port was a seething cauldron 
of foam, turmoil and danger. The trawler put out to sea 
again, bobbing over the crests of the waves, buffeted, shakes, 
^drenched with volumes of water, but still undaunted. She 
' was accustomed to this rough weather, which sometimea kept 
her dodging backwards and forwards between England and 
France, unable to shelter in any port on either side of the 
Channel. Wbeo at last the storm began to abate, the trawler 
was out at tea, and although tbe waves were still high, the 
master ordered the net to be lowered. The gnat trawl was 
brought up on deck, and four men, two in tbe bow and two 
in die stem, began to run out tbe ropes, to which it waa 
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listened, over the pulleys. Suddenly the net touched bottom, 
but *t tbit moment a huge wave rocked the boat violently. 
The younger Javri. who was in the bow, superintending the 
lowering of the net. slaggrri-d. His arm was caught between 
the rope, which had slackened for a moment, and the woodra 
pulley, on which it was running. He made a frantic effort 
to tug away the rope with his free hand, but the net was 
already dragging and had pulled the tackle taut again, ao 
that the limb could not be releases!. Young Javri crird out 
in agony. Ail hands ran to the ri-wue His brother left the 
tiller They seized the rope and tried to drag it clear of the 
arm. which was being rrushid hitwn n the rope and the 
pulley. Their efforts were tnvuio'i ssful, 

" We shall have to cut the to;*'.'* tod one of the errw, 
and took a large knife from his pelrt. Two slashes with 
this, and young Javil’s arm was saved But to sever the 
rope meant the loss of the net. and the net cost money, a 
large sum of money, filtien hundred francs ft belonged to 
the elder Javel, who had a great respect for his own property. 
In an agony of apprthinston. be tried: 

“ No. Don’t cut it. Wait. I'm going to luff.” 

He went to the rudder, and put the helm hard down. But 
the boat scarcely responded. Not only teas she hampered 
by the net, which imjwded the action of the rudder, but she 
was borne along by wind and current. Young Javel had 
sunk to hia knees. He clenched his trrth and there wit a 
tortured look in bis ryes. But hr did not say a word. Hia 
brother came back, still in dread lest one of the crew should 
me his knife. 

•• Wait, wait. Don’t cut it yrt. We mttit let go the 
anchor.” 

The anchor was lowered and the whole ol the chain paid 
oat. Then they hauled on the capstan to take the at rain off 
the Cables of the trawl. At last the ropes slackened and tbit 
—*H the Imp ri son ed arm to be released. It hung limp In 
Hi KU ~*-*»j‘s-r sleeve. Young Javd seemed completely 
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dazed. When hie jersey was removed, hie arm presented a 
horrible spectacle. The flesh was reduced to pulp and At 
Wood was spurting out in jets, like water from a pump. 
Young Jeve) looked at his arm and muttered: 

" That's done for." 

The blood was forming a pool on the deck. 

“ He’ll Weed to death." exclaimed one of the fishermen, 
" We must tie the artery," 

They took a piece of thick, brown, tarry string, and wind¬ 
ing it round the arm above the wound, constricted it as tightly 
aa possible. Gradually the flow of blood was diminished, 
till it Stopped entirely. 

Young javel rose to his (ret. His arm was hanging by 
hh tide. He seized it with (he other hand, raised it, turned 
it and shook it. livery smew was crushed. Every bone in 
it was broken. It was hanging only by the muscles. He 
gazed at it sadly and thoughtfully. Then he sat down on a 
rolled-up sail. His companions advised him to bathe the 
wound continuously to prevent it (rum mortifying. They 
put a bucket beside him and hr kept ladling out the water 
with a tumbler and letting it trickle over his terrible injuries. 

" You Would be better below," said his brother. 

He went below, but came up after an hour. He felt un¬ 
easy by himself, and in any case he preferred to be out in 
the open air. He resumed his seat on the rolled-up sad, and 
began bathing his arm again. 

They made a good catch. The big. white-bellied fish lay 
on tha deck beside young Javel, in their dying agonies. He 
watched them, while be went on bathing his injured limb. 
Aa soon at the trawler approached Boulogne, the wind began 
to rise again, and the little boat had to coutinoe on her add 
cuter. She pitched and rolled, and the unfortunate tuffenr 
was toaaed about and shaken. Night descended. The storm 
raged till dawn. At sunrise she was once more near the 
coast, but as the sea began to go down, the tacked 
about and made for France. Toward* evtoag, young Jcvai 
« 
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remained at sea for a Ig time the fish was pickled in barrel! 
of salt to preserve it J 

" Couldnjt I put ii the brine barrel? " he asked. 

"Yes, why not? ’ I j d the others. 

They emptied one! the barrels already filled with their 
catch of the last fewfys, and they laid the arm at the very 
bottom. They cove£ it with salt, and then put back the 
fish one by one. 

*' Mind we don't jt it up to auction," said one of the 
fishermen jokingly. *#veryone laughed, except the two 
brothers. 

The wind did nofcrop that day. They tacked about in 
Sight of Boulogne titt<„ o'clock the next morning. Young 
Javel never ceased Ithing his wound. From time to time 
he rose to his feet a: walked from one end of the boat to 
the other. His brot r , w ho was at the tiller, followed him 
with his eyes, and sl 0 k his head. At last the ship made 
harbour. 

The doctor cxamini the wound and pronounced it to be 
in a satisfactory cor* j 0 „ . He bandaged it and ordered the 
patient to rest. But ivel refused to go to bed until he had 
Claimed his arm. if hurried back to the harbour to find 
the barrel which he Id marked with a cross, It was emptied 
in his presence, andhe took possession of his amputated 
limb, which had beetcvell preserved by the brine. Though 
shrivelled, it was periily fresh. He wrapped it k a cloth, 
which he had brougb for that purpose, and took it home 
with him. 

His wife and chOdn spent a long time examining this 
relic of husband and ither. They touched the fingers and 
removed the vestiges r salt from under the aaBt. Then the 
carpenter wis sent fotand told to make a little coffin. 

The next day the tide crew of the trawler followed the 
amputated arm to th«fpave. The two brother*, aide by side, 
conducted the foucraiervke. The sacristan of the church 
carried the coffin und* n» arm. 
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Young J*vd retired from the tea. A small post m found 
for ban in the poet. In later day*, when he referred to hi* 
accident, be would tty. under his breath, to his audience'. 

" If only my brother had been willing to cut the net loote, 
I shouldn't have lost my arm. Hut he always bad an eye 
to the Qttia r hanr r ** 





IX 

STORY OF A FARM CURL 

i 

It was glorious weather. Th.- him-turn!*, who had been on* 
usually quick over their dinner, h.id hurried nil again into 
the fields. Rose, the maid, remained abau- in (hr big kitchen, 
where the lire on the hearth * i' dying down On the glowing 
embers stood a steaming mmcc|i,i». fi«'in which she drew hot 
water from time to time, aa she .slowly washed her dishes. 
Every now and then she broke <df to took at the two square 
patches of light, which the sun, shining through the window, 
east upon the kitchen table, and she notiad how plainly the 
ftsws in the glass showed up. Tliree venturesome hens were 
picking op crumbs under the chairs. Smells from the poultry 
yard, war® whiffs of fermenting manure, came drifting through 
the hall -open door, and in the silence of (}>e sultry noon, the 
crowing of cocks rang out dearly. 

When Rom had finished her dishes, wiped the table, swept 
the hearth and put away the plates on the tsO dresser at the 
hack of the kitchen, beside the wooden clock, which was tick¬ 
ing aunuiuudy, the drew a deep breath. For no apparent 
ra am n sh a was leahng a little giddy and o ppressed. She looked 
at the wall* of hUekeped clay, at the smoke-darkened, cob- 
w c h b a d rafters, from which bung nit herrings and strings of 
oanoa. Fima the stamped-dows earthen floor, which was 
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aatnrated with all the liquid* thai bad been *pilt on it in the 
course of many year*, the hot of the day drew dale emana¬ 
tion*, which mingled with the slightly acrid odour of the milk, 
tet for cream in the cool room adjoining. A little nauseated 
by these odours. Hose sank into a chair, intending, however, 
to take up her sewing as usual. But she ielt too limp to work, 
staggered into the doorway for a breath of air. Caressed 
by the warmth of the blazing sun, she was consckxu of s 
delirious feeling of well-being which stirred her heart and' 
coursed through her limbs. A thin, shimmering vapour hung 
above the dung-hill, which stood before the door. The bens 
were lying on their sides, wallowing and scratching with one 
languid claw for worms. The cock strutted proudly in their 
midst. Every now and then be would single out a ben, and 
drcle round her, with a little dork of appeal, which the hen, 
pladdly obeyed. Then she would shake the dust from her 
feathers and tie dow n again on the ding-heap, while the cock 
proceeded to voice his triumph At this, all the cocks in the 
neighbouring hen runs would Iwgin to crow, as if sending one 
another amorous challenges from farm to farm. 

Rose gazed idly at the poultry. Then she looked up, and 
her eyes were dazzled by the brightness of the apple-trees in 
bloom, which had the whiteness of well-powdered wigs. A 
young colt, wild with jov, dashed past her at a gallop. Twice 
he made the complete circuit of the held, keeping close to 
the row of trees, which grew beside the boundary ditches. 
That he suddenly stopped and turned his head Tram side to 
side, as if dismayed at finding himself alone. Rose, too, felt 
an impulse to kick up her heels tike the colt, and at the same 
time a longing to throw herself down on the ground, stretch 
out her limbs, and rest in the hot, still air. In a mood of 
sensuous content she closed her eyes and took a few hesitating 
steps. Then she sauntered along to the hen-house to look for 
eggs. She found thirteen, and brought them bock to die boose. 
When she had put them assay in the sideboard, die waa ov*r- 
comr again by the asneOs in the kitchen. She went oat of 
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fan to sst down lor a while on the grata. The farmyard, 
which wu shut in by trees, teemed asleep, The tail gram, in 
which the yellow dandelions blared like flamei. was of a 
vigorous greets, the fresh young green o( spring. The apple- 
trees cast a circle of shade. Ihe thatched roof* of the farm 
buildings. where irises grew wjjh sword like leaves, were steam¬ 
ing a little, as if the damp from tlir .-.tables and barns Was 
evaporating through the straw Kow camr to the shed, where 
'the carts and wagons were kept. Just U-ddr it. at the bottom 
of the ditch, there was a wide green hollow, full of violets, 
whose scent was ddfused thiougb.ot tin- air. Ileyond the 
bank la y a great green plain of growing erojo ]t stretched 
away to the horirtni, and was ilntti-d lure and there with 
dumps of trees; groups of remote mid workers, as small a* 
dolls, and white toy horses, dragging a plough which resembled 
a child’s plaything, with a pigmy guiding it. 

She took a bundle of straw front the lolt. and threw it into 
the hollow, intending to sit on it. lint slit was not comfortable, 
and undoing the bundle, she spread out tile straw and lay 
down on her back, with her amis behind her head and her legs 
stretched out. Gradually her eyelids closed, and a dchdoiu 
drowsiness crept over her. She w-a> dropping right off (o sleep 
when (he felt two hands touching her breast, and she sat up 
with l start. It was Jacques, the farm-hand, a strapping 
Picard lad, who bad been courting her for some time That 
afternoon he happened to In- working in the sheep-fold, and 
when he saw her lie down in the shade, he had crept up on 
tiptoe, holding his breath His eyes were glittering, and there 
Were straws in his hair. He tried to kiss her, but she eras 
as strong ss be and board bis ears. With mock penitence hr 
begged her pardon, and they sal down tide by side, chatting 
amicably together. They discussed the weather, which was 
bringing on the crops; the year, which promised well; their 
■wri**, » Bps Whom they respected; the neighbours; the 
wmariJHade la general; then own affairs, the villages where 
&*y. bona; their youth; their memories; thru parents. 
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whom they did not expect to Me tor a long time, if indeed 
ever again. Her mood softened as she thought of her home, 
and perceiving this, Jacques, who was still obsessed by a 
single idea, drew closer to her side, and quivering with desire, 
nestled against her. 

"Yea,” she said, " it is a very long time since 1 saw my 
mother. When all’s said and done, it’s hard to be parted 
like that.” 

Absently she gawd into the distance, seeking through space* 
the village she had left, which lay yonder, for away to the 
north. Suddenly Jacques caught her round the neck and 
kissed her again This time she struck him so violently in the 
lace with her clenched list that she made his nose bleed. He 
jumped up and stood leaning his head against a tree. Relent¬ 
ing a little, she went to him and said: 

" Does it hurtt ** 

He laughed. No. it was nothing. Only she had bit him 
right in the middle of the fare. 

” Lord, what a girl! " hr muttered with an admiring glance 
at ber, This fine, sturdy lass was beginning to inspire him 
with respect, with a new kind of liking, which had in.,it the 
germ of real affection. His nose had stopped bleeding, but 
be was too much ui awe of her heavy hand to risk sitting 
beside ber again So he asked her to come for a turn. She 
took hit arm of her own accord as if he were ber betrothed. 

“It's not right of you, Jacques,” she said reproachfully, 
” to hold roe so cheap.” 

He protested. It was not that be held her cheap. The 
trouble was that he was in love with her. 

"■ Wed, do you honestly want to many me? " the asked. 

He hesitated. Then be stole a sidelong giant* at her, while 
she gated straight ahead of her with an abecat look in her 
eyes. She had plump, red cheeks; full, freah bps, and a srell- 
daveloped boat beneath ber print bodice. Hb throat was 
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’’ Of coutse I want to nutty you." 

At this the threw her arms round his peek end hugged bin. 
till they were both out of breath. From that moment the 
time-honoured drama of love was enacted between them. 
They fcrted with each other to comers; kept tryst in the moon¬ 
light, in the shelter of a luystack; kicked each other under 
the table with their heavy, iron-shod shots. Then, little by 
little, Jacques seemed to tire of her. He began to avoid her, 
-seldom spoke to her, and never sought htr out when she was 
alone. Doubt, mingled with Utter sorrow, began to creep into 
her heart. In the course of time, she found that the was 


pregnant. At fast she was horrified. Then she was seised 
with anger, which grew da ly more intense. Jacques was 
evidently taking pains to avoid her. foi she could never bod 
him At last, mu- night, when everyone on the farm was 
asleep, she crept quietly out id the house, barefooted, in her 
petticoat, crossed the yard, and pushed open the door of the 
stable, where Jacques was sleeping in a roomy hayloft above 
his hones. When he heard her come in. he began to soon, 
but she climbed up into the loft, and kneeling beside him, 
shook him till he sat up. 

“ What do you want? " be said to her. 

She was qtftvermg with anger 

"What do 1 want? “ she replied through clenched 
teeth, " J want you to marry me. You promised y ou would." 

He laughed and said: > 

"Goodoent, if a man had to marry at) the[ gtrls be hid 
alept with, he would have his work cut out for h',nt.'' 

She seized him by the throat and threw h| m backwards, 
while he Struggled in vain to free himself Mora her savage 
(tip. Haif strangling him, she shouted in his^lace: 

" You’ve got me into trouble, do you by&j, you’ve got me 

few --- ., f 


U*1 UHUUBs > 

He mm cfcokaftg and guping. They r iTOa h«d tiJ re without 


moving, without uttering a word, in** f gloom a- -f silence, 
tdtkh was broken tmfy by tbe/j*^ ^ 4 » bones jaws. 
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u it polled some straw from the manger and slowly chewed 
it. At last Jacques found that the was the stronger of the (wo. 

"All light." he filleted, “I'll marry you. if that’s how 
it in.” 

Bat this time she put no Uith in his promises. 

"You must do it at once." she persisted. “You must 
have the hunns published right away." 

"Of course I will.” he said. 

” Say ’ So help rue find, 1 will 

He hesitated a nuiiiiint linn he m.ui< up his mind to it. 

"So help me (*ud, I will ” 

At this she took her hands hum his throat and went away 
without another weird. 

Several days elapsed. hut she rnuM tmd no opportunity of 
speaking to him. He tunc kept the stable door locked at 
night, and she dared not Ituke a Mh 1 for fear of creating a 
scandal. One day she ut that a le w tarni-hatid had come in 
to dinner. 

" Has Jacques gone away* " she asked. 

" Didn't you know' " trpli* d the newcomer. " I’m here 
in lies place.” 

She was trembling so violently that she could not lift the 
nucepair s^ owt> from the book. When all the hands had gone 
to their wmk. she went up to her mum and cued, burying her 
face is the Is 'later, hi as not to be hear J Later in the day she 
tried to dacov.cr. without arousing suspicions, what had tsmtss 
of Jecqurs. \Hut her tmsfurtune made hit so selfconscious 
that she thought people smiled maliciously when she ques¬ 
tioned them. 'Vvu that she beard was that he had left the 
neighbourtood 0*r good. 


n 

It was tie begiimir Jh°* * **fe of never-aiding torture. She 
did her e- nk tnechsfcups^y' hardly aware of what the was 
•bool. 
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" What If people knew! " ihe kept thin king to hrridf. 

This com tint obsession made her to utterly incapable of 
reasoning that she did not even try to find some means of 
averting the scandal, which she con’d (re) drawing steadily 
nearer, day by day. as inevitable and as certain ax death. She 
rose every' morning tong before the others, and with passionate 
attention examined iter tiguri as (test she ronld in the small 
fragment of broken glass, winch site used when she Jid her 
hair, and she wonflerrd anx:<>i:dv t( this was the dav on which 
her increasing girth would Ntj.cv hit serret She was con¬ 
tinually stopping hrr work and looking down at herself to 
see whether the bulge h'fii.ilh lor apron was noticeable. 
Month followed month S!» hirdli pc r.t 1 her mouth nowa¬ 
days, and whrn she w-.is ask'd a c]Uc-.Ti' .n, she was so startled 
that she could not reply, but sbe 1 ! thrre with dared ryes and 
trembling hands. 

*' My poor girl." the former would s.cv to her. " what's 
come over you ? You’ve crown w» -tu|ci'( of late ** 

When she went to chuteh t'*>l> if fuvr fxhind a pillar, 
and she dared not go to r< nf< -.ion She slirank from meeting 
the priest, to whom she attribute'! superhuman powers, which 
enabled him to read the rim-c 11 tu rs o[ Ills flock. At labir. 
wrhen anyone looked at her. she neatly fainted with fright, 
and she thought that thr cowherd, a pirronous youngster, who 
never took bis eyes nfl her. had discovi trd her serret. 

One morning the postman hjought her a letter. She had 
never rroerved one before in her life, and was so overcome that 
she collapsed into a chair Could it ho from Jacques? She 
oould not read, and she gated m fear and trembling at the 
sheets of paper with the ink)’ marks on it. She put it in her 
pocket, not daring to conf.de in anyone. All day long she 
kept breaking oft her work to pore over the evenly spaced lines 
with the signature at the bottom, in the vain hope that they 
would suddenly yield her their secret. At last, distracted with 
imps time* and anxiety, she went to tee the schoolmaster, Me 
made her at down while he read her (hr letter. 

99 
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" My mas Dacgste*. 

This it to tell yon th*t ! tin very low. Our neighbour, 
M litre Dentu. hat taken up hit pen to ask you to come and 
tee me, ii you can. 

On behalf of your affectionate Mother, 

CSsaire Dentu, Deputy Mayor,” 

She left him without a word. Rut at soon as she was alone^ 
her legs gave wav under her and she collapsed by the road¬ 
side, where she lay till nightfall. On her return to the farm 
•be told her bad news to the farmer, who gave her leave to 
go home for as long as she pleasei He undertook to engage 
a woman by the day to do her work, and promised to keep 
her pltec open for her 

Her mother, who was at the point of death when Rote 
retched home, died on the day of her arrival Twenty-tour 
boon later, Rose gave birth to a sevrn months' child, a 
hideout little skeleton of a baby. He was so thin that one 
shuddered to Mr him. and he kept twitching his liny, pathetic 
hands, which were as flcshlrvi as the f laws of a crab, as if he 
were always In pain. Rut he did not die Rose gave out that 
atu was married, but that she could not look after the child 
bertelf. She left him with somr neighbours, who promised to 
take every care of him She returned to the farm. But now 
there trow within her heart, which had endured such torture*, 
a new feeling of tenderness, like the dawning of day. for die 
frail tittle being the had left behind This love was m itself 
a fresh torment, which never gave her a moment'* respite, 
bec am e she was parted from her child. She was seized with 
a frantic yraming to kiss her baby, to clasp him in her anna, 
to M on her bosom the warmth of hit little body. She could 
net sleep at night: she thought of him all day long, and in 
the evening, when her work was done, the would ait and 
gate into the fire, at people do when their thoughts are far 
assay. Her companion* began to talk, and to tease her about 
her lover, for whom she was evidently ptotog. They mould 
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uk bar if be were tail and handsome and rich, and when the 
wedding waa to be, and whether the christening would follow 
shortly. She would run away and cry by benell, tor alt 
these questions were like so many stabs. 

To take her mind off her troubles, she thtew herself heart 
and soul into her work. For ever tlunking of her child, ate 
tried to save as much money as she could lor him. She made 
jjp her mind that she would work hard that her matter 
Would he obliged to raise her wages. Gradually she took 
oveT ail the work that came within her scope. One servant 
was dispensed with as superfluous, because Rose herself did 
the work of two. She economized in bread, ml. candles, kept 
u eye on the chickrn-fied and the balder for the cattle, which 
had hitherto been wasteful!)' usrd She was as careful with 
her master's money as it it had Iveu her own. By dint ol 
driving hard bargains, obtaining high prices lor the produce 
of the farm, delecting the sharp puttier nf peasants with 
anything to sell, she came to l>e entrusted with all the businem 
of buying and selling, the supcrvidun of the labourers, and 
the checking of the (arm stores. In a short tune she had made 
herself indispensable Such was her vigilance that nnder her 
supervision the farm prospered amazingly. Maine Villon's 
maid was the talk of the country-side lor miles around, and 
wherever he went, the farmer would say: 

" That girl Rose is worth a gold nunc." 

But timer, went on, and her wages remained (he same. Her 
superhuman exertions were accepted as a mere token of good 
will, inch as was looked for from every faithful servant. 
She began to reflect with some bitterness that while the fanner, 
thanks to her efforts, was pocketing an extra hundred and 
fifty tn three hundred bancs a month, she still drew ter two 
hundred and forty francs a year, neither mare nor less. She 
made up ter mind to ask for a rue. Three braes the sought 
out ter masttr, but when the stood before him, she amid 
not bring terwdf to broach the subject. Ste shrank with a 
khad of -*■— boot asking tor Don money, as if it were a 
lot 
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•tightly discreditable act. At last, one day, when tike turner 
was having his dinner alone in the kitchen, she said to him 
with an air of constraint that there was something she par 
bculariy wanted to mention to him. He raised his bead in 
surprise, and resting both hands on the table, with his knife 
pointing upwards in one, and a piece of bread in the other, 
looked fixedly at his servant. Disconcerted by his gaze she 
asked for a week’s holiday She was oot feeling well and, 
wanted to go bumr. He at once agreed. Then, showing signs 
of embarrassment himself, he said. 

'* There’s something i want in say lo you, too, when you 

come buck." 


in 

The child was nearly eight months old. Rom did not 
recognize him in tin- least. He hail grown plump and rosy, 
and was dimpled all over, a little living bundle of chubby 
flesh. He moved his fingers, whuh were separated each from 
the other by little rulis of fat. with an air of placid content. 
She pounced on him likr an animal -pi mg mg on its prey, and 
embraced him so bendy that he scrr.uned with fright. Then 
she henelf began to cry. Ins ausr he did not know her, but 
held out his arms to his foster mother as soon as he caught 
tight of her. By the nvvl day. however, he had grown 
accustomed to hrr face, ami cmwed when he saw, her. She 
carried him into the fields, running with him as if she were 
crazy, and holding him close to her. She sat down with him 
in the shade of the trees. Then (or (he hrst time in all her 
life, the opened her heart to a living soul. Although he could 
not understand her. she told him all her sorrows, her labours, 
her cares, her hopes, and wearied turn with the vehemence 
and frequency of her caresses. She took an inhnite pleasure in 
h««dtm E him, m washing and dressing and tending him. It 
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ben A» she rocked him in her urns, she would mtumur to 
benelf: 

" You ire my baby, my own baby “ 

She sobbed all the way turk to the (arm. Scarcely had 
afae arrived there, when i*t master calli-tl her into hi* bed¬ 
room. Koch surprised anti not a little agitated. though the 
did not know why, she entered 

■’Sit down.“ he said. 

She took a chair, and for vtme moments they sit side bv 
side in mutual embarrassment with tlu-ir arms dangling awk¬ 
wardly and their eyis averted aft, r the fashion of peasants. 
The farmer, a stout man of («irtv-tive. twice widowed, of 
jovial but stubborn disptsiiii-ii «.i- -howin;’ unwunted signs 
of discomfort. At It*! In fidl-d lum-tlf to,-,thrr and began 
speaking somi-wh.it in’><he;< ntlv Slam inert tic a little and 
gazing into the distance 

'* Rose." he said. " have vou never thought of settling 
down? “ 

She grew as pale as death Seeing that she did not rrpiy 
he went on: 

" You are a good, steady girl, active anti economical. A 
wife like J*oij would be worth a fortune to anv man " 

She never stirred, and there was a bewildered took in her 
eyes. She did not attempt to gra^p his meaning, for her 
mind was in a whirl as at the ajipruarh of some great danger. 
He paused a moment, then continued: 

“ Yoa tee, a farm can't get on without a mistress, not 
even if it has a maid like you." 

He broke ofi. not knowing what to say next, while Rose 
gazed at him with the horror stricken air of a person who 
believe* himself to be id the presence of an anaasin. and is 
ready to run away if he should make the slightest move At 
the end of five minutes he asked: 

" Wtfl, how would it suit you? " 

With a doleful face she asked; 

“How would what suit me, master? " 
lot 
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*' Why, te many me, of corns*,” he said curtly. 

At this the sat bolt uptight, then sink bads in her chair 
at if Utterly crushed, and remained without moving, like some¬ 
one who has received a terrible blow. At last the fanner lost 
patience. 

“ Well, out with it. What more do you want? ” 

She looked at him aghast. Then the tears came to her 

eyes. 

" I can’t, 1 can’t." she fullered. 

” Why can’t you! ’’ asked the farmer. "Come, don’t be 
silly. I'll give you till to-morrow to think it over," 

He hurried away, greatly relieved at having at last broached 
the embarrassing subject. and never doubting that on the 
following day Rose would agree to this match. For her it 
was an unlookrd for stroke of luck, and (or him an excellent 
bargain, sinre it would wciire for him for ever the services 
of this woman, who was worth more to him than the richest 
dowry in the neighbourhood. Diflerrncr in station was no 
obstacle. In country places distinctions of rank hardly exist, 
The farmer works like his latmurer. who. more often than 
not, becomes a farmer himsell some day, while the maid¬ 
servant* frequently nse to lie farmers’ wives without making 
any change in their habits or wav of life, 

Rcoe never undressed that night. She sat down on her 
bed. So utterly prostrates! that site had not even the strength 
to cry. She was as il paralysed. Her body wujuunb. As 
for her mind, it felt as if it were in shreds: it was as if some¬ 
one hid gone over it with one of those instruments which are 
uaed lor teasing the flock of rrutt resets. There were brief 
momenta when she contrived to collect her Mattered wits, and 
then the shrank with honor from the thought of what the 
future might bring. Her terrors increased a* the night 
deepened. Each time that the big kitchen dock slowly struck 
the how b the silence of the sleeping hooe, she broke oat 
Into a sweat of fart. She had nightmare after n igh tma re, and 
attest her caodk ben* oat. At tide be test her bead tow- 
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pltteJy. Miriam seized her. tbit panic impulse (or flight, 
which overtake! country people when they think that the 
hand of (ate » open them, a wild desire to flee, to escape, 
to ran away from misfortune, like a ship scudding before the 
wind. A barn-owl screeched. Rose shuddered and started 
up. She passed her hands over her face, ran her huger* 
through her hair and felt her body all over, like a mad 
sjoman. Then, with the jmii of a shi p walker, she went 
downstairs. When she reached tlie courtyard, she crawled on 
her hands and knees, so as not to lx- seen hy any prowling 
vagrant, for the setting moon was flooding the fields with 
brilliant light. Instead of opening the gate, she climbed over 
the bank. Once m the open toiimrv. she broke into a run. 
She forged straight ahead at a tpmk, elastic trot, now and 
then uttering a piercing cry Her <ni>m>nit-, shadow, flat on 
the ground beside her. kept pare with her Sometime* a 
bird of night fluttered about her head The dugs in the farm¬ 
yards barked as they heard her jiavs Ow of them jumped 
the boundary ditch and ran after her to lute her. but the 
turned and shouted at him in such an alarming way that the 
terrified animal fled to his kennel and did not bark again. 
Sometimes she caught sight of a family of hares playing 
together in a field, but whrn poor, distracted Rose came 
running towards them like a raving Dima, the timid creatures 
fled in all directions. The leverets and their mother crouched 
down fat a {arrow and hid, while the buck hare scuttled away 
aa fast as be could. Sometimes, as he bounded along with 
his great ear* erect, his shadow glided across the disc of 
the letting moon which now appeared low on the horizon. 
It looked like a great lantern, set down on the edge of the 
world, flooding the plain with its slanting beam*. The stars 
faded away in the depth of the sky. Here and there a bird 
began to twitter. Day was about to dawn. Rose was pant¬ 
ing with othansriocL When the sun brake through in the 
cri mtue e as t ern Ay, she stopped running. Her feet were to 
twill I B that they could carry her bo farther. She saw a pood. 

*°S 
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t Urge pond, with stagnant waters, which were Mood red 
with the tight of dawn. With her band on her heart she 
limped painfnfly towards it, intending to bathe her legs. She 
■at down on a tuft of grass, removed her heavy shoes, which 
were full of dust, took off her stockings, and plunged her 
fc**, which had a bluish tinge, up to the calves In the still 
water. Now and then a bubble rose to the surface of the 
pool, Tbe delicious coolness thrilled her whole body from 
head to fool. Suddenly, while she was gazing fixedly into 
the depths of the pool, site fell giddy. and was seized with a 
violent desire to throw herself m and put an end, for ever, 
to all her troubles She had ceased to think of her child. 
Her one longing was (nr peace, for perfect rest, for never- 
ending sleep. She sprang to her feet, threw up her arms 
and took (wo Steps forward. She waded into the pool up to 
her thighs and was .dtntit to plunge headlong in, when she 
felt something p'n king her ankles severely. She jumped 
back with a cry of horror Front the knees downwards, her 
Were covered with lorn: black leeches, which were ding¬ 
ing to her skin, straining away her life, swelling as they’ 
lucked her blood Not daring to touch them, she screamed 
with fright, Her (rantie cries attracted the attention of a 
peasant, who was passing along the road with his cart. He 
puffed off the leeches one bv one, staunched the wound* with 
bertn, and took Kcmc twck m Iris carl to her master's farm. 

She was confined to her bed lor a fortnight. Rut the first 
morning she was up and sitting in front of rite door of the 
house, the farmer suddenly appeared, and planted himself in 
front other. 

“ Well,” he said. *’ That's all settled, isn't it? " 

At first she made r>o reply. Then as he stood there, bend¬ 
ing his stubborn gaze on her. she muttered painfully: 

" No, roaster. I can't." 

At thia he dew into a rage. 

" Yoo can't? Why can't you. woman? Why can t you? " 

" I just can't," she repeated and burst into lam 
rod 
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He glared at her and thouted: 

" U it because you have a lover? ’* 

" Perhaps it is." she faltered, trembling with shame. 

The fanner tunied as red as a poppy and stammered with 
rage. 

" So you own to it. do you. you slut r And what sort of 
a wastrel is hr. I should like to know? Some vagabond, 
'togie ne'er-do-well, some pauper without a toot to his head 
or a penny in his pocket. 1 »-ll tne at once, do you hear? ’* 

As she made no reply he n intuitu d. 

" You won't sprak. won’t you' Will. I'll itII y.m who 
it is myself. It’s jean Paudu. isn’t it 5 

11 Oh, no. it’s not Jean/' 

" Then it is Pierre Martin 
» “ Oh, no, master,” 

In his rage, he named all the youni' m>n m the neighbour¬ 
hood one after another, wink sin shook hit head in denial. 
She was quite ovcrrnmr. and kipt wiping hrr eyes with the 
comer of her blue apron. Hut lie stuck to the vent, digging 
away at her heart to discover tut so rrl with thr jiertitucity 
of a terrier, which will scratch all day l«ng at a burrow to 
get at the creature inside, whose sn» II hat betrayed its hiding- 
place. 

" I've got it." h'- said at last. " It’s Jacques. the farm¬ 
hand. who was here last year People used to say that he 
wmi always talking to you and that vou were promised to 

each other." 

Rote gasped. The blood rushed to her head. Her tears 
were staunched: they dried on her flaming cheeks like drops 
of water oo red-hot iron 

" No, it’s not Jacques," she cried, " it’s not Jacques." 

" I'm not so sure," replied the astute countryman, who 
htgrnt to have an inkling ol the truth. 

*■ I swev it." she said hastily. *' I swear it. . . She 
broke off. She was afraid to swear by some sacred object, 
hat could think of nothing dse. 

r<7 
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He interrupted her, 

" remember now. He wis always getting yon into 
conArj and devouring you with hia eyes at meal-timea. Did 
you promiae to many him? Tell me.” 

This time idle looked her master in the lace. 

No, I never did; I never did. I swear to God that ii 
he came to-day and asked me to have him, I wouldn't look 
at him." 

She spoke with such an accent ot sincerity that the turner 
was shaken. He muttered as il to himself; 

" What is it, then? You can't have got into trouble, or 
I should Have heard about it. And if you didn’t get into 
trouble, what girl would refuse her master just because she 
had dipped up oncer And yet there must be something." 
Her agitation was choking fu r and she made no reply. 

“ Then you won't have me.' " he asked her again. 

" t can't, master," she said and heaved a sigh. 

He turned on his heel and went away. 

She thought she was tid of him and spent the rest of the 
dey with her mind almost at ease But she felt as tired and 
exhausted as if she had hern made to turn the threshing 
machine from dawn till night, in place of the old white bone. 
She went to bed as early as she could, and fell asleep at 
once, in the middle of the night, sin- woke to find two hands 
fumbling about her bed She shook all over with terror, 
but at once rccognued (he farmer's voice. . 

" Don't be frightened, Rose." he said. ’’ I've only come 
to talk to you." 

At 6ref abe was taken attack, hut when he tried to tbp in 
between the sheets, she knew what it was that be warded, 
and began to tremble violently. She felt utterly defescehaa; 
alone in the darkness, heavy with sleep, and naked in bee 
bed. in tile prenenee oi this man who desired her. She cer¬ 
tainly did not consent, but her resistance was half-hearted. 
She cun* of a slack and feeble race end had to c o nten d with 
her own natural instinct, which m always parbeukriy state 
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to persons of simple character, backed by no great force of 
will. She turned her bead this nay and that, trying to 
dodge the lease* that he sought to plant upon ber lips. Ex¬ 
hausted with the straggle, her body writhed a little under 
the blankets. Inflamed with passion, he suddenly became 
brutal. He pulled the bedclothes off her, and sin- knew that 
she could resist no longer. The farmer staved with her till 
• daybreak. He came again the following night, and after 
that he always slept with her. They livid together as man 
and wife. One morning he vnd 
" I have had the banns puMidud. We'll be married next 
month." 

She made no reply. There was nothing to he said. She 
offered no further resistance, for then was nothing that ahe 
, could do. 


IV 

They were married. Site fell that she had fallen into a 
pit with unscalable sides-, from which she could never hope 
to escape, and that all kinds of misfortunes tiling suspended 
above ber head, like huge rocks, which would fall upon her 
■nd crush her at the first opportunity. Her husband seemed 
to her like a man whom she had robbed, and who was bound 
to discover jt one day. And then she would think of her 
Child, who was the source of all her misery, but also of all 
the happiness she had ever known on earth. Twice a year 
to* went to see him, and each time she came back sadder 
than ever. But as she pew accustomed to the situation, ber 
fears gradually subsided. Her heart grew calmer and she 
•as more at ease, though there was still a vague fear hover- 
tog In ber soul. The yean went by. The child was nearly 
ton. Just as she was beginning to be perfectly happy, the 
farmer's temper suddenly dunged for the wotie. For the 
hrt tew yean, tbsre seemed to be something on his mind. 
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■one care, tome secret trouble, which was steadily gaining 
a hold on him. He would remain at table long after dinner 
was over, with his head buried in his hands, looking the 
picture of misery, like a man consumed with grief. He would 
speak sharply, almost savagely, at times. Now and then he 
answered Rose with harshness, almost with anger, as if he 
had a grudge against his wife. One day. a neighbour's child 
came for some eggs. Rw was very busy and treated hinv 
Somewhat roughly. Her husband suddenly appeared, and 
uid in bitter tones: 

" If he were your child, you wouldn't be so unkind to 
him." 

She was so eomplitily taken aback that she could not 
reply. She want indoors with all hir former fears revived. 
At dinner the '.inner would m illur >|* ak to her nor look at, 
her. It was as if he despised and detested her for something 
that he had at last discover! d. bin- lost her head completely. 
When the men! was over, she was a It aid to stay alone with 
him and took refuge in the < linn'll. Night was failing. 
The narrow nave was plunged m darkness, tmt muffled foot- 
Iteps could lie heard m the silence Sum-one was tiptoeing 
about near the choir. It was the sacristan, who was pre¬ 
paring the tabernacle lamp (or Hu- night. That quivering 
■peck of light, lost in the gloom of the vaulted roof, seemed 
to Rote like a last glimmer of hope. Fixing her eyes upon 
it, the fell on her knees. A chain rattled, as the lamp was 
hoisted up into the air. Presently the pavement echoed with 
the rhythmic tread of wooden shoes, keeping time to the 
swish of a dragging rope, and a tinkle of a befl proclaimed 
the An gel us through the gathering darkness. As the sacristan 
was leaving the church, she went up to him. 

" Is the curi at home? “ she asked. 

" Sure to be. He always dines at the Angelas. “ 

She was trembling as she pushed open the door of the 
parsonage. The curt was just sitting down to dinner He 
offered her a chair. 

1X0 
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“ Yes, yes," he said. " I know what brings you here. 
Your husband has already spoken to me about it.” 

Poor Rose was on the verge of fainting. 

" But what can you do about it. my child? " he continued. 
And he began hastily swallowing down spoonfuls of soup, 
spilling drops of it on his greasy cassock, which bulged at 
the waist. 

• Rose had not the spirit to say more, to plead with him, to 
supplicate. She turned to go 

" Keep up your courage." said the priest. 

On this she left the house. 

She returned to the farm, hardly knowing what she was 
doing. Her husband was waiting for Inr. The farm hands 
had already gone home She dropped down at his feet, and 
^lurst into floods of tears. 

" Whaf have you got against me' " she sobbed. 

" Good God! " he shouted " Isn't it enough that you've 
never given me a child.' Winn a man marries, he doesn't 
expect to remain alone with his Wife all lus days. That's my 
trouble. If a cow doesn't have ralves, she's no good. If a 
woman doesn't have children, sin's no good cither." 

" It's not my fault," she said, wupmg "It’s not my 
fault." 

I don't say it is," he said more mildly " Hut all the 
same, it's vexing." 


v 

From that day onwards, her one idea was to have a child, 
another child. She took everyone into her confidence. A 
neighbour told her of an excellent specifie. Every evening 
she was to make her husband dnnk a glass of water con- 
tuning a pinch of ashes. The farmer consented to this, but 
it did not have (he desired effect. 

" There may be some secret way," they said to each 
other, and cons ul ted their friends. They were told of a wise 
tn 
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shepherd, who lived twenty mde* away. VaQin pot the 
bone into the gig and drove over to see him. The shepherd 
took a loaf o< bread, which had been mixed with herbs. He 
made certain signs over it and gave it to the farmer. He 
and his wife were both to cat a piece of it before and after 
their embraces. They ate the whole loaf, but without result. 
A schoolmaster revealed to them certain mysteries, unknown 
to country folk, which he said were infallible. But these,, 
too, were of no avail. The curt advised a pilgrimage to'the 
Precious Blood at her amp. Hum- went with the crowd, and 
prostrated herself in the Abbey. Mingling her prayer with 
the primitive desires which rose (rum those rustic hearts, she 
besought Him whom they were all invoking, to bless her 
womb once more. But in vain. Then she thought that her 
barrenness was a punishment (or her first lapse, and her heart, 
was heavy within her. She began to waste away with sorrow. 
Her husband, too. was ageing. He was eating his heart out. 
wearing himsell to a shadow with vain hopes. 

Finally the peace of the household was shattered. Vaflin 
scolded his wife and beat her. He nagged at her all day 
long, and when they were in bed. he would turn on her with 
hatred and overwhelm her with insults and obscenities, until 
be was out of breath. At List, when he could think of do 
other wsy to plague her. he told her to get up and spend tbs 
rest of the night out ol doors in the ram. As die did not obey, 
he Ktzed her by the throat and began hitting her in the face 
with bis fist. She did not say a word, or make a ’rigs. Beside 
himself with rage, hr jumped with both knees on to her 
stomach, and clenching his teeth, began beating her unmerci¬ 
fully. At this, in a moment of despair, she flung him off 
against die wall with a frantic gesture. She sat up m bed, and 
in a voice which bore no resemblance to her usual tones, the 
biased at him: 

" I have a child of my own. 1 have. Jacques's ion. Yon 
remember Jacques! He promised to many me, hot he went 
away and left me." 
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Her husband was dumbfounded. He was as bewildered u 
Rom herself. 

" Whit did you say? " he gasped. " What did you say? 11 

She bunt into sobs. With tears streaming down her cheeks, 
she faltered: 

•• That's why 1 didn't want to many you. Now you know, 
I couldn't tell you. You’d have let me starve, me and my 
.baby. You’ve never bad a child. So you don’t know what it 
is.'You don’t know what it is." 

Mechanically, with ever-increasing amazement, he repeated: 

“You have a child ol jour own' A child o( your 
own? ** 

" You took me by force," sin-sobbed. " You remember. I 
never wanted to marry you." 

( He rose, lighted the candle and began walking up and down 
the room, with his hands tie-hind bi« back. She was still 
crouching on the bed, weeping He stopped at the bedside. 

" Then it’s my fault if we have no child." 

She made no reply and be continued to pace the room. 
Presently he halted again and said: 

" How old is your youngster? " 

“ Nearly si*.’’ 

" Why did you never tell me? ” 

" How could 1? " she moaned. 

He stood there without moving. 

‘'Come," he said, "get up.” 

Painfully fche dragged herself off the bed. When she was 
on her feet, leaning against the wall, hr suddenly broke into 
roars of laughter, as be used to do in the old days when be 
was happy. But she was still in great distress. 

" Well,’’ he said. " Let’s go and fetch that boy of ytrart, 
a* we’ve none of our own." 

She was so taken aback that, if she had not been too ex¬ 
hausted, she would certainly have run away. The farmer 
rubbed his hands together and mattered: 

" I meant to adopt a child- And here’s the very thing, the 

, »1 ■ 
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very thing. I had asked the curt to look oat for an orphan 
for roe/* 

Continuing to laugh, he kissed his wife, who was still dazed 
and disconsolate, on both cheeks. 

"Come, mother," he cried, shouting as if she were deaf. 
" Let's see if there's any soup left. I could do with a plate- 
fal." 

She put on her skirt. They went downstairs, and while* 
she was on her knees, lighting the fire under the pot, be con¬ 
tinued to walk up and down the kitchen with long strides. He 
was beaming all over. 

"Well, really,'' he kept saving. "It has quite cheered 
me up. 1 don’t know why I'm so ghd. Rut I’m downright 
pleased, I am " 



«# 




THE CONFESSION 

The entire population of Vi'rirrvlc-Rftbrl had attended the 
funeral of Monsieur Raron- Lercniinre, and the last words of 
the funeral oration, which had been pronounced by the 
representative of the Prefect m i\ still crimed in their cats: 

" We are the poorer by the loss of a worthy man." 

A worthy man he had been in every outward aspect of his 
life. Everything about him had been above reproach: hi* 
word*, his ads, hi* conduct, his habits, his transaction*, the 
rat of hi* beard, the shape of his hats. He had never opened 
hi* month without uttering a precept, never given aim* with¬ 
out an accompanying word of advice, never ottered hi* hand 
without appearing to bestow a benediction. He left two 
children, a ton and a daughter. His son was a State Advocate, 
and hi* daughter bad married a lawyer, Monsieur Poire] d* 
la Vodte. who held the crown of the causeway in the town 
of Videre. They were inconsolable at the loss of their father, 
whom they bad loved sincerely. Immediately after the 
funeral, the ton and daughter and Monsieur Poire! de la Voulte 
returned to the house of the deceased. After locking them- 
■etvea into the study, they opened the envelope containing 
die wffl, which was to be unsealed by the three of them, alone, 
and net tmtfl the coffin bad been consigned to the grave. 
There Vat a note to this effect on the ootnde of the envelope 

m 
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Monsieur ds k Voolte, who, u * notary, was familiar with 
(och proceeding!, broke the teal. He adjusted his spcctadea. 
Then, is the toneless voice which was so admirably adapted 
{of oomamnicating the contents of legal documents, he read 
as iolkwi: 

" My beloved Children. 

I feel that I shall never rest in my grave in peace, unless, 
from beyond the tomb, I make my confession to yon, and 
reveal a crime, remorse for which has blighted my whole 
life. Yes, 1 have been guilty of a crime, a frightful crime. 

At the age of twenty-six I was beginning to practise at the 
Bar fat Paris, and was leading the usual life of a young man 
from the provinces, who is pitchforked without friends, 
acquaintances or relations into the great city. I took a mis¬ 
tress. Many people are tip in arms at the mere mention of a 
mistress, and yet there are men and women who cannot live 
alone. I am one of them. Solitude, lonely evenings by the 
fire, cause me intense distress. They make me fed that f 
am alone on earth, terribly alone, surrounded by vague 
dangers, beset by mystenous and horrible perils. The wall 
which divides me from my neighbour, that neighbour who la 
a stranger to me. renders him as remote from me as die stars 
I see from my window. I am seized with a kind of fever, a 
fever of restlessness and fear. The dumb walls appal me. 
The silence of a room, in which one lives alone..is so deep, 
so melancholy. It is not only a spiritual sUome. If the 
form tore creaks, one shudders to the manow of one's bones, 
to every sound in this mournful dwelling is unexpected tad 
startling, How often, unnerved and terrified by that im¬ 
mobility and stillness. I have begun to speak .out lood. utter¬ 
ing incoherent and meaningless words, just for the sake of 
breaking the silence. But my voice sounded to me so strange 
that I was frightmed by it. Is tbo* anything more eacanny 
than talking to oneself in an empty hoswe? One's veins 
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tag aimlessly to nobody, in the void air, without a listening 
ear. Before they escape the lips, in the solitude at the room, 
one knows what the words will be. When they ring out 
mournfully in the silence, they seem no more than an echo, 
the weird echo of words, that are whispered in the mind. 

I took for my mistress a young girt, who was living in 
Paris, like so many others, on inadequate wages. She was 
•gentle, simple and good. Her parents lived at Ponsy, and 
from time to time she spent a few days with her family. For 
a year 1 lived with her. not unhappily. I had, however, 
made Up my mind to leave her as soon as I met a girt who 
attracted me sufficiently for me to marry her. I intended 
then to discard my mistress, and give her a small annuity. 
In our wial circles, it is customary to pay a woman for her 
love; with money if she is poor, with presents if she is rich. 
But there came a day when site told me that she was with 
child, I was appalled. 1 realized in a flash the full extent 
of the catastrophe. 1 saw the shackles, from which 1 should 
never again be free, until my dying day. 1 should have 
to drag them with me, wherever I went, into that domestic 
life, which I had planned, into old age, into eternity. 
I was chained to the mother; I was chained to the child, 
whom I should have to rear, watch over and protect, while 
I concealed our relationship from the child himself and from 
the rest of the world. I was overwhelmed by the news. I 
was cooscioas of a vague wish, a wish of cr imin a l intent,' 
which I dared not detine, although 1 could feet it lurking in 
the depths of my heart, ready to manifest itself, like some¬ 
one hiding tvhind a curtain, until bidden to come forth. If 
only utmi yc^id^rii would happen! So many infants died 
befoie they were born. I certainly never wished for«my 
mtrtrm's deathl Poor girl, I was very fond of her. But 1 
aadmt *b«t l longed for the child to die before I ever set eyes 
ea it. 

bt das course, ho w ev er, foe baby was bora. My cramped 
q n a rtsra now homed that horrible thing, an 
«7 
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fUegitrmaie family. The child was no different from other 
babies, and I felt no affection whatever for him. A father's 
love is a plant of slow growth. The male parent has not the 
instinctive and passionate love of a mother. His affection 
has to be gradually awakened, his mind subjected to those 
boodi, which, day by day, draw those who live together, 
closer to one another. 

A year went by. Whenever possible, 1 escaped from my flat, . 
which had now become so confined, and was always litt^ed 
with baby linen, swaddling clothes, tiny socks and a thousand 
other objects. The child's wails drove me irom the house. 
He was always crying. He cried when he was dressed, when 
ho was washed, when he was touched, when he was put to 
bed, when he was taken up. He never stopped. By this 
time I had made some acquaintances, and in a friend's % 
drawing-room, 1 met the woman who was to be your mother. 

I fell in love with her. courted her. asked for her hand in 
marriage, and was accepted. 

And now I was caught in a trap. How could I marry this 
girl, whom I adored, when I had an illegitimate child? To 
confess the truth meant that 1 must renounce her, renounce 
my happiness, my future, all my hopes. If her parents, who 
were people of strict principles, were aware of the truth, they 
would never let her marry me. I went through a month of 
agooy, of terrible mental torture. 1 was obsessed by dreadful 
thoughts. I was conscious ol a feeling of growing hatred 
towards my son, that little living atom of flesh and blood who 
was always screaming, and who barred my way, cat short 
my career, and condemned me to an existence without pros¬ 
pects, stripped of those undefined hopes, which ale the charm 
of youth. About this time my mistress's mother was taken 
Iff, and 1 was left alone in charge of the child. 

It waa a bitterly cold December night, My mUtrees had 
just gooe. After a solitary dinner is the htfle string-room. I 
went softly into the bedroom, where the child was sl eeping 
I sat down in an armchair far front of the tre. The window- 
tri 
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bios were rattling, shaken by a dry. icy wind. I looked 
oct and saw the stars sparkling with a frosty glitter. The 
evD thoughts, which had haunted me for the last month, 
stole into my mind again. As soon as I was sitting still, they 
pounced on me and consumed me. They were like a cancer, 
gnawing the living flesh. They seemed to fill my head, my 
heart, my whole body. They were like an animal devouring 
' roa, I tried to crush them, to drive them away, to open my 
mind and let in new ideas, fresh hopes, as one opens a window 
to eject the stale atmosphere of the night, and admit the fresh 
morning air. But not for one moment could 1 gel them out 
of my head. How can I describe those tortures? They 
were searing my very soul, I felt an agonizing pang, a 
spasm of physical and mental pain, whenever those invisible 
> fangs fastened upon me. Life was over for me How could 
1 extricate myself from my predicament? How could I draw 
back? Yet, how could I ever confess? Remember, I loved 
this woman, who became your mother, loved her, with a 
passion whose violence was inflamed by the insurmountable 
obstacle between us Uncontrollable rage, a rage that verged 
on mad nett arose and gripped me by the throat. Madness! 
Yes, I was surely mad that night. The child still slept. I 
rose from my chair and watched his slumbers. It was this, 
this embryo, this abortion, this thing of no account, which 
condemned me to a life of misery, a sentence from which 
there was 40 appeal. He was sleeping with his mouth open, 
warmly covered up in his cot. which stood beside my bed— 
that bed in which 1 knew I should spend a sleepless night. 

What drove me to do what now I did? I cannot tell. 
What force impelled me? What malevolent power possessed 
me? The temptation to commit the crime came to me un¬ 
awares. All that I can remember is that my heart was best¬ 
ing wildly. It throbbed » hard that 1 could hear its thuds. 
Hke the blows of a hammer behind a wall. That is all I can 
nmembor: the beating of my heart. Ny bead was in a whirl. 
Every vestige of reason and seif -control had deserted at. 
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It «u on* of those boon of mental derangement and halhidna- 
tjon, when ft man k no longer conscious of his acts, nor able 
to control them. 

Softly I withdrew the bedclothes that covered my child's 
null body. I threw them over the foot of the bed and saw 
lua lying there, stark naked. He did not wake. Then softly, 
very softly, 1 tiptoed to the window ant! opened it, An icy 
blast Of wind rushed in like a murderer. It was so cold Jhar 
it made me flinch. The two randies fbekered. I remained 
standing at the window, not daring to turn round, as if I 
dreaded to see what was happening in the room behind me. 

I felt upon my forehead, cheeks and hands the rush of freez¬ 
ing air that was pouring in. This wrnt on for a long time. 
By mind was a complete blank. Suddenly I heard a little 
cough, and at this I shuddered violently from head to foot.. 
I can feel that shudder at this very moment, tingling at the 
roots of my hair. With frantic haste I closed both sides of 
the window, and turning round, rushed to the cradle. The 
child, stark naked, was sleeping as before with his month 
open. I touched his legs: they were like ice, and 1 hastily 
covered him up again. 

Suddenly my heart smote me. It was almost breaking now 
with pity, tenderness and love (or this poor innocent, whom 
I had (ought to kill. 1 pressed a lingering kiss upon his soft 
cork. Then I returned to my seat by the fire. I was horrified 
and aghast at what 1 had done. Whence came (Jhae storms, 

I asked myself, that ravaged the human soul, and made a 
man kite all idea of things, all control of himself, and act k 
A kind of mid intoxication, without knowing what be was 
tong, or whither be was bound, like a vessel adrift in a kora. 

Th« rMtd gave another cough, and the sound went to my 
very heart. What if he were to diet My God I My God I 
What would became of me? I rose from my chair, took a 
candle, and went to look at him. 1 bent over trim, and taw 
that be was breathing quietly. Just as 1 was b a tonin g 
be reassured, ha coughed a third tint Tla doth wa» 

ISO 
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severe that I stepped back in horror, as if overcome by tome 
terrible spectacle- The candle dropped from my hand. I 
picked it op, and as 1 did so, 1 felt that my templet were wet 
with sweat, that sweat, hot and cold by turns, which is canted 
by agony of mind. It is as if something of the awful mental 
suffering, the nameless torture, that sears like fire and chills 
like ice, were oozing through hair and scalp. I hung over my 
■sonis cot till daybreak. II he was quiet for any length of 
time, I grew calmer, but whenever he gave a leeble cough, 
my agonizing pangs relumed. 

He woke up with red eyes. His breathing was laboured 
and he did not look well. As soon as my charwoman came in. 
I sent her for the doctor, who arrived within an hour. After 
be bad examined the baby, be said: 

» ’ Has the child been exposed to cold 3 ’ 

I began shaking all over like an old man. 

' No, I do not think so.' I faltered ‘ What is the matter 
with him? ’ I added, ' Is it anything serious? ' 

* I can’t say yet,’ he replied. ’ I will come in again later 
in the day.’ 

He returned in the evening. The hoy had lain almost all 
that day in a kind of coma, from which it was impossible to 
rouse him. Now and then he gave a cough. Pneumonia 
developed during the night. He was ill for ten days. I can¬ 
not describe to you my sufferings during those interminable 
boon which divide morning from night and night from morn¬ 
ing. The child died . . . and from that moment 1 have 
never for one hour, one single hour, been free from that 
terrible memory, which bums and consumes me. which wrings 
and rends my spirit, stirring within me like some shajp- 
tooted beast, shut up inside my soul. If only I could lave 
gone madl . . 

Wiairinnr Poire! de la Voulte pushed up his gfaseet with a 
gu ri unj , which was habitual to him after the reading of eocna 
legal document Pale and sriS. the tern heirs of the deceased 
its 
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sat looking at one another in silence. After a moment's 
pause, the notary said: 

" This must be destroyed.” 

The son and daughter bent their heads in acquiescence. 
If oak ear de la Voulte lighted a candle and carefully separated 
the incriminating papers from those which concerned the 
disposal of the property. Hr held them to the flames and 
then threw them in the fireplace. They watched the yhite 
papers burn to ashes, until they were no more than a little 
black heap. Here and there a single word stood oat in white. 
Seeing this, Madame de la Voulte prodded the light flakes of 
charred paper with the toe of her shoe, and crushed them 
into thB burat-out ashes on the hearth Then, for some time, 
the three sat staring at the fireplace as if they feared that the 
se cre t, which they had reduced to ashes, might escape by. 
way of the chimney. 
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SIMON'S FATHER 

It had just struck twelve. The door of the school was flung 
open and the youngsters pouml through it. jostling one 
another in their impatience to tie out. But instead of rapidly 
dispersing and hurrying home to dinner as they usually did, 
they moved away a few steps, then halted, and gathering 
into groups, began whispering among themselves. This was 
because Simon, Bianchotte's son, had come to school that 
morning for the first time. All the children had beard Blaa- 
chotte discussed at home, ami although their mothers were 
polite enough to ber when they met her, among themselves 
they always referred to her with a kind of contemptuous pity, 
which the children bad adopted without in the least knowing 
the reason. As for Simon, they hardly knew him. He was 
always kept at home and never ran about with the other 
hoys in the village streets or along the river-banks. They 
did not care for him at ail. and it was with a certain satisfac¬ 
tion. mingled'with surprise, that they repeated to one another 
a remark made by a boy oi about fourteen, who, to judge 
from the knowing wink be gave, seemed to be sure of hit 

fa cti ; 

“ You know , . . Simon . . a well . . . Simon h&s 00 

When her soa was old enough, Blaochotte sent him to 
school for the first time. He was seven or eight years of 
age, rather pale, epotiessiy clean, with a timid, almost awk¬ 
ward manner. Ha was jot going to run home to his mother, 
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when bit schoolfellows, who were still standing about in 
groups, whispering together, and looking at hiss with the 
cruel, malicious eyes ol children who are about to play an 
unkind trick, gradually surrounded him, until at last be was 
completely encircled. Surprised and embarrassed, be stood 
fas their midst, wondering what they were going to do to him. 
The boy who bad started the rumour was elated with the 
mew of his story. 

“ What's your name? " he asked. 

“ Simon.” 

” Simon what? ” 

"Just Simon," repeated the cluld, overcome with con¬ 
fusion. 

"Just Simon." echoed his tormentor. "What else be¬ 
sides Simon? Thai’s not a name, just Simon.” 

On the verge of tears, the child replied lor the third time; 

" My name is Simon.” 

The urchins began to laugh. Raising his voice, the big boy 
■aid in triumph: 

’* There, you see. He hasn't got a father.” 

There was a long silence. The children were dumbfounded 
by this extraordinary, this impossible, this monstrous state 
of affaire; a boy without a father! They looked upon him as 
a phenomenon, a freak, and they now felt that hitherto in¬ 
explicable contempt, which their mothers had far BUnchotte, 
springing up within them. As for Simon, he s wu leaning 
•gainst a tree to keep himself from falling. He was stunned 
as if by tome irreparable disaster. He tried to explain. But 
he could not think ol anything to say. nor bow to dear him¬ 
self from the terrible charge o( having no father. At last, 
with livid cheeks, be cried out wildly: 

“ Of course I hive a father.” 

” Where b be? ” 

Sfanon was silent; he did not know. Tbs other boy*, 
greatly excited, boat out laughing. Three tons of the wA, 
so closely akin to the animat world. Ml that cruel fanunhe 
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which drives the hens in > poultry yird to finish off any 
fowl that is injured. Simon suddenly caught sight of a small 
neighbour, the son of a widow, whom like himself he had 
always seen alone with his mother. 

“ You haven't a father either." he said. 

“ Yes, 1 have," retorted the other. 

" Where is be? " 

*" He’s dead," replied the child with proud superiority. 
" My daddy is io the cemetery." 

A murmur of approval ran through the mob of young 
scapegraces. It was as if the possession of a father, who 
was dead and in the cemetery, lent importance to their com* 
fade, and served to crush the other boy. who had no father 
kt all. These brats, whose fathers were for the most part 
bad-tempered, drunken, dishonest, and unkind to their wives, 
elbowed each other, as'thev closed in on Simon, as if they, 
who were lawfully begotten, intended to crush the outcast 
to death. One of them, who uses tom long Simon, put out 
his tongue with a mocking air and cried. 

" He hasn't got a dad. He hasn't got a dad." 

Simon seized him by the hair with both hands, and began 
kicking him vigorously on the shins, while he bit him 
Savagely in the cheek. There was a tremendous uproar. The 
two combatants were separated. Simon was thrown on the 
ground, beaten, scratched and bruised, while all the other 
boys stood Bound applauding. As he picked himself up. 
ttMchstucaQy brushing the dust from his little shirt, some¬ 
one called out: 

" Co home and tell your dad,” 

Despair filled his heart. They were stronger than he; they 
had beaten him. arid be could not reply to them, because he 
felt sure th«k H was true and that be had no father. But be 
Was proud, and for some moments be struggled against the 
Ism that were choking him. At last, almost suffocated, be 
began to cry quietly, but with great sofas that shook bins from 
hsud to foot At this his wsemdea broke into wild jubilation, 
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tod instinctively, like savages at their terrible feasts, they 
joined hands, and began dancing round and round him, 
chanting in chorus: 

>" He hasn’t got a dad. He hasn’t got a dad.” 

Suddenly Simon stopped crying. He flew into a rage. 
There were stones on the ground under his feet. He picked 
them up, and began hurling them with might and main at 
his persecutors. Some of them were hit and fled awaj»hos51- 
ing. He had such a look of determination that the others 
were panic-stricken. Cowardly, as a mob always is, when 
opposed by a single desperate man, they dispersed and ran 
home. 

As soon as he was alone, the little, fatherless boy set off 
running throngh the fields. Something that he had heard 
had come into his mind and suggested a great idea to him 
He would drown himself in the rivef. He remembered that 
a week ago a poor wrelrh, who lived try begging, had thrown 
himself into the water, fcec.iuse hr had no money left. Simon 
was there, when tie was fished out of the river. The poor 
fellow, who had hitherto seemed to him so miserable, so 
dirty and so ugly, had impressed him with his air of tranquil¬ 
lity. his pale cheeks, his long, wet beard, and the look of 
peace in his open eyes. A bystander had said: 

” He’s dead.” 

Another had added: " Well, he's happy at list.” 

Simon decided that be. too. would drawn himself, because 
he had no father, just as that poor man had done, because 
he had no money. He went down to the edge of the water 
and watched its flow. Fish were darting swiftly here and 
then in the clear stream, leaping up now and then to catch 
the flies hovering on the surface. He was interested in their 
antics, and his tears dried as be gated at them. But now 
and then, as a sudden squall of wind springs up during a loll 
in the storm, bending the trees to breaking point and that 
dying away in the distance, this thought returned with an 
agonizing pang: 

rad 
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" I most drown myself, because 1 have no father." 

It was 8 lovely day. The mild sun wanned the grass. 
The water glittered like a mirror. There were moments when 
Simon was overcome by that blissful languor which follows 
tears, and by a longing to lie down and go tu sleep on the 
sun-baked grass. A little green frog sprang up under his feet. 
He tried to catch it, but it escaped him. He chased it and 
massed it three times running. At last he caught it by the 
tips of its hind-legs, and laughed to see us struggles to escape. 
It would gather itself together on its long hind legs, then with 
a sudden jerk, straighten them out till they were as stiff as 
rods. It beat the air with its forelegs, which fluttered about 
like hands. Its gold-rimmcd eyes were round. It reminded 
him of a toy made of narrow strips of wood, nailed together 
^rowwise, one on top of the other. This could be extended 
by a movement similar to that ol the- frog's kgs, thus thrusting 
forward some little soldiers, which were stuck on the top. 
Then he thought of his home and his mother, and overcome 
with misery, began to cry again. He was trembling in every 
limb. He fell on bis knees and tried tri say his prayers as he 
did when be went to bed But he was now sobbing so 
violently that be was quite overcome and could not go on 
praying. He could not think. He w-as blind to everything 
around him, completely absorbed in his grief. Suddenly • 
heavy hand was laid on has shoulder, and a deep voice 
said: 

"What’s all the trouble, my little man? ” 

Simon turned round. A tall workman with a beard and 
curly black hair was looking at him kindly. Choking with 
sobs, his eyes brimming with tears, Simon faltered: 

" They beat me, because . . . because I haven’t got a 
father." 

’’ Dear roe,” said the man with a smile. ’’ Why, everyone 
has a father.” 

With a tnah paroxysm of tears, Simon sobbed out: 

"I - . . I haven’t oae." 
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The workman grew serious. He had recognised the child 
M Blancbotte'i too, and although he had only lately come 
to the locality, he had a vague idea of her history. 

•'Well, cheer up. my boy. I'll take you home to your 
mother, and we’ll sec about a father for you.” 

The boy slipped his small fist into the big man’* hand and 
they act off together. Philip Rimy was smiling. He was not 
Sony to have the chance of meeting Blanchotte, wbj was 
laid to be one of the best-looking girls in the neighbourhood. 
It may have occurred to him. at the back of his mind, that a 
young woman, who had once gone astray, might do so again. 
They came to a small, neat, white house, 

" This is where we live,” said Simon. 

"Mammal " he called. 

A woman apprated in the doorway, and the smile vanished 
from Philip’s lips. He saw at once that never again would 
anyone take a liberty with this tall, pale, young woman, who 
stood austerely on die threshold, as il to forbid all other men 
from entering her house, where one man had betrayed her. 
Ha was overawed. Cap in hand he said, deprecatingly: 

" I have brought your little boy home, ma’am. He was 
lost down by the river.” 

But Simon threw himself into his mother's arms, and with 
a fresh burst of tears exclaimed: 

” No, Mamina, I wasn't lost. 1 was going to drown my- 
•elf, because the other boys beat me. . . . They beat me 
because 1 haven’t a father " 

A painful flush appeared on Blanchotte’s face. Wounded 
to the quick, she kissed her child passionately, while the 
tear* streamed down her cheeks. Philip was touched. He 
stood there not knowing bow to take his leave. Then Stn>«i 
ran to him and said: 

’’ Will you be my daddy? *’ 

There was a long pause. Blanchotte, silent, and in agota® 
of shame, was leaning against the wall, with both Im* 
pressed to bar heart. Aa iso otw an swe red , the boy said: 
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" If you won't I flbaU go buck to tbe river and drown 
myself." 

Philip made a joke of it. and said, laughing: 

" Of coarse I'll be your daddy." 

" What is your name? ” said Simon. " I wont to tell the 
other boys when they ask me." 

■' Philip." 

•Sin^n was silent for a moment, while he fired the name 
firmly in bis bead. Then, completely comforted, he held oat 
his arms and said: 

" Well, then, Philip, you arc my daddy now," 

Philip picked him up, kissed him hastily on both cheeks, 
and strode swiftly away. The next day, when Simon went 
to school, he was received with mocking laughter. When 
Jgssons were over and (he boys were he ginning to tease him 
again, Simon Sung at their heads these words, as if they 
were stones: 

*' My father's name is Philip.” 

This announcement was received with shouts of joy from 
of) sides. 

*' Philip who? , . . Philip whit? . . . Who on earth is 
Philip? . , . Where did you pick him up? . . . You and 
your Philija*' 

Simon made no reply. Firm in his faith, he looked it his 
persecutor* defiantly. He was ready to let himself be tor- 
tartd, rather a than run away from them. The schoolmaster 
rescued him, and he went home to his mother. 

During the next three months. Philip Rimy often went 
past Blanchettes house, and sometimes, when be saw her 
tewing at die window, he would summon up courage to speak 
to her. She would answer politely. She was always grave; 
■be never joked with him, and never asked him into the 
bdOM. Bed. being like ail men a trifle fatuous, be sometimes 
thought drat the colour deepened in her died*, when tbe 
talked to him, Ooce a reputation has been loot, ft is di ffi cul t 
to retrieve it, and it to never anything bat hail. In spite of 
"9 1 
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Blanchotte'i (ombre reserve, gossip was already busy with 
her and Philip. Simon, in the meantime, grew much attached 
to bit new father, and went for walks with him nearly every 
evening, when the day's work was done. He attended school 
regularly and moved with dignity among his fellow pupils, 
without ever deigning to answer their taunts. One day, 
however, the boy who had led the attack on him said: 

" You told a lie. You haven't got a father called Philip." 

“ What do you mean? " said Simon, greatly agitated. 

The boy rubbed his hands in glee. 

" If you had. he would lie your mother’s husband.” 

Simon was distressed at ilir indisputable logic of this argu¬ 
ment. But he replied stoutly. 

“ He is my father, all the sami “ 

“That’s as may be,” sneered the boy. " But he’s not 
really your father.” 

Simon hung his head, and. deep in thought, went along to 
old Lorizon’s smithy, where 1’luhp worked. It was closely 
surrounded by trees, and very dark inside. The only light 
came from the great forge, which threw a deep red glow on 
the five bare-armed blacksmiths, who wire hammering on 
their anvils and making a terrible din. Standing there, they 
looked like fiery demons. Willi their ryes fixed on the bar 
of red-hot iron that they were shaping. Their thought! 
moved slowly, with the rhythmic rise and fall of their sledge¬ 
hammers. 

No one saw Simon re me in. He stole up to bis friend and 
pulled him by Oh* sleeve. Philip turned round. At once all 
the other men slopped work and looked with interest at the 
pair. The unaccustomed lull was broken by Simon, who 
piped in his childish treble: 

'' Do you know, Philip, that big boy of Micbaode’s baa 
just said to me that you're not really my father." 

" How does be make that out? " 

” Because you are not my mother’s husband,” replied 
Simon ingenuously. 
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So one laughed. Philip remained there, leaning his lore- 
head on the back of his great hands, as they rested on the 
handle of his hammer, which was propped upright on the 
anvil. He was thinking. His four companions watched 
him, and Simon, a tiny figure among those giants, waited 
anxiously. Suddenly one of the other blacksmiths, acting as 
spokesman for the rest, said to Philip: 

• " \J[Jien all is said and done. ltLinohotte is a good, honest 
giri. She is hardworking and steady, in spite of her mis¬ 
fortune. She would make a line wile lor any decent man." 

" Yes, that’s true,” said the otlnr three. 

" Who can blame her, if slit unit wrong 1 The man prom¬ 
ised to marry her, arid I know nmr< than one woman, who 
is now well thought of by everyone, who has done just the 
/*me." 

" Yes. that's true." chimed in the others. 

” How that poor girl lux slaved to tiring up her boy all 
by herself! The Lord only knows the liars she has shed, 
for she never goes anywhere, i xccpl to church." 

’’ That's true, too," said the otlu rs in chorus. 

There was now no sound in the smithy, iturpi the roar of 
the bellows. Obeying a suddin impulse Philip bent down to 
Simon. 

” Ran home to your mother, and tell her I’m coming 
round to talk to her thus rvening 

Taking the child by the shoulders, he pushed him gently 
out of the smithy. He returned to his work, and once more 
the five hammers descended rhythmically upon the anvils, 
striking the red-hot iron untiringly till nightfall, as if re¬ 
joicing in their strength. But. as on holidays, the boom of a 
cathedral bell is heard above the chimes of lesser belts, so 
Philip's hammer dominated the others, crashing down on the 
anvil with a deafening noise. His eyes blazed as he stood 
there, hammering with might and main, with the sparks fly¬ 
ing all round him. The sky teas fall of stars, when he 
knocked at Handwtte’s door. He had shaved and had pat 
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ob ft don fthirt and bit Sunday coat. Blancbotte appeared 
is the doorway, and said with an air of dtstrm: 

*' It' is not ifght of yoa to come here after nightfall, 
Montour Philip." 

He attempted to reply, but the wotds stuck in his throat. 

" Sorely you must know that I cannot have people talk¬ 
ing about me again." 

At this he found his tongue. 

" That won’t matter to us." he said, “ if you will promise 
to be my wife." 

She made no reply, but he thought he could hear a sound 
U of eomeone collapsing inside the room. He hastily entered. 
Simon, who was already in bed, caught the sound of a kiss, 
and his mother’s voice whisjtering something very softly. 
Then suddenly he found himself clasped in Philip's Hercu- 
lean arms. As the blacksmith hugged the boy, he said: 

'* To-morrow you can tell your schoolfellows that Philip 
Rfmy, the blacksmith, is your father, and that if anyone 
touches you, he’ll pull his ears for him." 

The neat day. when the whole school was assembled end 
leaons were about to begin, little Simon stood up. He was 
Pile, end his lips were trembling. 

*' My father," he said in a ringing voice, “ is Philip Rimy, 
the blacksmith And he has promised that if anyone tonchee 
me, he’ll pull his ears for him." 

This time no one laughed. Everyone knew Philip R4my, 
die blacksmith, and he was certainly a lather of whom any¬ 
one could be proud. 



XII 

A BRETON CHRISTENING 


" Doctor, another glass of biandy." 

" Thank you, yes/’ 

The old naval surgeon held out his liqueur glass, and 
watched the beautiful, shimmering, golden fluid rising to the 
brim. He raised it to the level of his eyes, let the lamplight 
shine through it, sniffed it, sipped it, and rolled a drop or 
two between tongue and palate. Then he said: 

''Enchanting poison! Exquisite murderer! Delicious 
destroyer of the human rate! You people don't realise it. 
Doubtless you have read L Assommoir, that admirable book, 
but you have never seen, as I have, a whole tribe of savages, 
an entire little negro kingdom, wiped out by alcohol, which 
waa brought in small round kegs, and calmly unloaded by 
red-bearded English sailors. But I’ll tell you a very strange 
and very harrowing incident, a drama of alcohol, which 1 
saw with my own eyes. It happened quite near here, in 
Brittany, in a little village in the neighbourhood of Pont- 
TAbbt. I was home on a year’s leave and was spending it 
in a house in the country, which my father had left me. 
You know that Sat coast, where the wind whistles day and 
night throegh rite gone; where, here and there, you come 
aaoet those gigantic stones, some still standing, some thrown 
down, which once were gods, and have to this day some 
thhig uncanny in their pose, their appearance, their shape. I 
always have a feeling that they will presently come to life, 
and that 1'shelter* them stalking ponderously over the 
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country, on huge granite legs, or spreading great wings of 
stone and dying off to the Paradise of the Druids. The land 
is hemmed in by (he sea. which stretches far away to the 
horizon. It is a restless sea, strewn with reefs, whose black, 
foam-fringed crests look like dogs, lying in wait for the fisher¬ 
men. The men themselves venture forth upon this perilous 
ocean, which overturns their boats with one shake of its 
green shoulders, and swallows them down like pills.—Thqi 
go out in their frail craft, day and night, these brave, anxious, 
uneasy, hard-drinking men. 

* When the bottle is full.' they say, ' the reef can be 
seen. But when the bottle i- empty, the reef sinks out of 
sight.' 

Enter a fisherman's hut. You will never find the husband 
there. If you ask the wife what has become of her man* 
the will stretch out her arms towards the dark sea, which 
growls as it spits out its w lute foam all along the shore. One 
night, When he had drunk a little too much, her man did 
not come bark. He had ta-en swallow id up m those Waters. 
The same with the eldest sort She has lour more sons, four 
tall, fair- haired, strapping l.icl- it will be their turn next. 

As I said, I was spending niv leave in a bouse in the 
country near Pont-I’AhW. 1 lived there alone with my ser¬ 
vant, who was an old sailor. A Breton family, who looked 
after the projierty during my absence, occupied a cottage in 
the grounds. The family consisted ot mv gardener, Kerandec. 
his wife and sister-in-law. That year, just before Christmas, 
Kerandec's wife gave birth to a son. The husband came to 
me and asked me to tie godfather. 1 could hardly refuse, 
and he borrowed ten francs from me. on the plea of having 
to pay the christening fees. The ceremony was fixed for the 
second of January. Snow bad been lying for a week, a great 
white carpet, fro ten hard, which seemed to stretch away for 
ever, on that flat, low-lying country. The sea, which looked 
black in contrast with the white plain, was tossing and heaving 
and rolling its waves, as if it wen threatening to faff upon 
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the livid land, which lay as if dead, it was so still, so mourn¬ 
ful and so cold. 

At nine in the morning, Kerandec, the baby's father, came 
to my door with Kermagan. his tail sister-in-law-, and the 
nurse, who was carrying the child wrapped in a shawl. We 
set out for the church. It was freezing hard enough to crack 
a dolmen. The cold was so intense that it burned like fire 
and made one's skin split I lilt sorry lor the jioor tittle 
mite, who was on ahead in the muse's antis, ,md 1 said to 
myself that this Itrcton race must surely In- of iron constitu¬ 
tion, if its children could stand such an >>ulmg as this, as 
soon as they Were horn. Whm we arrived at the church, we 
found the door still closed J In pne-t was late. The nurse 
sat down on a milestone close to tin- (Kirch and began un¬ 
dressing the child. At lirsl I thought that she was changing 
him; then 1 saw that she was stripping the unfottunate infant 
naked, stark naked in that icy uir Horrified at this insane 
behaviour, I sprang forward 

' Are you mad? You'll kill the child ' 

’Oh, no, sir,' replied the woman i.dmly. ' lie must be 
naked to receive find.’ 

The baby’s father and aunt looked on imperturbably. It 
was the custom. If it were disregarded, misfortune would 
pursue the child. I flew into a rage, swore at the men, and 
threatened to wash my hands of the whole proceedings. I 
tried by majn force to rover up the fragile little creature. 
But all was in vain. Tin- nurse ran away into the snow with 
the baby, whose body was turning purple with cold. 1 was 
about to leave these brutes to their own devices when 1 saw 
tile priest arriving across the fields, followed by the verger 
and a boy from the village. 1 ran to him. and expressed 
my indignation in violent terms. He showed no surprise, 
nor did he make any attempt to hurry. 

* What can one do about it. sir! ’ be said. ’ It is the 
custom. They all observe it. We cannot stop it.’ 

‘ Wtfl, yon might at least be quick/ I exclaimed. 
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4 1 can't go any faster,' he replied. 

He entered the vestry, while we waited in the porch, and 
I really think I suffered even more than the unfortunate 
baby, who was howling from the effects of the biting frost 
At last the door was opened and we entered the church. But 
the child had to remain naked throughout the entire cere¬ 
mony, which proved of interminable length. The priest spelt 
out the Latin words, which, to judge from his phrasing, he 
did not understand. Hr moved with the slow and dignified 
gait of a sacred tortoise, and his white surplice struck a chill 
to my heart, as if it were another variety of snow in which 
ha had enveloped himself in order to increase the torments, 
in the name of a barbarous and merciless God, of this little 
atom of humanity, who was already suffering agonies of 
cold, At last the ceremony was complete with alt its rites, 
and I saw the nurse wrap the frozen child in his shawl again. 
He Was moaning piteously, as if in pain. 

* Will you come to sign the register? ’ said the priest to me. 

I turned to Kcrandec. 

' Be off home now, as fast as you ran, and warm np that 
child immediately.' 

I gave him some directions in the hope that it might still 
be possible to stave off pneumonia. He promised to carry 
out my instructions, and went away with his sister-in-law and 
the nurse, who was carrying the child. I followed the priest 
into the vestry. When I had signed the register, }>e demanded 
a fee of five francs. As I had already given ten to the child's 
father, 1 refused to pay again. The priest threatened to tear 
up the entry, and to cancel the ceremony. I replied by 
threatening him with the public prosecutor. We had a long 
dispute, and in the end 1 paid up. As soon aa I reached 
borne, I was anxious to discover whether there bad been arty 
disastrous consequences and burned over to tbe Kerandecs' 
cottage. Bat none of them had as yet returned, neither 
Kerandec, nor his sifter-in-law, nor the auras, who bad 
charge of the baby. Tim mother, who bad bain toft entirely 
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tkme, was shivering in bed with cold. She *n hungry, 
too, a* she bad bad nothing to eat since the previous day. 

' Where on earth can they have got to? ’ I asked. 

Without a trace of concern or indignation in her voice ibe 
replied: 

' I expect they have gone and got drunk, to celebrate the 
christening.' 

-Such, was the custom. I thought of my ten francs, osten¬ 
sibly borrowed to pay ior the christening fees, but destined, 
doubtless, to be spent on brandy. I sent the mother some 
broth, and gave orders ior a good fin' to lie lighted in her 
room. I was anxious as wi ll as angry, and while I promised 
myself to get rid of those brutes, 1 dreaded to think what 
had become of the wretched tialiy. 1 hey had not returned 
py six in the evening. It grew late, 1 ordered my servant 
to ait up for them arid went to bed myself. I always sleep 
like a regular sailor, and f soon dropped off. As soon.as it 
was light, I was awakened hv my servant, bringing me my 
shaving water. 

‘ What about the Kerandecs? ' I asked, as soon as 1 
opened my eyes. 

The man did not rrply at once. Thin he said, hesitatingly: 

‘ Krrandec didn't come in. sir, till after midnight. He 
was too drank to stand, and so were Kermagan and the nutse. 
They must have gone to sleep in a ditrh, because the little 
tiling died without their even noticing it.' 

1 jumped out of bed, exclaiming: 

' Then the baby is dead ? ’ 

’ Yes, sir. They brought him home to the mother. When 
■he saw him, she began to cry. So they made her drink to 
cheer her up.' 

* What? They made her drink? “ 

' Yes, dr. . I only beard about it this rooming, a few 
nrinutas agb. As Kenndec had oo brandy left and no more 
money, they'took the methylated spirits they use for the 
lemp that you gave them, and they w«nt on drinking, all fonr 
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of them, until they had finished the whole of the quart bottle. 
The baby's mother is very ill indeed.’ 

I threw on my clothes, seized a stick, intending to thrash 
these beasts in human form, and ran across to the cottage. 
The mother, who was intoxicated with methylated spirits, 
lay dying by the side of the tiny blue corpse of her baby. 
Karandec, Kermagan and the nurse were all of them snoring 
on the ground. I did what I could to save the mother, "but 
she died at noon." 

The old doctor fell silent. He took the bottle of brandy 
and poured himself out another glass. As before, he raised 
it to let the lamplight fall on the warm, golden, seductive 
liquor, which glowed hke a melted topaz. Then with one 
gulp be drank it down. 




XIII 

IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


Monsieur Saval, \Um was kiu-un u> Mantes as " Old 
Sava! ”, was dressing. It was a ilismal autumn day. It was 
Qining and (he leaves ware falling On a wet day, the 
leaves fall more slowly than usual, . 1 -, if they themselves were 
a kind of rain, but densei and more sluggish. Monsieur 
Saval was feeling depressed. He paced backwards and 
forwards between the lireplaee and the window. At any 
age, life has its gloomy days. Hut now that be was sixty- 
two, his days would never be anything but gloomy. He was 
a lonely old bachelor with no one belonging to him. How 
tad it was to end one's allotted span all alone like this, with¬ 
out the love of one devoted soul! He thought of his past 
life, which had been so empty ami bare. He remembered 
bygone times.,his childhood, his home, his parents, his 9choo], 
his holidays, his law studies in l'ans, which were terminated 
by the illness and death of his father. After his father's 
fnneral he came home to live with his mother. The two of 
them, the young man and the old lady, kept house together. 
They led a placid existence and wished for nothing better. 
Then she. too, died. He was left alone. How sad life is! 
Soon it would be his turn to die. He, too. would disappear, 
and that would be the end. There would be no Monsieur 
Paul Saval 00 the earth. What an appalling thought! Other* 
would go on living and loving and laughing. Yes, while they 
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were enjoying life, be would have ceased to exist. How 
strange it is that men can laugh, and enjoy themselves, and 
be happy, with the certainty of death bulging over them. If 
this thing, death, were merely a probability, there wonld still 
be room for hope. But no, death is inevitable, as inevitable 
as the sequence of day and night. If only he had lived his 
life to the full I If only he had achieved something! If only 
he had had adventures, great pleasures, triumphs,*satit&c- 
tlons of every description. But there was nothing of the sort. 
He had never done anything, except get up in the morning, 
eat at certain hours, and go to bed again. And in this manner 
he had attained the age of sixty-two. He had not even 
married like other men. Why had he not done so? Yes, 
why had he never married t There had been nothing to 
prevent him. He had ample private means. Was it for 
want of opportunity? Perhaps. But it is for a man to create 
such opportunities. He had nut eared enough, that was the 
truth ot it. Indifference, that was his great fading, his weak- 
ness, his besetting vice. How many people fail in life 
through sheer indilterence? It is so dilhcult lor certain natures 
to rouse themselves, to make an effort, to act, to speak, to 
push an inquiry. No one had ever fallen in love with hizQ, 
No woman had ever slept in his arms in the abandonment of 
love. He bad never known the delicious agonies of suspense, 
the divine thrill of a hand pressing his own, the ecstasy of 
triumphant passion. What supeihuman happiness, he thought, 
mult flood the heart, when lips meet lips for the first time, 
when two infatuated lovers are blissfully united in each 
other's arms. 

Monsieur Saval. still in his dressing-gown, bad sal down 
sod waa warming his feet at the hre. His life had been a 
failure. So much was certain. And yet he had a ctu a ll y 
been in love himself. He had loved and suffered in nent, 
with that aua» lack of enterprise which characterised all ha 
actions. He had loved M ada me Sandros. hit friend of mafljr 
y*n. the wife of Ms pld comrade. Ah, If only ha bad hnown 
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her as a girt. But when be had met her, it was too late, ibe 
was already married. Rad she been free, he would certainly 
have proposed to her. Vet how devotedly he had loved her, 
with never a break, from the very first day of their meeting! 
He remembered his emotion when he met her, his anguish 
at parting, and those nights when he could not sleep for 
thinking of her. But in the morning, he reflected, he would 
always wake up a little less infatuated than the night before. 
Why was this? How pretty she was in those days, how 
dainty, with her fair, rnrlv h.dr and her laughing eyes! 
Sandres was not the man lor Iter. She was fifty-eight now. 
She appeared to be happv. Ah, i( only this woman had 
loved him. long ago 1 If onlv she had loved him 1 Indeed, 
why should she not have loved him. si nee he. Saval. had 
loved her so faithfully? If onlv she had guessed. . . Had 

sfie really never su'pcoted. never seen, never understood? 
Had she known, what would she have thought? If he had 
spoken, what would she have said? These, and a thousand 
other questions. Saval asked himself He lived his life over 
again, and tried to recapture .very little defiiil of the past. 
He remembered all the long evenings at i'cart# at the Sandres' 
boose, when Madame Sandres was still young and utterly 
bewitching. He remembend things Ihat she had said to 
him, certain inflexions of her voire, and those quiet little 
smile* of hers, which seemed so full of meaning. He thought 
of their Sunday walks, when the three of them, Sandres, 
released from bis work at the sub-prefecture. Madame Sandies 
tad himself, would take their luncheon and picnic on the 
grassy banks of the Seine. And suddenly he had a vivid 
memory of an afternoon which he had spent with her in a 
little wood on die river-bank. They had set out that morn¬ 
ing with their packets of sandwiches. It wat a bright spring 
day, one of those days that go to one’s head, when the air 
fc faB of tweet scents, and the whole world seem* happy. 
The birds sing more gaily and fly on swifter wings. They 
p fcsihi a j on the gram under the willows, doe* to water 
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which lay drowsing in the sun. The air was balmy with the 
Kent of sap, and they breathed it with delight. What a lovely 
day it was! After luncheon Sandres went to sleep lying on 
his back. It was the most delicious nap be had ever bad, 
be declared, when he woke up. 

Madame Sandres took Saval’s arm and they strolled along 
the river-bank together. She leaned all her weight on him. 

"My dear man," she said, laughing, "I am dwnk, 
absolutely drunk." 

Shaken to the heart, he gazed at her: he felt that he was 
turning pale, and he was in dread lest his insistent gaze or 
his trembling bands should Irctray his secret. She made her¬ 
self a wreath o( long grasses and water-lilies, and said, as 
the put it on: 

" Do you think it suits me? " m 

He could not reply. It was all he could do not to fall on 
his ^nees. As he made no answer, she burst out laughing, 
but there was a touch of exasperation m her mirth. 

"You great silly, say something, can’t you? ” 

He was on the verge of tears, hut he was still incapable of 
uttering a single word. It all came back to him now, as if 
it were only the other day. Why had she said to him: 

" You great silly, say something, can't you? " 

He remembered bow tenderly she had leaned on him. 
Passing under an overhanging trio, he had felt her ear brush 
his check, snd had drawn hack hastily, for fpar she should 
think the contact designed. Presently he said to her: 

" Isn’t it time we were turning back? " 

At this she shot a strange glance at him. Yes, she bad 
certainly looked at him in a very odd way. It had not struck 
him at the time. But now he remembered. 

" Just as you like, my dear man. If you are tired, we 
win tom back.” 

”1 am not in the least tired, but I expect your husband 
is awake by new.” 

She aaid with a shrug of her shoulders: 
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" If that’s what you’re afraid of, dial's another mitts'. 
By ad meant let ns go back.” 

As they retraced their steps, she fell silent, and she no 
longer leaned upon his arm. What was the reason? He had 
□ever before asked himself this question. Now he seemed to 
catch a glimmer of something that had hitherto eluded him. 
Could it be. . . ? Monsieur Savul could (eel himself blink¬ 
ing. , He rose from ht> chair, as completely os or conic as if he 
were thirty years younger, and had just heard Madame 
Sandres say to him: 

” I love you.” 

Was it possible? He was tortured by this doubt that had 
suddenly entered lus soul Was it |«miMr that he had been 
so blind, so obtuse • O what if this thing were true, what if 
he had brushed past surli haji|nnes> as this, and had failed 
tS grasp it! 

" I must know,” he muttered. " I cannot stand this un¬ 
certainty. I must know.” 

He finished dressing, hastily throwing on his r lothes. 

” I am sixty- two ” he <houghl to himself, ” and she is 
fifty-eight. I can very well ask her now.” 

He left the house. I he Sandres lived on the other side of 
the road, almost opposite. He knocked at their door, and 
their little maid opened it. 

" You’re very early. Monsieur Saval,” she said in some 
surprise. " I hope there is nothing the matter.” 

” No, my ifear,” said Saval. ” But go and tell your 
mistress that I want to speak to her at once.” 

" Well, air, Madame is bottling pears for the winter. She 
il in the kitchen, and not dressed to receive visitors.” 

"Never mind. Tell her it’s something very important.’* 

The little maid tripped away, and Saval began pacing up 
and down tile drawing-room with long, nervous strides. Yet 
be waa not conscious of any feeling of embarrassment. He 
could put this question to her as calmly at if he were asking 
her for a cookery recipe. That was the best of being sixty- 
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two. The door opened, and Madame Sandre* entered. She 
was now ft big, stout, solid woman, with fall cheeks and a 
deep laugh. She held her hands away from her gown. Her 
sleeves were rolled up above her bare arms, which were sticky 
with syrupy juice. 

” What is the matter, my friend? " she asked anxiously. 
“ Yob are not ill, are you? ” 

" No, dear friend, but there is something I waqt to ask 
you—something which is of the utmost importance to me 
and which is wonying me dreadfully. Will you promise to 
answer frankly? " 

She smiled. 

*' I am always frank. Tell me what it is.” 

“ Well, then, I have loved you ever since the first day 1 
taw you. Did you never suspect it? 

She laughed, and with a hint of the old mockery in her 
voice she exclaimed’. 

" Why, you great silly, as if 1 hadn't known it from the 
very first dayl ** 

Saval began to trrmblr. 

‘"You knew? ” he faltered. "Then , . 

He broke off. 

" Then? ” she pressed him, “ Then, what? ’* 

" Then what did you tliink? . , . Wbat . . . would yoo 
have said, if I had spoken? " 

She laughed more heartily than before. Drops of syrup 
dripped off her fingers on to the parquet floor. 

'* What could I say. . . ? You never asked. It wasn't 
my place to make advances." 

He took ft step towards her. 

" TNI me ... tel! me. Do you remember flat day when 
your fanfumi fell asleep on the grass alter luncheon and we 
want off together as far as that bend in the river . . ," 

He waited. She was not laughing now, and she looked 
into his eyes. 

" Yes, certainly I rsm«nb<r." 
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He trembled, end continued: 

“ WeD, that dty . . . il I had been more . , , more 
enterprising . . . what would you have done? " 

She muled again. Her smile was (hat of a woman who 
has no regrets, and she answered frankly, in a voice that had 
a hint of irony in it. 

"Why, dear friend, I should have been yours.” 

Then she turned on her heel, and rail away back to her 
preserving pan. 

Savat left the house. He felt stunned, as if some disaster 
had befallen him. He walked straight ahead at a rapid pace 
through the rain, in the dmvliun of the river, without 
noticing where he was going. When lie reached the bank, 
he turned to the rigid. and followed the course of the river. 
He went on and on. as if im[» lied by some irresistible instinct. 
His clothes were dripping with ram. his hat had lost its 
Shape and was as limp as a rag. while the water was pouring 
off the brim. At last he reached the spot where they had 
picnicked that day, long ago, that spring day, which was 
now torturing him with its incmorus. lie sat down under 
the leafless trees and burst into tears. 





THE VAGABOND 


For forty days he had him ti ampin:; I In- mads, looking every¬ 
where for work. Ho had loft his own vilUgr. Ville-Avaray, 
La Manchc. btrauso ho had lin n unable to Imd employment 
there. He was a journeyman i arpi titer, twenty-seven year* of 
age, and a good, sound lellow [tut [or two months ho. who was 
Hie eldest son, had lived on his f.initlv, with nothing to do 
except sit with his powerful arms h-ldi d For there was no work 
to be had anywhere. Food was running short at homr. His two 
sisters went out to work, but earned little, while he. Jacques 
Randel, who was the strongest of them all, took the bread out 
of their mouths and did nothing, herausr there was nothing 
for him to do. He made inquiries at the town hall and was 
told that there was work to be hail in the centre of Franc*. 
Accordingly he took his iilenti lira lion papers and his certifi¬ 
cates. and set out with seven fr.mrs m his pocket. Over his 
shoulder, on^the end of his slick, he carried a sparr pair of 
shoes, a pair of trousers anil a shirt wrapped up in a blue 
handkerchief. 

He had walked day and night without a rest, along inter¬ 
minable mads, in rain and sunshine, but had never reached 
that mythical country where there was work to be found- At 
first be clung to the idea that he could work only at carpenter¬ 
ing. since that was his trade. But at all the timber yards at 
which be applied, he was told that workmen had been di»- 
mfwed , because there were no orders coming in. and having 
*rrivod at the end of his resources, be resolved to accept asy 
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employment he coaid find on hit wanderings. Sometimes he 
worked as a navvy, sometimes as a stable boy, sometimes as 
a stone cotter. He had chopped wood, lopped branches, dug 
a well, mixed mortar, tied up faggots, kept goats on the 
mountain, but he never earned more than a few coppers. He 
could only obtain these odd jobs now and then by offering 
to do them for next to nothing, and appealing to the avarice 
of farmers and othrr taskmasters. 

But for the last week be bad found no work at all. He had 
no money left, and all he bad bad to eat was a little bread, 
which he begged from charitable women as he passed their 
doors. One evening. RuuM, with empty belly and anxious 
heart, was walking along the grass by the wayside. He went 
barefoot to save bis one remaining pair of shoes, for the other 
pair was worn out long ago. It was a Saturday, towards thf 
end of autumn. Heavy dou<K were rolling swiftly across the 
sky, driven on bv tile gusty wind, winch was whistling in the 
tree*. It was blowing up for rain. The- roads were deserted, 
as usual, on a Saturday evening Here and there in the fields 
Stood stacks of straw, like huge yellow mushrooms. Tbe earth 
looked bare, for next year's rmps had already been sown. 

Rand el was famished. His hunger was like an animal’s, the 
sort of hunger that drives wolves to attack men. He was ex¬ 
hausted. and lengthened his stride, so as to reduce the number 
ol his steps. His head was heavy, and the blood was throb¬ 
bing in his temples; his eyes were red and his mdhth was dry. 
He gripped his stick with a vague impulse to strike down the 
first pemer-by whom he met on bis way home to supper. He 
looked at the borders of the road, picturing to hinmrif freshly 
dug potatoes lying on the tumed-up soil. If only be could find 
some potatoes, he would gather dry sticks and make a little 
&K in tire ditch and have a good supper lor once. First be 
would hold them, all steaming hot. in his cold bands.' But it. 
was too late in the year, and he had to content tdm—H with . 
• taw beetroot which be took bon a farro w, as be bed done 
the previous night. Fos the lest tjw days,.ftl he went along, 
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he had been talking to himself under the stress of new idem. 
Hitherto he bad hardly ever thought. HU mind and all his 
simple faculties had been concentrated on hU craft. But now 
his weariness, his desperate search for work, which was not 
to be found, refusals, rebuds, nights spent in the open, hunger, 
the undisguised contempt of people with homes of their own 
for the vagabond, the inevitable question as to why he had 
left his own part of (he country, his despair at finding no use 
for bis strong, capable arms, the thought of his parents at 
home, who were penniless like himself, gradually fdlcd him 
with smouldering resentment, which increased day by day, 
and hour by hour, and escaped (loin him almost involuntarily 
in sullen muttering:. Stumbling over the stones, which rolled 
away from under his lure feet, be grow ted : 

. " I'm down and out. . . A lot of swine to let a man die 

of hunger. . . . A man like me . a»urpeiiler . . . not a penny 
in my pricket and now it's raining ... a lot of swine." 

He was up in arms at tin' mpistn i ol fate and laid the 
blame for (he unfairness, the futhlessness, the treachery of 
nature, the great blind mother, on man. on all mankind. 
Through his Clenched teeth he opiated: 

“A lot of swine! ” 

It was supper-time, and he watched the grey wisps of smoke 
rising from the chimneys. Without considering that violence 
and rubbery are but another form of injustice, he was seized 
with a desire Vi enter one of those dwellings, to strike down the 
occupants and sit down to table in their place. 

" I suppose I've no right to be alive ... or they wouldn’t 
let me die of hunger. . . . After all, 1 only ask for work. , . . 
A lot of swine I " 

The pain in his limbs, the pain in his belly, the pain in his 
beast, went to bis bead like some violent intoxication, which 
naotved itself into one idea: 

. "I breathe the air, and therefore I have a right to livt, 
became the air belongs to everyone. Very well then, people 
km wo tmsapMf to deny me food," 

m 
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The run wa» coming down in an icy drizzle. He stood stOl 
and mattered: 

“ What a life t Another month on the road before I'm home 
again.'' 

He had now set bis face again in the direction of his village. 
He realized now that he was more likely to find work of sorts 
at borne, where he was known, than on the highways, where 
be Was regarded with suspicion. If he could not obtain Work 
as a carpenter, be would become a labourer or a navvy; he 
would mix plaster for masons, or break stones by the wayside. 
Even if he earned only a franc a day. he would not go hungry. 
He tied what remained of his last handkerchief round his neck 
to keep the cold water from trickling down his back and chest. 
But he soon felt it soaking through his linn clothes, and he 
looked all round him with the desolate gaze of a man who i& 
utterly lost and has no place in all the world where he can 
find Shelter for his body and rest for hi- head. 

Night came down, enveloping the fields in darkness. He 
saw in the distance in a meadow a daik shape lying on the 
gross. It was a cow. He stqipcd across the ditch and went 
towards her. hardly knowing what he was doing. When he 
was close to her she raised her big head and gazed at him. 
He thought to himself: 

" If only 1 had a jug. 1 could have a drink of milk." 

He looked at the cow, and the cow looked at him. Then 
obeying a sudden impulse, he gave her a great kick in the ribs 
mj s&id* 

" Get up." 

The cow slowly obeyed, her heavy udder swinging beneath 
her. Jacques lay down on his back between her kgs, and 
pressing with both hands the warm, swollen teat which smelt 
of the stable, he put his lips to it and drank deeply. He drank 
of this living fount, until be had drained it dry. The icy ram 
was falling more heavily, and there was no shatter to be 
found in the bare, open plain. Randel waa cold. He gazed 
at a light which was shining through tbe trees from the windows 
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ot a house. Slowly and heavily the cow resumed her re¬ 
cumbent position. He sat down beside her and stroked her 
bead, grateful to her for having fed him. Her thick, forceful 
breath, expelled from her nostrils like two jets of steam upon 
the night air, blew across his face. 

" You can't be cold inside,” he murmured, ” not you.” 

He passed his hands over her chest and under her legs In 
search of warmth. Then it orrurrrd to him that he could lie 
down beside her, and sprnd the night nestling close to her 
great, warm body. He looked lor a comfortable place and 
pillowed his head on the swelling udder, at which he had 
quenched his thirst, ftterly worn out. he fell asleep at once. 
He woke up several times during the night with his back or 
his front frozen, according to the w.iv lie was lying. He would 
change his position and dry that part of his body that had 
been exposed to the night air on the row s warm belly. He 
soon relapsed into the sleep of exhaustion. He was roused by 
the crowing of a cork. Dawn was at hand. It had stopped 
raining, and the sky was clear. The cow was asleep with her 
muzzle on the ground. Hi- stooped down, and resting on hil 
hands, kissed her big, moist nostrils. 

" Good-bye, my bcautv. till another day," he said. ” You 
are a good creature. Good-bye." 

He put on bis shors and continued on his way. He walked 
straight along the same road for two hours. Then he was so 
overcome with weariness that he sat down on the grass. It 
was now broad daylight. The church bells were ringing. Men 
m Woe mocks, and women in white caps, began passing along 
the road, either on foot or in carts, on their way to spend 
Sunday with friends or relations in neighbouring villages. A 
Stout countryman came by, driving a score of restless, bleating 
•beep, which were herded together by a busy sheepdog. 

Randel rose to his feet and took off his cap. 

" Have you any work you could give a man who is dying 
erf hunger?” 

The ahrpbetd threw a malevolent glance at him. 

* 5 * 
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" I don't give work to men I meet on the hightoed,'* 

Jacques returned to his ditch and sat down again. He 
remained there a long time, watching the country folk pass byt 
hoping to see a kindly lace, a sympathetic soul, to whom he 
could address his plea once more. His choice fell on a superior 
looking person in a frock-coat, with a gold chain across his 
stomach. 

" I have been looking for work for two months,'' he said to 
him, "but I can get nothing to do, and 1 haven’t a penny in 
my pocket.” 

"You should read the notice, which is posted up at the 
entrance to the Commune," replied this quasi -gentleman. 
"Begging is prohibited within its bounds. 1 am the Mayor, 
arid if you do not get out of this quickly, I shall have you 
arrested. ” 

" I don’t care if you do," said Ratidel, whose anger was 
gaining the upper hand. " I would rather go to prison than 
die of hunger. 1 ‘ 

He went back to his seat in the ditch. A quarter of an 
hour later, sure enough, two gendarmes appeared on the road. 
They walked slowly along, side by side, conspicuous figures 
with their shining hats, which glittered in the sun, their belts 
of buff-coloured leather, and their metal buttons, which shone 
as il to warn malefactors of their coming, and to frighten them 
sway from a distance, a safe distance. Kandel was aware that 
they had come on his account, but he was suddenly seized with 
a irthen desire to brave them, to make them arrest him, and. 
later to be revenged on them. He did not move. Pretending 
Dot to.see him, they came towards him, walking with a 
military gait, which was pompous and precise like-that of 
***■ .They were about to pass him. when they made as if 
they had just caught sight of him. They halted, and looked 
him op and down in a menacing and angry manner. The 
sergeant stepped inward. 

“What are you doing here? "he said. 

" I’m resting," replied Kandel calmly. 
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“ Where have yon come from? " 

" If I nere to tell you all the places I’ve puied through, 
it would take me an hour or more." 

" Where are you going?. '* 

” To Vaie-Avaray.” 

“ Where is that? " 

" In La Manche." 

” Io- tiyct your home? ” 

"Yes, that's my home.” 

" Why did you come away? ” 

“ To look for work." 

The sergeant turned to his suborilinate. In the angry tones 
of a man who has had the same trick played on him so often 
that bis patience is exhausted, he exclaimed: 

“ That's what they all say, these blighters. I've beard that 
sfory before." 

He turned to Randel. 

' 1 Have you aoy papers ? ’* 

"Yes," 

” Let me see them." 

Randel took his papers and certificates, now sadly soiled and 
tottered, from his pocket, and handed them to the sergeant. 
The sergeant spelt them out laboriously; then, finding that they 
were in order, he returned them to Randel with the resentful 
air of a man who has been scored oft. He thought for a 
moment; then,he said: 

" Have you any money on you ? ’ ’ 

"No." 

" None at all? " 

"Jiooe at all." 

"Not a single pemiy? " 

” Not a single penny." 

11 Then bow do you manage to live? ” 

" On what people give me." 

” You beg, <ft yon? " 

"Yea, whan I have the chance," said Randel stoudy. 

I5J 
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" Then I arrest yon for being without visible means of 
support, and without a place of residence, and for wandering 
and begging upon the public highway, and I call upon you 
to come with me.” 

Rand el rose to his feet. 

*' Anywhere you like,” ho said, and without waiting for 
Orders he placed himself between the two gendarmes. 

" All right, you can jug me if you want to,” h** added 
" Then I shall at least have a roof over my head when it 
rains," 

They set out for the village, whose' tiled roofs could be 
Seen, half a mile away, through the leafless "branches of the 
trees. It was church time when they passed through the 
village. The square was full of people, who lined up in two 
rows to watch the malefactor go by. A swarm of children 
followed him. The peasants, nun and women alike, their 
eyes glittering with hatred, gazed at tile man who had been 
arrested and was walking between two gendarmes. They 
longed to throw stones at him, to scratch him with their 
nails, to trample him underfoot. They asked one another 
what he had done, whether it was theft or murder. The 
butcher, an old spalii, declared that he was a deserter. The 
tobacconist thought he recognized him as the man who had 
passed off a bad fifty centimes pierr on him only that morn¬ 
ing, while the ironmonger was convinced that he was the 
hitherto undetecled murderer of the widow M^det. whom the 
police had been trying to trace for the last six months. * 

The gendarmes ushered Randel into the Municipal Cow- 
cil Chamber, where he saw the Mayor again. The Mijfr 
was sitting at his official table with his assistant beside 
him. 

" Ahl " he cried. “ Here you ue again, my lad. I told 
you I’d have you locked up. Well, sergeant, what is it? '* 

" This person was apprehended upon die public highway, 
your worship, without visible means of sa^poit, and accord¬ 
ing to his own statement, without money. Be has been 
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apprehended for begging and wandering, without a fixed 
place of abode. He has good certificates, and his papers are 
quite in order.” 

" Let me See his papers,” said the Mayor, 

He took them, ran through them tw ice and returned them. 
Then be ordered Randcl to he searched. The gendarmes 
searched him, but found nothing m ins pockets. The Mayor 
seemed'puzzled. 

” What were you doing on the high road tins morning? ” 

he asked. 

” Looking for work." 

” For work? ... On the high road ' " 

” How am I to find work i! 1 hide inyxif in the woods? ” 

They glared at ear h other with the haired of two animals 
belonging to hostile breeds. 

" I am going to discharge you.” said the Mayor, " but 
don’t let me catch you again.” 

"I would rather you kept me." replied Randel. "I'm 
•ick of tramping the roads. ” 

" Hold your tongue,” said the Mayor severely. He turned 
to the gendarmes. 

” You will see this man a furlong beyond the village and 
then let him go.” 

" At least give me some food first." said Randel. 

" Did you ever hear the like! ” exclaimed the Mayor in¬ 
dignantly. " Eeed you into the bargain. That’s a good one. 

ha, hal " 

£” If yon go on letting me starve to death,” said Randel 
smutty, " you’ll drive me to desperation. Look oot lor your¬ 
selves, yon people with full bellies.” 

The Mayor had sprung to his feci. 

"Take him away,” be shouted, "before I loue my 
temper.” 

The two gendarmes seized Jacques by the arms and 
dragged him away. He offered no resistance. They marched 
Mb through the village, and soon be was on the road again. 

*SS 
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When the gendarmes bad a c c omp a ni ed him a furlong from 
the village boundary, the sergeant said: 

" Now be off with you, and don't let me see you back in 
this neighbourhood, or there’ll be trouble.” 

Jacques made no reply. He walked on hardly knowing 
where be was going. Too dazed to think, he forged straight 
ahead for a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. Presently, 
however, as he was passing a cottage, the savoury smell of 
broth came floating through the half-open window, and 
assailed his nostrils, lie stopped dead. He was suddenly 
beside himself with hunger, with savage, devouring, raging 
hunger. He could have thrown himsclt like a brute against 
tbs walls of the house. He said aloud in a menacing voice: 

" By God, they’ll have to give me some food this tune.” 

He began thundering on the door with his stick. Thjre 
was no reply. He hammered stall more violently and shouted: 

" Hi, you people inside ihere. Ojx n the door.” 

Nothing stirred within the house. He went to the window, 
and pushed it wide open. The warm, close air of the kitchen, 
thick with the aroma ol hot broth, boiled meat and cabbage, 
rttibed out and mingled with the cold air outside. With one 
bound Randcl was m the room. The table was laid for two. 
The owners of the house had doubtless gone to church, and 
had left their Sunday dinner on the kitchen stove. It con¬ 
sisted of thick vegetable soup, and a piece of good boiled 
beef. There was a new loaf on the mantelpiece, lying between 
two bottles, which appeared to be full. Randd threw him¬ 
self on the bread, wrenched off a chunk, as fiercely as if he 
were twisting a man’s neck, and ate it ravenously, bolting it 
down in groat mouthfuls. Before long, the tempting smell 
of the meat drew hint towards the kitchen stove. Removing 
the lid from the pot, he plunged in a fork and drew out a 
large p«a of beef, tied up with string. Then be heaped hh 
plate with cabbage, carrots and onion*. Placing h on the 
table, he aat down in front of it, cut the meat into foar por¬ 
tion*, and ate at freely aa if be wwe at home. Wben be bad 

* 5 * 
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fmhhed almost ill the meat and a large quantity of vegetable*, 
he felt thirsty, and fetched one of the bottles from the mantel¬ 
piece. As soon as he had Ailed his glass, he saw that the 
liquid was brandy. Never mind, brandy was wanning, and 
he bad been cold so long. It would put some fire into bis 
veins, and that would be a pleasant sensation. He drank it 
off with enjoyment: it was a long time si nee he had tasted 
(pints. Hqpoured himself out another glassful, and swallowed 
it down in two gulps. The immediate effect of the alcohol 
was to make him feel cheerful. His spirits rose as if he had 
swallowed a great draught of happitie-s He went on eating, 
but more slowly now, masticating rarcfullv and dipping his 
bread into the gravy. II is body was glowing all over; hi* 
head was banting, and the blood was throbbing in his temple*. 

Presently he heard a bdl ringing m the distance. Mas* 
was over. Instinct, rathrr than fear, the instinct of self- 
preservation, which guides and prompts all living creature* 
in the presence of danger, warned Randc! to be off. He put 
the rest of the loaf in one pocket and the liottle of brandy iu 
the other. Then he went raulmuslv to the window and looked 
Up and down the road. It was still completely deserted. He 
jumped out of the window ant! walked away. But instead of 
keeping to the high road, he cut across the fields toward! a 
wood, which he had noticed. He was far from regretting his 
raid on the cottage. He felt brisk, and vigorous, and happy. 
and so active that he jumped the fences between the field* 
with both feet tog^her. As soon as he reached the shelter 
of the tree*, he drew the bottle from his pocket and took 
another drink, gulping down the brandy as he walked along. 
Hi* mind became confused, his eyes grew cloudy, while hi* 
leg* Wt as if they were on springs. He broke into an old 
folk tong: 

0 come into the wood* with me 

And gstber the wild itnwberry." 

Be mm w-iHwg' on thick, damp, green mom, end the *oft- 
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DM of this carpet beneath his feet filled him with an absurd 
desire to throw somersaults like a child. He turned head 
over beds, picked himself up, and repeated the performance. 
Between each somersault he sang: 

" O come into the woods with me 
And gather the wild strawberry.” 

Presently he found himself looking down on a styilt lane, 
and he saw a till young woman roming in his direction. She 
was a dairy maid, returning to the village with two pads of 
mil lr , which she carried slung on a barrel hoop. He leaned 
down and watrhed her with the glittering eyes of a dog that 
has seen a quail- She e.iught sight of him, raised her head, 
and began to laugh. 

" Was that you singing just now ? " 

He made no reply. Heedless of the fact that the bftak 
was more than six feet high, he jumped down on to the path. 
When she suddenly saw him standing in front of her, she 
eftelaimcd: 

” Goodness, how you frightened me! ” 

He did not hear her. He was intoxicated and inflamed 
with liquor, and he was utterly beside himself and driven to 
madness by another violent instinct, more compelling even 
than hunger, the irrrsistible rage of a man whose every need 
has remained unsatisfied for the space of two long months, 
a man who is drunk, and young, and ardent, and consumed 
by all the appetites that nature has implanted in the vigorous 
body of the male. The girl was frighteiied by his face, hit 
eyes, his half-open mouth, his outstretched hands. She shrank 
beck. But he seired her by the shoulders, and, without a 
word, threw her down on the path. She dropped her pads, 
which, with a loud clatter rolled away, spilling die milk. 
She screamed. Then, realising that it was useless to call far 
help in this deaerted (pot, and that (he man bad no intention 
of murdering ber, she yielded, without much reluctance or 
maantment. The fellow was Wrong, and ha was net ratty 
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rough with her. When she was on her feet again, she 
remembered her empty pails and was seized with rage. 
Snatching off her wooden shoe, she threw herself on her late 
assailant, intending to break his bead, if he would not pay 
for her milk . But he misinterpreted her violent onslaught. 
Somewhat sobered now, but still dared, and rather horrified 
at what be had done, he took to lus heels, while the gill 
pelted him with stones, some of which hit him in the back. 
He ran on and on. till he suddenly felt more tired than be 
had ever been in his life before. Hi- leg- refused to carry 
him farther. His head wa- in a whirl, lit- mmd was a blank, 
and be could think of nothing lit sat down at the foot of a 
tree, and was asleep m live minutes. 

He had a rude awakening. Opining Ins eyes, he saw two 
three-cornered hats of shining leallnr bending over him. 
Tift two gendarmes of the moiimig's encounter were tying 
his arms together. 

" 1 knew I should catch you again." jeirirj the sergeant. 

Rancid rose to his feet without a w.itil. The gendarme* 
shook him. They were ready to Use force if hr offered the 
•lightest resistance. He was their prey now, the booty of the 
law. Its sleuths bad captured him, and would never let him 
go again. 

" March," said the sergeant. 

They act out for the village. Night was closing in, shroud¬ 
ing the earth in autumnal twilight, which lay heavy and 
•blister upon the landscape. In half an hour they had reached 
the village. All its doors stood open. Everyone bad heard 
the newt. The villagers, men and women alike, were seeth¬ 
ing with indignation. Each man felt as if it were he who 
had been robbed, each woman as if it were she who had been 
violated. They were all waiting to see the wretch return and 
to shout abuse at him. Booing broke out at the first house, 
and continued until the town hall wai reached. There the 
Mayor was waiting far him, eager to pay off his own private 
Mon. As soon aa be AW Handel, be called from a distance: 
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*' Ah, my fine fellow, here we are again." 

He rubbed his hands with unwonted cheerfulness. 

" I said so at once," he exclaimed, “ I said so at once, the 
moment I saw him on the road." 

Then with increasing glee he exclaimed; 

" Ah, you scoundrel, you dirty scoundrel, you’ll get your 
twenty years for this, take my word for it." 







XV 

THK BAi'TlSM 


OnsiDE the door nf tli<- t.iiroli- I he mi n were waiting 
in their Sunday dnth<* 'Jin M u miii was shedding its 
brilliant tight on ;i|>pl< tie* 1:1 |>!<>.m. whs It wi re like great 
posies of pink and whin Ilium*. pl'.idmg a canopy of 
blossom over the wtmle (onus.ml All atoiiml them, they 
scattered a snow ot tiny jni.il*. .lulling and thittering down 
on to the tall grass, white dan■■hlion* slmtii' like flumes and 
poppies glowed as led a* dinp* nl lili»«). A sow, with a huge 
belly and swollen tut*, was i|../mg <>n the edge id the dung- 
heap, while a litter id cnilv tail'd pig* -wantm! around her. 

AU at once, in tile disurin behind the Uns of (he farm, 
a church bell began to ring, sending up into the bright sky the 
faint, far-away call of it* iron tongue hwallows sped like 
arrows across the blue sjiace belwei u the lofty beeches, where 
not a leaf was stirring Now and tin n. an aromatic whiff from 
the stables came drifting across, mingled with (he sweet, 
sugary scent of the apple blossom One of the men in tbe 
group outside the door turned toward* the house and called 
out: 

" Be quick, Melina, be quick. There's the bell ringing.’' 

He was a peasant of about thirty, whose tall form was not 
yet bent and deformed by long years of incessant work in 
tbe fields. His old father, who stood beside him, had knobbly 
wrists and twisted legs, and was gnarled like the trunk of an 
oak. 
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" These women," said the old man, " They're never ready 
in time." 

His two other sons laughed, and one of than, turning to 
the eldest brother, who had called to his wile, said: 

" Go and fetch them, Polyte, or they won’t be here till 
noon." 

The young man disappeared into the house. A flock of 
docks, which had halted near the group, quacked atjdjfapped 
their wings. Then they waddled sedately away in the direc¬ 
tion of the pond. A stout woman, carrying a baby of two 
months in her arms, appeared on the threshold. The white 
s strings of her tall cap hung down her hack over a bright red 
shawl, which bland like a conflagration. She rested the 
weight ol the infant, which was wrapped m white swaddling 
clothes, on her protuberant stomach. Presently the mother, 
a tall, strong looking girl of barely eighteen, rosy and smiling, 
emerged from the cottage, leaning on her husband’s arm. She 
was followed by the baby's two gran dm cithers, who bad cheeks 
like shrivelled apples. There was a weary look about their 
bent backs, which were strained In long years of heavy toil. 
One of them was a widow. She took the arm of the child’s 
grandfather, who was waiting in front oi the door, and they 
walked at the head of the procession, just behind the nurse 
and baby. The rest of the family lell in behind them. The 
youngest members ol the tanuly carried bags of sugared 
almonds. The bell kept ringing with ail its might, summoning 
the fragile little being, for whose sake it was pealing, to come 
to chnrch. Children climbs! up the banks; neighbours 
appeared at their garden gates; dairymaids put down their 
brimming milk pails to watch the christening party go by. 
The nurse carried ha little living bundle in triumph, stepping 
carefully to avoid the puddles in the sunk lanes between the 
banks, which woe planted with trees. The old people 
advanced with dignity, walking with a kind of crab-like gait, 
because of their age and infirmities. The young men Wt Hke 
dancing, and eyed the (ids. who had come to tee them go fay. 
x6> 
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The baby's parents, in graver mood, walked sedately behind 
this child of theira, who would some day take their place in 
tbr world, and perpetuate the name of Dentu, which was a 
well-known cme in the district. The procession came out into 
the open attd took a short cut tbrooch the fields, to avoid the 
long way round. The church with its pointed tower was now 
in sight. Just below the slate root, there was a long slit in 
the rriaymry of the lower, and Mimrihing could lie seen swing¬ 
ing briskly backwards and forwards within, behind the narrow 
window. This was the hell, which never i-edvd ringing, lifting 
its voice to bid the newliom child to the house of (Tod. A 
dog had attached itself to the prncvs«nm He frisked around 
the children, who threw him sug ited almonds. 

The door of the church stood open The priest was waiting 
before the altar. He wa* a t ill, red-haired young man of slight 
Hit muscular build. lie, too. was a Ih-ntu, and the baby’s 
uncle on the father's side lie christened his m-phew accord¬ 
ing to the rights of tin- (‘bun It, and gave him the names of 
Prosper Cxsar. The baby began to ery when he tasted the 
symbolical salt upon his tongue. 

When the ceremony was over, the family waited in the 
porch, while the priest removed his surplire. Then they set 
out for home at a rapid parr, because the thought of dinner 
was now uppermost in their minds. All the small fry in the 
parish followed them, scrambling wildly for the sugared 
almonds that.were thrown to them. They fought hand to 
band battles, and pulled raeh other’s hair, while the dog 
joined in the fray. Thrv dragged him off by his tail, bis 
ears, bis paws, but he was even more eager for the sweets than 
the children themselves. 

Feeling a little tired, the nurse turned to the priest, who 
was walking beside ber, and said: 

“ I wonder if you’d carry your nephew for me a bit of 
the way, while I take a rest, I have a kind of cramped feeling 
fa my stomach." * 

The priest took flic child, whose baptismal robes lookad 
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dazzlingly white against his black cassock. He kissed the 
baby. But he felt embarrassed. He did not know in what 
position to hold his light burden. Everyone laughed and one 
of the grandmothers called out to him: 

“ Doesn't it go to your heart, Abb i, to think that you'll 
never have one of your own? ” 

The priest made no reply. He went striding along, gazing 
intently at the blue-eyed mite in his arms. He yearned to 
Idas his chubby fare again. At last he could resist no longer, 
and raising the batiy to his bps, lie set a lingering kiss upon 
his check. 

"Abbt.” cried tin- child's father, "if you want one of 
your own, you have only to say the word." 

They began to elulf Inm hi tin hunk manner of country 

folk. 

As soon as the party was seated at table there was "a 
tempestuous outburst of broad, rustic mirth. Two other sons 
were shortly to be married. Their future wives, who had not 
been present in chinch, had come to dinue r. The guests were 
never tired ol alluding to all the fulmc generations, which 
were likely to result from llu -r marriages. Their coarse and 
highly seasoned jokes made the gills blush and giggle, while 
the men went into convulsions of Li lighter. The boy’s father 
and grandfather had an inexhaustible fund of such jokes. The 
mother listened smiling, while the two old dames joined in the 
fun, and were as ribald as the best of them. The priest was 
accustomed to these rustic orgies, amt did not turn a hair. 
He sat beside the nurse and tickled the baby's little mouth 
to make him smile. He seemed lost in wonder at this child, 
as if he had never seen a baby before. He gazed at him with 
a kind of pensive seriousness. A strange and unaccustomed 
tenderness, poignant and somewhat sad. sprang up in hit 
heart for this frail little being, who was bis brother's ton. He 
bad neither eyes nor care for what went on around him. He 
waS’tompleteiy absorbed in watching the child. Be longed to 
take him in his arms again, fee his bout still fait the thrill 
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with which hr bad held him to his breast on the way back foam 
cbarch. He was as deeply moved by this embryo of humanity, 
as if it were some ineffable' mystery, to whirh hr had hitherto 
never given a thought, an august and holy mystery, the in¬ 
carnation of a new soul, the great mystery of a life, which is 
beginning, of love, which is awaking, nl the rare, which is per¬ 
petuating itself, of mankind, which is lor ever marching os. 

The nurse, rid in the f.ur and with shining eyes, was eating 
her dinner, but tile baby wa- ill her way, and she could sot 
get near enough to the table 

" Give him to me." -aid the A hi s'. " I'm not hungry." 

He laid the child on hi- Ire' ■ l.vciythnig around him 
seemed to vanish and holt awn lit -at with his eyes fixed 
on the rosy, chubby lml< tut. and gi.idn.illy lie timid feel 
(fee warmth of the sln.ill l»nh I.lliiin ■: ihiniigli the swaddling 
clothes and his own c.i-s,*k. until it teat to <1 his legs, thrilling 
him like a caress, a th-lu .#!.■, .h In imtv pute and exquisite 
Caress, which brought ti.u- to hi- toes. The noise of the 
merry-making became nvi: j-■« 11 iru' Hie t lull) was frightened 
by the din and began to ity III- niotlu i lose, took her son 
and carried him into the m vt romn. She returner) in a few 
minutes and said that lu- was stuping quietly in his cradle. 
The meal continued. V.t-t ipuntitiis ol meat, vegetables, 
cider and wine were di-po-t-d tit Kps were shining and 
stomachs distended, and brains wvie in a whirl. It was 
night before eoflee was served. Tin- Abbe had disappeared 
long ago, but no one tho Light of asking what bad become 
of him. 

At last the mother went to see if the child was still asleep. 
It was now quite dark. She groped her way across the room, 
stretching out her arms so as not to collide with the furniture. 
Then she beard a strange sound, and stopped short. She was 
frightened, and ran out again, for she was sure she had heard 
someone move. Tale and trembling, she returned to the 
dining-room and gave the alarm. All the men jumped up in 
CB ri t noenl . ottering drunken threats. The baby's father 
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caught op a lamp and led the way into the bedroom. Thu 
was what they saw. The Abb£ was kneeling beside the cradle, 
with his head buried in the piltow on which the baby's head 
was resting, and was sobbing bitterly. 




XYI 

MISTI 


A IIACHf.l Hit's Ml MllKlI.S 

Some time ago I had an amu>ing lilllc woman for tny mistresa. 
She was married, I need hardly sir, lor 1 have a holy terror 
of professionals. Whal plt-.i-urr can one derive from the fact 
that a woman has- the double di-»uh antngr of belonging to 
A'eryone and to no oneAnd tin n. apart fonn all question of 
morality, I cannot approve of venal love As a means of liveli¬ 
hood, I confess it strikes nu as repellent For a bachelor, the 
special charm of an affair with a married woman lies in the 
fact that it provides him with a home, a cosy, attractive home, 
where everyone spoils him and pits him, from the husband 
down to the servants. Hi re he finds all manner of pleasant 
things: love, friendship, patunity even, bed and board, every¬ 
thing in short that makes life worth living. He has, more¬ 
over, the incalculable privilege of t hanging his family when¬ 
ever be chooses. This enables him in associate with all ranks 
of society; with the working classes in the summer, when 
be takes a room in a country cottage; with the middle classes 
in the winter, and even with the aristocracy, if be has 
ambitions. 

1 like to be on affectionate terms with the husband* of my 
mistreats. It is a weakness of mine. I confess that, when 
a woman has a coarse and vulgar husband, it prejudices me 
•gainst her, however charming she herself may be. But if 
the hat ban d hat wit and charm, I invariably fall madly In 
love with the wife. Later, when I break with her, 1 am carefni 
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not to break with the husband as well. That is how I have 
made some of my best friends, and it has many a time afforded 
me proof of the undeniable superiority of the male over the 
female in the human race. The female of the species is the 
source of every kind of unpleasantness; she makes scenes, she 
heaps reproaches upon you. The male, however, who has 
every reason to bear you ill will, treats you as if you were 
his guardian angel, the tutelary deity of his home. ^ ^ 

I had, as I said, an amusing little woman for my mistress, 
a brunette, whose name was 1 -inm.i Slit- was whimsical, 
capricious, pious. Mijn-r-tilious and as credulous as a monk 
but, at the same time, pirtivth (.harming. She had a way of 
embracing me. whiili I have never met in any other woman 
. , . however this is not (he place . . . She had such an 
exquisite skin, too. Just to hold her hands was an intense 
delight. And then, such eye-v! They rested upon you like 
lingering caress, exquisite and unending. I would often lie 
with my head in her tap, while she leaned over me with that 
sphinx-like smite, so strangely disturbing, that plays about a 
woman's li[>s. 1 would look up nito those eyes, which were 
so bright that tiny scented to be brimming over with love, so 
blue that they seemed a heaven of delight, while they poured 
into my heart their sweet, intoxicating magic. Her husband 
was an insjiector in one ol tin public services, and was often 
away, leaving us free to dispose ot our evenings. Sometimes 
I would spend them at her house, lying on the divan, resting 
roy head on one of her knees, while a great black cat, called 
Misti, whom she adored, was curled up on the other. As 
we stroked the cat’s sensitive back, our hands would meet in 
a caress in his silky fur. 1 could feel the cat's warm side, 
quivering against my cheek, as he purred and purred. Some¬ 
times he would stretch out a paw and lay it on my mouth, or 
let his unsheathed claws touch my eyelids and gently prick 
them, before be drew them in again. 

Sometimes Emma and J went out together on what dm 
called our escapades. These adventures of ms wen very 
id* 
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innocent. We would sup at a tavern in the suburbs, or, after 
dining at her house or mine, visit all the low caffs, tike students 
on the spree. We would drop into some crowded pot-house, 
and sit on rickety chairs at an old wooden table in a remote 
comer of the den. which m-ked of pungent smoke and the 
smell of fried fish (mm dinner. Men in overalls shouted at 
each other, as they thank their tot- of spirits. The waiter, 
with a look of surprise on In- fare, brought us two glasses of 
branched cherries, Ihiiivnng tilth alarm, hut in high glee, 
the turned Up her black veil a- t.n a- the tip o! her nose, which 
kept it off her face, while -lie -apped )mi brandy with the 
delight of someone ui'liilcmg in a <1< linous piece of mischief. 
Each cherry she sit at In wed gave ho a sense of guilt, each 
drop of the crude lti|unr thtiHol het like a delicate and for¬ 
bidden pleasure. 

4 * We had better go now." -In murmured presently, and 
wc would leave the saloon. With Isnt head, she tripped 
quickly past die men, who sit there dunking, and glanced at 
her resentfully as she went by. ( lure m the street again, she 
heaved a deep sigh, as if we had escaped sonic horrible danger. 
Sometimes she asked me w illi a shudder: 

" Suppose someone were to insult me in one of those place*. 
What would you dof " 

‘‘Why, protect you, of course." I answered stoutly. 

At this she would squeert- my arm hM.iih ally with a vague 
hope, perhaps, that someone would insult her and oblige me 
to defend her, so that she might «v me lighting for her sake, 
even if it was only with such men as these. 

One evening, as wc were stated at a little table in a low 
calf in Montmartre, a ragged old woman entered the room with 
a filthy pack of cards in her hand. When she saw that 1 had 
a lady with me, & came to our tabic and offered to tell my 
companion'* forttUM. Emma, whose mind was crammed with 
every imaginable superstition, was quivering with eagerness, 
mingled with apprehension. She made room for the old dame 
beMde her. The wrinkled crane, with her red-rimmed eye* 
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vA \iw toothless mouth, began laying out her dirty cards 
upon the table. She kept arranging them in packs, then 
sweeping them together and laying them out all over again, 
muttering, as she did so, unintelligible words. Emma, who 
bad turned pale and .was panting with suspense and curiosity, 
bung upon her lips. 

The foitunc-trllcr began to interpret the cards. She uttered 
the usual vague predictions: happiness, children, unfair young 
man, a journey, a lawsuit, money, a dark gentleman, a home¬ 
coming, a success, a death. Emma was perturbed by this 
mention ol a death. Whose death did she mean? When, 
and in what way. would it occur? 

" Ah) ” said the old crone. “ the cards are not clever 
enough to tell you that. You must come and see me to¬ 
morrow. I shall base to consult the coffee grounds. They 
are never mistaken.’' * 

Emma turned to me eagerly. 

"Couldn’t we go and see her to-morrow? Oh, do say 
yes, do please. I shall never be easy if we don’t.” 

I laughed. 

" Certainly, if you like, my dear.” 

The old woman gave us her address. She lived on the 
sixth floor of a sordid house behind the Buttes-Chaumont. 
We kept our appointment on the following day. Her room 
was an attic, containing two chairs and a bed, and was 
crowded with a variety ol strange objects. Thejc were bunches 
of herbs nailed to the walls, dried insects, glass jars and 
phials containing liquids oi different colours. On the table 
stood a stuffed black cat. which glared at u$ with its eyes of 
glass. It looked like the familiar spirit of this sinister spot. 
Faint with emotion. Emma collapsed into a chair. 

“ O my dear," she exclaimed at once. " Do look at that 
pussy. Isn’t it just like Misti! " 

She explained to the old woman that it ns the very image 
of her own cat. The fortune-teller replied gravely: 

" If you have a lover, I advise you to get rid of your cat." 
tjo 
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" But why? " asked Ejnma ia concern. 

-the old dame sat down beside her and took her band 
familiarly. 

: “ My life was mined by that cat.” she said. 

Emma was all eagerness to hear the Story. She snuggled 
up to the old woman, coaxing her and questioning her. 
Their common credulity made them sisters ill mind and heart. 
At last the old woman yielded. 

’’ 1 loved that cat," she began, “ 1 loved him like a 
brother. In those days 1 was just a girl, quite alone in the 
world, and I earned my living by taking m se wing. Mouton 
was all I had. One of the lodgers had given him to me. 
He was the gentlest creature, as intelligent as a child, and 
be Worshipped me, my dear lad)’, be worshipped me more 
, thqp any iebsh. All day long he sat purring on my knee, 
and all night long he slept on my' pillow, and I could hear 
' his heart beating. Well, one day I made the acquaintance 
of a decent lad who worked at a limii-drajier's. It was quite 
three months before 1 would let him make love to me. But, 
you know, one can't hold out for ever. No one can. Besides, 
I was falling in love with him myself. He was so pleasant, 
so very pleasant and kind. He wanted us to set up house 
together for the sake of economy. At last 1 said he might 
come and see me one evening. I had not made up my mind, 
O dear not But I liked the idea of our spending an hour or 
two together. At first he behaved very properly. He made 
me pretty speeches, which touched my heart. And then. 
Ma’am, he kissed me, kissed me like a man in love, I shut 
my eyes and rested in his arms, all dizzy with happiness. 
Suddenly I felt him give a violent start, and he uttered a cry, 
which still rings in my cars. 1 opened my eyes and taw that 
Mouton had flown at his face; his daws were ripping away 
the skat as if it had been a linen rag, and the blood, Madam, 
was pouring down. I tried to pull the cat away, but be held 
fast and went on tearing the skin. He was so completely 
berime h™»» dutt be actually bit me. At last 1 seized him 
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and hurled him out of the window, which was open because 
it was summer. When I began to wash my poor friend's 
face, I saw that the cat had scratched out both his eyes. He 
had to be taken to hospital and he died within the year. I 
wanted to keep him with me and take care of him, but he 
would not hear oi it. It was as if lie hated me, after what 
had happened. As for Mnutnn. the fall broke his back. The 
porter picked up his Ixidy and brought it to me; -and I had 
it staffed. In spite oi everything, 1 could not help being 
fond of him still. Alter all, he only did it In-cause he loved 
me.” 

The old woman broke off. amt stroked the inanimate 
creature, which quivered cm its were frame. Emma, who 
was deeply mined srenn-d to have forgotten the death that 
had been predicted. Slu* inner re ferred to it again. She 
gave the old woman live francs and we came away. 

Her husband returned the following morning, and it was 
some days before 1 paid her another visit. The next time I 
called, I was surprised not to see Misti anywhere about. 1 
asked where he was. She Mushed. 

I have given him away.” site said, " I felt uneasy.” 

"* Uneasy? Why? " 

" In case he should scratch nut your eyes, my love.” 
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At (he time of his death, lit- was pn-iding over a court of 
exalted jurisdiction. He was .1 judge utilise integrity was 
unquestioned, and whose hlanulc-s life was held up as an 
example in all the law courts of lr.uu c. When they caught 
sight of his long, pale, gaunt fare, with the deep-set, lustrous 
eyes, the advocates, the junior m« mhers of the har, and the 
other judges, showed their ri Sjiect t>v bowing In him with 
special deference. He had devoted his life to the tracking 
down of crime and the proliction of the weak. Crooks and 
murderers had no more formidable enemy, for he seemed to 
be able to read the secret thought* that lurked in the depths 
of their souls, and to unravel at a glance alt the mysteries of 
their motives. When his death occurred, at the age of eighty- 
two, every mark of homage was accorded to him. and the 
regrets of the whole community followed him to the grave. 
Soldiers in red trousers escorted him to his last resting-place 
Ken in white ties uttered heartbroken words of sotTOSfcand 
shed upon bis coffin tears which had every appeanlfikot 
being genuine. 1 

Yet, in his desk, where he kept the dossiers of the wont 
criminals, his horrified executor came upon the following 
amacing document. It was entitled: 

" Why? " 

/(MM Mi, 1857 . I have just left the court. The death 
mince, which I demanded, has been pronounced on Bkmdd. 
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What, I wonder, made this man kill his five children? What 
indeed? How often one comes across people like him to 
whom the destruction of life is a sensual pleasure! Ah, yes. 
one can understand it; it must indeed be an exquisite pleasure, 
perhaps the most voluptuous of all. To kill and destroy. 
Surely the act of killing is the nearest counterpart to that of 
creating. Creation and destruction. These two words sum 
up the history of the universe, of everything that grists. Why 
is it such ecstasy to kill? 

25th. To think that there is here on earth a being, 
who lives and walks and runs A bring? What is a being? 
What is this living and breathing tiling, which embodies the 
principle of motion, and jmssews a will that controls all 
movement? This thing has no roots. Its feet are not fixed 
in the ground. It is a seed of life, whieh is blown about the 
earth, And this seed of life, which comes I know not whrtice. 
can be destroyed at will. And that is the end of it. It 
decays and is no more. 

June ifith. Thrn why. I wonder, is it 1 crime to kill? 
Why indeed, when it is. on the rnntrarv, the law of nature? 
It is incumbent upon every rreatnre to take life, to kill that 
it may live. But it kills, loo. for the sake of killing. The 
instinct to kill is in our blood. We cannot help ourselves. 
a Vast is always killing; it kills all dav long, during every 
minute of its existence. Man, too. is always taking life, not 
only for the sake o( food. Rrcausr he is impelled to kill, just 
for the joy of the thing, hr has invented hunting. The child 
kills the insect it finds, and all small birds and animals that 
fall into its hands. But even this would not appease the 
irresistible lust for slaughter, which is ingrained in us. To 
kill beasts is not enough. We must needs kill our fellow men 
as well. Formerly this instinct was satisfied by human sacri¬ 
fices. To-day the necessity of living in communities has 
made murder a crime. The assassin is tried and punished. 
But as we cannot exist entirely without wm wriimw abandon¬ 
ing ourscivm to this nature) and pamioa, we 
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indulge from time to time in wars, in which a whole nation 
botchers another. It results in an orgy of blood. The armies 
are driven to madness. The debauch got* to the heads of 
the entire civilian population, including the women arid 
children, who, in the evening, when the lights are lit, read 
the heroic tales of massacres. 

One would imagine that those who arc destined to carry 
out these rqassacres would he held in contempt. Nothing of 
the sort. Honours are heaped upon tin m, I hey are dressed 
in scarlet and gold. Tiny ari given plunii', to wear upon 
their heads and rililxitis to wear on their i bests. Decorations, 
rewards and titles of every di-srtplion are showered upon 
them. They man h through tin streets trailing their lethal 
Weapons, which every hl.iik-tl.id uwlkin eyes with envy. 
Thou s Hall kill. This is the goal law of nature, which is 
implanted in the heart ■•( ttery mature There is nothing 
more splendid, more uolile than to lAi life 

June joth. Thou shall kill Naiinv lias made this law, 
because she lovt-s eternal youth. In all her unconscious 
workings she seems to cry: 

"Quick! Quick! Quick' '' 

The faster,shc destroy*, the (aider she renews herself. 

July 2nd. A human lieitig' What is a human being? 
Everything and nothing. Ity virtue of the mind, he is a re¬ 
flection of the universe. Uv virtue of memory and learning, 
he is an epitome of the world, whose history he embodies. 
The mirror of all that is, of all that has been, each man is 
himself a tittle world, contained in the great one. But to 
realize the insignificance of the individual man, you have 
only to travel and to behold the teeming millions of humanity. 
Go on board a ship and put out to sea. The shore is crowded 
with people, but soon you will see nothing but the coast-line. 
The microscopic human creature has disappeared; so small, 
so insignificant is be. Cross Europe in an express train, and 
look out of the window. Men, men. and yet more men. 
counties* and unknown, swarming in the fields, swarming in 
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the streets; dull peasants with only wit enough to tin the 
soil; unsightly women, whose only purpose in life is to cook 
their man’s food and bear him children. Go to India. Go 
to China. There, too, you will sec the restless millions, 
coining into the world, living and dying, and leaving as little 
trace behind as an ant that lies crushed on the road. Go to 
the negro countries, where men are herded together in mud 
lints, to the country of the fair-skinned Arabs, wjio dwell in 
brown tents that flap in thr wind. You will realize that the 
individual is nothing whatever. It is the race that matters. 
A nomadic desert tribe lakes hut little account of any single 
one of its members. Ami these nun. who are wise, have no 
fear of death. They risk nothing of the individual. A man 
kills his enemy: that is war. And thus it was in the old days, 
in the relations between one baron and another, between 
province and province. Yi s, ir.ix. 1 all over the world Vnd 
wutdl the swanning masses of humanity, unnumbered and 
unknown. Unknown? All! there you have the key to the 
mystery! Killing has Income a crime, because nowadays 
every individual is registered. As soon as a child is bom, it 
is registered, named, baptized. The law take* it under its 
wing. There you have it. A human being, who is not regis¬ 
tered, does not count. You may kill him on the moor, in the 
desert, on the mountain-side, on the plain. No matter where. 
Nature is in love with death. She never punishes the slayer. 

The thing that is really sacred, then, is the municipal 
register. It is this that protects the individual, A man is 
sacred, because his name is entered in the state records. Ah 
reverence to the municipal register, that legal deity! On 
your knees to it! The Slate may kilt, because it has the right 
to alter its registers. When it has caused two hundred thou¬ 
sand men to be slaughtered in a war, it crosses them off; its 
registrar obliterate* them with a stroke of the pen. That it 
the end of them. But we, who cgnuot change the register, 
are bound to respect life. O register, glorious divinity, who 
dost reign supreme in the holy of babes of mumdpal o Mat, 
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all had I Thon art stronger than nature. Ha, ha! 

Jufy yd. It most he a strange and poignant pleasure to 
kiD a mas; to see before one, within one's grasp, a living, 
senbait creature, and then to make a little hole in it, just a 
tiny bole, and to see the red blood, which is the sap of life, 
come streaming out of it, and then to have nothing there, 
except a heap of flaccid flesh, cold, inert, no longer capable 
of thought. 

August 'jlk. What if I, who havr sjient my life trying 
and condemning criminals, sentencing them to be killed by 
the guillotine, because they have killed with the knife, what 
if I, I myself, were to do as they have done, all those mur¬ 
derers whom I have sent to their death/ Who would ever 
know? 

August loth, Who would ever know? Who would ever 
suspect a man like me? . . . Especially if I were to choose 
for my experiment someone whom 1 could have no possible 
interest in making away with! 

August rjtA. Temptation! Temptation has crept into my 
soul like a crawling worm. It is burrowing its way into my 
being, diffusing itself throughout my whole body. It has per¬ 
vaded my mind, until it contains no other thought but 
murder; my eyes, until they ache to look on blood; my ears, 
until they ring with a terrible sound, a piercing, horrifying 
aoand, like the last cry of a dying man; my limbs, until they 
quiver with desire to cany me to that spot where this deed 
dull be dose; my bands, until they tremble with the lust of 
killing. How noble an act it must be. how rare, how worthy 
of a free man, who, superior to his kind and master of his 
own tool, is in search of exquisite sensations! 

August jm 4. 1 could resist no longer. By way of experi¬ 
ment I haw ldDed a small animal. Jean, my servant, had 
a foldings in a cage, hanging by the kitchen window. I sent 
him oot on an enund and took the little bird in my hand 
. . . when I'eodd fed the beating of its heart. It fdt 
wn ia my hand. 1 took it op to my room. From time to 
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time I squeezed it a little more tightly. Its heart beat faster. 
It was a horrible, but delicious sensation. 1 could hardly 
refrain from choking it. But then I should not have seen 
the blood. I took a pair of nail-scissors, a pair of short nail- 
scissors. and very gently made three little incisions in its 
throat. It opened its beak and tried to escape. But I held 
it, oh, 1 held it fast. 1 could have held it if it had been a 
mad dog. And I watched the blood flow. How beautiful 
blood is! How red, and bright, and clear I I longed to drink 
it, and 1 touched it with the tip ot my tongue. How good 
it tasted! But it was the merest drop, poor little bird. 1 had 
no time to gloat over the corpse as 1 could have wished. 
How splendid it most be to sic a bull bleed to death! Then 
1 did as murderers do. real muiderers. I washed the scissors; 
I washed my hands; 1 threw away the water, and carried the 
body . . . carried the corpse into the garden to bury it.* I 
buried it under a strawberry plant No one will ever find it. 
Every day I shall eat a heTry from that plant. Really there 
is a great deal of pleasure to be bad out of life, if one knows 
bow to look for it. Jean wept for his bird. He thought it 
had escaped. He would never have dreamt of suspecting 
me. Ha, ha! 

August ajth. I must kill a man. I must. 1 must. 

August joth. I have done it. What a trifling matter it is! 
1 went for a walk into the Venus woods. 1 was not think¬ 
ing of anything, of anything at all. 1 saw a child coming 
along the path, a little boy, who was eating a slice of bread 
and butter. He stop]>cd me as 1 was passing him, and said: 

*' Good evening, sir.” 

The idea of killing him entered my head. 

” Are you all alone, my boy? " I asked. 

•* Yes, air." 

“ All alone in the wood? " 

“ Yes, air/* 

The longing to kill him went to my head like wine. I 
went up In him quietly, expecting him. to ran away. And 
* 7 * 
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then I seized him by the throat ... I squeezed and 
squeezed with all my might. He looked at me with eye* 
that terrified me. There was such a look in them. They 
were quite round, and deep, and bright, and dreadful. I 
have never known such an utterly brutal sensation . . . 
but alas! it was so short! He Hutched mv wrists with his 
little hands, and his body wnlhni like a feather shrivelling 
in a flamf. But soon hr erased to struggle. My heart was 
beating. Ah, the heart of that bird' i threw bis body in the 
ditch and scattered grass over it. 

I went home and cn|«\r<l my dinner. What a trifling 
thing )t is to kill! 1 spent the owning with the prefect and 
was in excellent spirits, ln-ht hearted and rejuvenated. I was 
complimented on my pretlv wit 

But I did not see bis blood. 1 fni perfectly calm, none¬ 
theless. 

August 30 th. The botlv has lirm found. The poh’ce are 
looking for the murderer Ha. ha’ 

September 1 st. Two tramps have been arrest eel. But there 
is no evidence against them. 

September 2 nd. The parents came to see me. They were 
in tears. Ha, ha I 

October 61 h. No clue has been discovered. Some tramp 
must have done the deed. Ha. ha! If only 1 had seen the 
blood flow, I feel that I should now be at peace with myself. 

October tSth. The lust of killing has crept into the marrow 
of my bones. It is like the ardours of love which torture a 
boy of twmty. 

October 20 th. Another one! I was walking by the river 
after luncheon, and came upon a fisherman lying asleep under 
a willow. It was noon. In a potato field dose by 1 saw a 
spade, stuck upright in the ground, as if it had been left there 
on purpose. I stent to fetch it, and returned. I raised it in 
the air him a dub. and with one blow of the edge split the 
man's skull. Ob, this time there was no lack of blood. Red 
bleed mixed wfth brains. It trickled gently down into the 
'79 
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water. And I walked sedately away. Suppose anyone had seen 
met Ah, what an admirable murderer I should have made I 

October a $th. The murder of the fisherman has caused a 
great sensation. His nephew, wbo had gone fishing with him, 
has been accused of the murder, 

October t6th. The police magistrate declares that the 
nephew is guilty. Everyone in the town believes it. Ha. 
haJ 

October 2 Jth. The nephew has put up a very poor defence. 
He declares that he went to lire village to buy bread and 
cheese and swears that bis uncle was murdered during his 
absence. But who could believe that! 

October iSth. They worked upon the nephew's nerves, until 
he lost his head, and almost confessed to the crime. Justice! 
Ha. hat 

November ij tk. There is an overwhelming case agaidst 
the nephew. He was his uncle's heir. 1 shall preside at the 

Jtihurry 25 th. Death. Death. Death 1 . I have condemned 
him to death. Ha, ha I The Advocate General spoke like an 
angel. Ha, ha I Another one ! 1 shall go to sec him executed. 

Merck tit. It is over. He was guillotined this monsing. 
He made a very good end. Admirable. It gave me real 
pleasure. It was a fine sight to see the man's head cut oft. 
The blood gushed out in torrents. If only I could have bathed 
In it! What ecstasy it would have been to tie down to it 
■oak my hair and face in it. and rise up all red from head to 
foot I Ah, if only they knew! 

Now 1 shah wait. ! can bide my time. One little thp, and 
they might catch me at it. 

There was a great deal more ol the diary, but it erwtMM* 
no further reference to any crime. Alientsta, jjj'whom the 
docnmmt was shown to confidence, declared that than ware 
many madman as subtle and na dangecoot as nftt morwtse c< 

nT**' " 
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ROOM NO. 11 

" Do you mean to say you don't know why Monsieur Aman- 
don, the Senior President, was transferred? ” 

" ] haven't the least idea." 

*" Neither has he, as it happens. Hut it is a very odd story 
indeed." 

"Tefl me about it." 

" I dare say you remember Madame Amandnn, Ural pretty, 
slender, little bmnette with her air ot distinction and refine¬ 
ment. who was known as Madame Marguerite to everyone in 
Perthuis-Ie-Long? " 

'* Yes, I remember her perfectly." 

“ WeB, this is the story You will remembet that she was 
regarded with more respect, more admiration, more affection 
them any other person in the town. She was an agreeable 
hostess and had the knack of organizing enfertainmmts and 
charity bataais, raising money for the poor, and planning all 
sorts of amtaements for young people. At the same time she 
was very smart and very coquettish, hot her flirtations were 
Platonic and her smartness had aa attractive tonch of 
peovmdatisn. The little lady, you see, was a provincial, an 
provincial. Your men of letters, all of whom live 
hi Paris, sing the praises of the Parisian woman hr r^ry hey, 
bnm rite in the only type they knew, bat yon cao take 
■ry ward for M, a pwvmdal woman ot fine quality is worth 
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» handled Parisians. The polished provincial lady has a very 
(pedal way with her. She is more discreet and unassu min g 
th a n the lady of Paris; she is sparing of her promises, but 
lavish in giving. The Parisian, on the contrary, is usually 
free with her promises, but of little else when it comes to the 
point. She represents the triumph, the delicate insolence of 
meretriciousness; her provincial sister, the modesty of sincerity. 
A sophisticated provincial with her middle-class air of alert¬ 
ness, her deceptive girlish candour, her inscrutable smile, her 
simple passions, which are as discreet as they are compelling, 
hai to exercise a thousand times more cunning, more ingenuity, 
more feminine resourcefulness than all the women of Paris 
combined, if she is to gratify her desires or her vices without 
provoking suspicion, gu»i]i and scandal in that little town 
of here, where she is observed by every eye, and spied upon 
from every window. 

Madame Amandon was typical of this unusual but charming 
class, No one had ever cast a doubt upon her; no one ever 
imagined that her life was less frank titan the expression of 
her eyes, those clear brown eyes of hers, so ardent but so 
innocent. ’You had only to look at them. 

She had, let me tell you. worked out a splendid scheme; 
it was admirably planned and amazingly ingenious, yet at the 
same time incredibly simple. Her method was to choose her 
lovers from the regiment, which was stationed at Perthuis, 
and to keep each ol them three years, that being the period 
for which the regiment was quartered there. It was simplicity 
itself. Her heart was never touched; it was only her senses 
that were stirred. As soon as a new regiment arrived at 
Perthuis-le-Long. she made inquiries about all the officers 
between the ages of thirty and forty. Those under thirty hart 
not yet learnt to be discreet. Over forty tbeir passions were 
liable to be on the wane. The Colonel himself did not know 
more about his officers than Madame Amandon. She found 
out everything about them, literally everyt hi ng; dm was aware 
of each man's private habits. Us jateCjpoca. hto o docftt fo o. 
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his physical qualities, ha powers of endurance, the mildness 
Of violence of his temper, his income. his tendency to 
parsimony or to extravagance. When she had taken the 
measure of all the officers, she would make her selection. She 
bad a preference for men with quiet manners like her own, 
but good looks were an essential. She would have nothing to 
do with such mm as were known to have had liaison* that 
had given rise to gossip. A man. whose love-affairs are public 
property, is never a person of much discretion. 

After hasting selected the man who was to have the privilege 
of being her lover for the three years during which the 
regiment was quartered at Perth ills, it onlv remained lor her 
Id throw the handkerchief. Most women would not have 
known how to set about it. without having recourse to ordinary 
methods and following the Usual procedure. They would have 
etlrouraged their cavalier to pnv them attention, and, without 
omitting nne stage in the comedy of rnnquest and resistance, 
Would have let him kiss their hand one day, their wrist the 
next, and in due course thi ir cheeks, their lips, leading up to 
a genera] capitulation. She adopted a different plan, which 
was quicker, safer and more certain. When a new regiment 
arrived, she always gave a ball. While she was waltzing with 
the man of her choice, she would snuggle up to him, a* if 
earned away by the excitement of the danec. and squeeze 
his hand with feverish persistence. If he appeared not to 
understand, she derided that he was a fool, and went on to 
the next man on her list. If, however, he responded, the 
matter was settled, without attracting anyone's attention, with¬ 
out a compromising courtship, or the necessity for frequent 
visit*. What could be more simple, more practical? If only 
other women would adopt such methods to make us men 
aware that we have found favour, how many difficulties would 
be abolished, what an infinity of doubts, wreb. gestures, cans, 
snxictifs, mlsnnrimttanding* we should be saved How often 
do we brush heedlessly past some chance of happiness without 
•m it. For which of us can divine the mystery 
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oi brunts thought, thesecret lurmsder of the will, the mute 
tppetl of the body, the hidden tool of e women, wheat Kps 
ere teeled, whose eyes remain serene end unfathomable. 

If be bed proved intelligent, the officer's next move was to 
esk for an assignation. She would now keep him waiting a 
month or six weeks, while she watched him end found out 
eO about him, so as to be on her guard against any dangerous 
defect which he might possess, to the meantime be would 
tide his brains to find some place where they could meet in 
safety. But he could never hit on a plan which was not in¬ 
convenient or unsafe. At last one reining, at some official 
gathering, she would whisprt in Ins car: 

'Tuesday evening at nine oMotk. Go to the Golden 
Hone Hotel, near the ramparts, on the Vouziers road, and 
adc for Mademoiselle Clarisse. I shall be waiting for you 
thm. Be sure to wear civilian clothes.* 

For the last eight years she had had a furnished room in 
this obscure hostelry. It was her first lover's idea. She had 
found it so convenient that when he went away, she had kept 
ths room on. It was a very humble bower. Its four wads 
wore papered in light grey with a design of blue flowers, and 
it contained little besides a deal bed with muslin curtains, 
an armchair, which she had commissioned the landlord to buy 
father, two upright chairs, a rug by the side of the bed, and 
the necessary toilet utensils. But after all, that was all that 
was inquired. There were three large photographs oc the 
wall. They were equestrian portraits of the throe Colonels 
who bad commanded the regiments of her respective lovers. 
Why did she keep them there? Perhaps, as it was ton 
dangerous to hang up the actual likenesses of her lovers, they* 
served as indirect mementoes by a sort oi ricochet." 

" Do you mean to say that no one ever recognized her os 
any of her visits to the Golden Horse? " v , 

“ Never. Not a soul. The expedient she adopted an* 
admirable in its simplicity. She had organised ..for charitable 
ami ptouparpoteav a tsriea of meetings, which As fcmiWfc’ 
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attended, but at which the occasionally (ailed to appear. 
Her hatband, who was aware that the was given to good 
works, since he had to subscribe to them largely, bad no 
suspicious. When she had made an assignation, she would 
tay at dinner, in the presence of the servants: 

’ Thit evening I am going to a meeting o( the Association 
(or supplying flannel body-belts to Aged Paralytics.' 

She would leave the house about eight o'clock, look in 
at the meeting, but come away almost at once. She would 
walk through the streets, until she e.imc to a narrow alley 
or dark comer without a stm t lamp. Here she would re¬ 
move her bat. take a while cap anil apron tram under her 
ddak, put the cap on her head, and lie the apron round her 
Waist. She would wrap up her li.it and cloak in a cloth, and 
with no coat to impede her movements, trot boldly along, 
carrying her bundle, like a little servant-girl who had been 
tent out on an errand. Sometimes she would even run, at 
if the were in a great hurry. Who would ever have recog¬ 
nised in this trim, brisk little Abigail the wife of Monsieur 
Amandon, the President! 

When the reached the Golden Horse, she went straight 
up to her room, of which she had the key. When he taw 
her pets in front ol his office, the stout landlord, Maltre 
Trooveau, would murmur: 

* There’s Mademoiselle Clarisse again, on the way to meet 
her lover.' • 

The. rascal was sufficiently wide-awake to have guested 
that there was a mystery, but he never attempted to aolve it. 
He would certainly have been greatly surprised if he had 
a been told dial his client was none other than Madame Aman- 
doc, or M ada me Marguerite, as the was called in Perth uis- 
le-Loog. Una ft how the horrible discovery came about. 

Madesmiadla CUritse made a point of never arranging a 
rendeiwjut on two successive evenings. Never. Sbe wu far 
toe discreet .and ac—ffiie for that Matte Trooveau was aware 

■ -" v a$ : 
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of this habit of hen. Never once, in all the eight years be had 
known her, had she visited the inn two days running. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when there was a shortage of rooms, he often let 
Madame Amandon's apartment for a single night. But, last 
summer, as it happened. Monsieur Amandon was away for a 
week. It was July. The hot weather fanned Madame 
Amandon's ardour, and as there could be no risk of dis¬ 
covery she asked her lover, handsome Major de Varageiles, 
when they took leave of each other on Tuesday, if hqwould, 
cart to meet her again the following evening. 

‘ Need you ask? ’ he replied. 

So they agreid to meet again on Wednesday at the usual 
boor. 

' If you are there before me. mv love,' she murmured, 

' just get into bed and wait for me.* 

They kissed and parted. * 

The next morning, about ten o’clock. Maitre Tronveau 
waa reading the TuMclln de JYrffcaix, the local republican 
organ, when he railed out to his wife, who was plucking a 
fowl in the courtyard: 

‘ ThCTr’s been an outbreak of cholera in the neighbour¬ 
hood. A man died of it yesterday at Vauvigny.’ 

Then, his inn being full, and business flourishing, he did 
not give the matter another thought. Towards noon, « 
traveller, who appeared to be a tourist, arrived at the inn 
on foot. He ordered a substantial luncheon and took two 
absinthes as a preliminary. As it was extremely hot, he 
drank a pint and a half of wine and at least three pints of 
water with his meal. On top of this he had coffee and three 
liqueurs. Then, feeling rather drowsy, be asked if he could 
have a room and take a nap for an hour or two. All the 
rooms were engaged, but after consulting his wife, the land¬ 
lord let him have Mademoiselle Clarioe's. The man went 
upstairs. About five o'clock, as no one had seen him come 
out, the landlord went to call him. To his honor ha found 
that he was dead. He w«at downstairs to look for Ms wife. 
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‘ I say, you know that artist fellow, whom I put into 
number It? I do believe he's gone and died." 

She held up her hands. 

’ Good gracious. You don't say so! It's not cholera, 
it it? ’ 

' No, I don't think so. More likely apoplexy. He’s as 
black as the dregs in a wine-bottle.' 

1 Wemost keep it dark.' muttered hi> wife in consterna¬ 
tion. JWe must keep it dark or they will think it is cholera. 
Go arid report it to the authentic:., hut keep your mouth 
ihttL We'll get the police to huh him away after dark, so 
that no one will know What the tye doesn't sec . . 

’Mademoiselle Clarissc was lure yesterday,’ reflected the 
landlord. ' The room won t U- wanted this evening.' 

He Went for the dor lor, who remin d the cause of death 
as ipoptexy following on a copious meal. It was arranged 
with the Commissary of I’olice that the corpse should be 
removed at midnight, so as not to arouse suspicions in the 
hotel. 

It was barely nine o'clock when .Madame Amandon slipped 
furtively up the staircase in the Golden Horse. As it hap¬ 
pened, no one saw her arrive that evening. She reached 
her room, opened the door and went in. There was a lighted 
candle on the mantelpiece. She glanced at the bed. Appar¬ 
ently the Majon bad already tucked himself up and drawn 
die curtains. 

• Just a moment. my love.' she murmured. ‘ I shan't be 
long.' 

She flung off her clothes with feverish haste, threw her 
shoes on the floor and her conets on the armchair. Her 
blade drew and petticoats slid down and lay in a circle 
around her. Standing there in her red silk chemise, the 
looked hke a flower that bad just opened. As the Major 
made no reply she Mid: 

’ An yon udaep, my pet? ' • 

*7 
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Still there was no reply and she laughed. 

‘ How funny) He’s fast asleep.’ 

She had kept on her black silk openwork stockings. Run¬ 
ning to the bed, she slipped swiftly inside. In her eagerness 
to wake her lover, she threw her aims round the icy corpse 
of the dead traveller and kissed it full on the lips, For a 
moment she remained paralysed with horror; she was too 
utterly aghast to realize in the least what had happened. 
But the mortal cold of that motionless body struck jguuc to 
her heart. Before she could gather her wits together, she 
leapt out of bed shaking from head to foot. Running to the 
mantelpiece, she snatched up the candle, returned to the bed 
and bent over it. She beheld a dreadful countenance, alt 
black and swollrn; the eyes were dosed; the jaws were 
grinning horribly. The (ace was that of a stranger. She 
Ottered a shriek, a piercing, interminable shriek, suclr as 
conies from the lips of a terror-stricken woman. Dropping 
the candle she fled to the door, threw it open and ran out 
into tire corridor, still uttering heart-rending screams. A com¬ 
mercial traveller rushed out from his room in his stockinged 
feet, and caught her in his arms. 

‘ What is the matter, my pretty dear? ' he exclaimed in 
consternation. 

She stammered distractedly: 

' They . . , they . , . they've murdered someone ... in 
... in ... my room. . . .’ , 

Other hotel guests arrived on the scene and the landlord 
himself came hurrying upstairs. Suddenly the Major's tall 
form appeared at the far end of the corridor. Aa soon as she 
•aw him, she flung herself into his arms, and cried: 

1 Save me, Contran. save me . . . they have murdered 
someone in our room.' 

It was an awkward situation. The landlord, however, told 
the truth, and izwisted that Mademoiselle Cltrisee, for whom 
ha would answer with hi> head, should be afletoed to wflb- 
drasr Instantly. But after bar-had locked at 4r cnqMe, the 
1 * ' 




commercial traveller declared that a crime bad been committed 
and persuaded the other guests to detain Mademoiselle 
Clari«e and her lover. 

The pair had to wait {or the arrival of the Commissary. 
He let them at liberty, but he did not prove discreet. 

The fallowing month, Monsieur Amandun, the Senior 
President, was transferred on promotion." 





XIX 

THE MAYOR Ol- CARVELIN 


i 

The rnral postman. Midfric Kimpl, whom the country people 
familiarly called Medfri, left the pod office at Kouy-le-Ton 
at his usual hour. After mart hint; through the little town with 
the military stride of an old soldier, lie cut across the 
Vtlllumes fields, which brought luin out by the Brindil)*. 
He always followed the collide of the river as far as the village 
of Carvehn. where his round began. He walked quickly along 
the banks of the narrow stream, which bickered down its 
grassy bed, fretting and foaming and gurgling under the over¬ 
arching willows. The water swirled around the big stones 
which impeded it. curling round them like a necklet of foam. 
Here and there, tiny cascades, no mure than a few inches 
high, hidden sometimes under a green roof of leaves and 
creeper*, made a soft, complaining sound. Further on. where 
the banks widened out, thete were small, still pools with trout 
swimming in and out among the green tresses of the water 
weeds, that wave about at the bottom of placid rivets. Think' 
iag only d hit rounds, M^dfric walked on with no eyes for 
hit sunn tradings. 

" Hy first letter is for the Poivrons. 1 have another for 
Monsieur Rcnardet. So I had better go through the grove." 

His bine tunic, which was confined at the waist by a black 
leather bolt, brushed past the hedge of green willows with a 
quick, regular swing. His stick, a stoat bollywood cudgel, 
kept too* With his steps, as if it were a third leg. He crowed 
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tbe Brindille by means of a single tree-trunk, which was 
thrown across the stream to serve as a bridge. Instead of a 
handrail, it had a rope, which was fastened to a stake on either 
bank. Tbe grove was the property of Monsieur Renardet, the 
Mayor of Carvelin, who was the richest landowner in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. It was a small wood, extending along the left bank 
of the river for over a mile, and consisting of ancient trees 
of great size, which shot up as straight as pillars. The high, 
vaulted roof of verdure came down to the very brink of the 
Stream. Where the river was exposed to the sun, the bushes 
stood thick along the banks, but in the shade of the trees, 
nothing grew except thick, soft, velvety moss, which filled the 
still air with a faint odour of leaf mould or rotting wood. 

Mfdiric slowed down, took off his black k£pi with the red 
stripe, and mopped his forehead. Although it was not yet 
eight in the morning, it was already hot in the fields. Hebad 
just put on his kepi again, and waS resuming his former brisk 
step, when he caught sight oi a knife, a child’s small pen¬ 
knife, lying at the foot of a tree. As he picked it up, he saw 
a thimble and a needle-case a yard or two farther on. Pocket¬ 
ing these articles, he said: 

" I‘U hand them over to the Mayor," and he oantmned on 
his way. But now hr kept his eyes open, in ras e he ahnylH 
make Mother find. Suddenly he stopped dead, as if he had 
collided with a wooden barrier. Ten paces away from him he 
Saw the body of a female child, lying stark naked on her back 
on the moea. Her arms were thrown out, her legs were wide 
apart, and her face was covered with a handkerchief. There 
was a small stain of blood upon her thighs. 

M4d4ric approached on tiptoe, as if in the presence oi mm 
threatening danger. He opened his eyes wide. What did it 
ah mean? Doubtless the child was asleep. Then be r efle cted 
that no one would be sleeping unclothed, at half-post sem 
in tbe morning, in tbe dtiU shade of rite treed. In that aw 
she must be dead, and be bed come span a crime. At this 
Idea, old soldier that be was, a cold ridver (M dwm hi iffa*. 

m 
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A Braider was so rare an occurrence in that part o{ the country, 
especially the murder of a child, that he could hardly believe 
hit eyes. There was oo sign of injury on the body, except for 
the blood which had congealed on her legs. How had she 
come by her death? He approached the body, and stood 
leaning on his^ltick, guing down at her. She must be someone 
he knew, because hr was acquainted will) everyone in thf 
neighbourhood. Bui as her features were covered up, he 
could not tell who it was. He licnt duwn to take’thc handker¬ 
chief ftfom her fare. Then, clucked by a sudden rdlrcliqll, he 
drew back his outstretched hand. Had lie the right to touch 
anything connected with the body before the law had taken 
cogniranec of it? He pic title d the law to liimvU as a kind 
of general officer, whom nothing escaped, and who attached as 
much importance to a missing button as to a stab in the 
stofnach. That handkerchief might prove to be an essential 
due; it was in any case- a pine of evidence, which might lose 
its value if it were touched hv an unauthorized person. 

He straightened himself up. and was on the point of run¬ 
ning off to find the Mayor, when another idea occurred to 
him. Perhaps the child was still alive. In that case he ooutd 
not leave her all alone. He knelt down gingerly, stretched 
out his hand from a safe distance, and touched her foot. It 
was icy cold, with that mortal chill which makes a dead body 
to terrifying and leaves no nxim for doubt. As soon as he 
touched it, he felt his heart turn over inside him, as he said 
later, and his mouth went dry and parched. He jumped to 
his leet and set off running through the woods towards 
Moosiettr Renardet's house. Ho ran at the double, with his 
Slick tucked under his arm, his fists clenched and his bead 
bail forward, while bis mail-bag flopped rhythmically up and 
down on his hack. The Mayor's house stood on the edge of 
the grove, which took Ibc place of a park. At one comer the 
walk of the boose were washed fay the Briadille, which at this 
point widened out and formed a pool. It was a large, square 
maawon of gnat aotiqutiy, built of grey (tone. In bygone 
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days it had stood more than one siege, and at one end rose 
a massive tower, some seventy feet high, which had its 
foundations in the water. The top of this tower commanded 
a view of the whole country-side. It was known as Renard's 
Tower, no one quite knew why, and had doubtless given its 
name to the Rcnardets, who were said to have owned the fief 
for more than two hundred years. They belonged to that class 
of squires, ranking only a little below the aristocracy, which 
Was frequency to be met with in the provinces before the 
Revolution. 

The postman burst into the kitchen, where the servants 
were at breakfast, exclaiming: 

" Is the Mayor up. 1 1 must speak to him at once." 

Mdd6ric was known to be a man of weight and authority, 
and the servant* realized at omv that there was something 
seriously amiss. Monsieur Kiturdvt was informed, andihe 
ordered the postman to lx- shown in. Mvderic entered, pale 
and breathless, with his kepi in his hand. He found the Mayor 
seated at a long table, ruvrreil with scattered papers. Rcnardet 
wai a big, stout man. heavily built, with a high colour, and as 
strong as an ox. He was very popular in the neighbourhood, 
in spite of an uncontrollable trmper He was close on forty 
and bad been a widower for six months. He lived on hi 
estates like a country gentleman. His ungovernable rages had 
often involved him in awkward situations, from which the 
magistrates at Rouyde-Tors, acting the part.of discreet and 
sympathetic friends, had always contrived to extricate him. 
One day he had thrown the driver of the coach down from the 
box, because he had nearly run over his setter Mkmac. On 
another occasion he had broken the ribs of a keeper, who was 
remonstrating with him for carry ing his gun across his neigh¬ 
bour's preserves. He had actually seised the sub-prefect 
by the collar, one day, when he had stopped at the village 
in the course of an official tour, which Monsieur Kanardet 
who, in accordance with family tradition, wai opposed to tine 
Government, described as a vote-catching campaign, 
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" What is the trouble. MMdrie? ” asked the Mayor. 

'' I have just found a little girl lying dead in your wood." 

Renardet sprang to his feet, brick red in the face. 

’’ What do you say? ... A hltlr girl? 

“ Yes, sir. a little girl, lying on her back stark naked, with 
blood-stains on her, .rod dead. stum- dead." 

"Good God! " exclaimed the M.iynr. "It must be the 
little Roque girl. 1 have ju-,t heard lh.it she did not go bottle 
to her mother list night. Tell nu- exactly where vnu tound 
her." 

The postman described (lie spol in lull detail and offered 
himself as guide. Hut Renardet refus'd his suggestion 
abruptly. 

" No. I shall not want von Send me the keeper, the town 
clerk, and the doctor at once, and tlo-n continue on your 
rrfljnd Be as quick as you < an 1 1 1! them to join me in the 
wood.” 

The postman, who was well di.nplmed, left the room, but 
he was furious, as well as duply disappointed. at not being 
allowed to be prrsent at the investigation The Mayor took 
bis hat, a big, soft hat ol crev felt with a very wide brim, and 
left the house. He stood for some moments on the threshold. 
In front of him lay a great expanse of lawn with three large 
beds of flowers in full bloom, making threr bright splashes 
of white, red and blue, one in front of the house, and one on 
either side. Jest beyond, towered the first trees of the grove, 
while to the left, on the opposite hank of the Brindille. which 
widened out at this point, the fields stretchrd away and formed 
• flat green plain, intersected by ditches and willow hedge*. 
These willows were grotesque in shape, like stunted dwarfs, 
from constant pollarding, and carried on their thick, short 
trunks a quivering crest of slender branches. To the right, 
behind the stables, coach-houses, and other outbuildings 
belonging to the property, lay the village with its population 
of pwa pet oue cattle breeders. Renardet slowly descended the 
step* of the terrace, and turning to the left, came to the ri*er- 
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bisk. He walked along at a deliberate pace, with his hands 
behind his back and his head bent. From time to time he 
looked round to see if the persons tor whom he had sent were 
not yet in sight. When he reached the grove, he stopped, 
took off his hat and mopped his forehead, just as M£d6ric had 
done. The hot July sun was beating down upon the earth, 
Then he continued on his way. But presently he stopped again 
and retraced his steps, .lie stooped down and dipped his 
handkerchief in the river, and laid it on his head, beneath 
his bat. Drops of water tric kled down his temples, over bis 
purple ears and powerful red neck, and slipped one by one 
inside his white shift collar. As there was still no sign ot 
anyone, he stamped his toot and called out: 

* "Hallo! Hallo!" 

His cry was erhoed by a voice on the right. The doctor’s 
small, lean form appeared through the trees. A retired artfly 
surgeon, he had a great reputation in the neighbourhood. He 
was lame from a wound which he had received on active 
service, and walked with a slick. The- Mayor now saw the 
keeper and the town de ck, who had both received his mes¬ 
sage at the samr lime, arriving together. There was a look 
ot horror on their faces. Tins' were breathless with hurry¬ 
ing, running and walking by turns in their haste, and swing¬ 
ing their arms so violently that their hands seemed to be 
working even harder than their feet. Rcnardet turned to the 
doctor. 

” You know why 1 sent for you? " 

” Yes. A child was found dead in the wood by MfiWric.” 

*’ Exactly. Let us proceed." 

They walked on side by side, with the two other men 
following behind them. Their steps fell on the soft moos 
without a sound. Their eyes searched the ground ahead of 
them. 

" Look," said Dr. Labarbe presently, pointing with hit 
hand, " there it is." 

In the distance under the trees, «nmeW»ing white could ha 
lf6 
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discerned. They could not have guessed what it «u, if they 
had sot already known. The sun, filtering through the trees, 
cast a wide, slanting ray across the pallid body, which 
gleamed so white that it looked like a linen cloth someone 
had dropped there. As they drew nearer, they gradually 
began to distinguish the shape, winch lay, veiled head to¬ 
wards the river, and arms ankhnl out as :n a crucifixion. 

" I am terribly hot,” said the Mayor. 

Stooping down to the river, hr soaked his handkerchief 
again and replaced it on in-, head. The doctor, whose pro¬ 
fessional instincts were arou-ed, hurried nn As vion as he 
reached the corjisc, lie l»nl down to examine it, but did not 
touch it. He had put on hi- |ntne tie/, as if he were about 
to scrutinize some inter i -ling objut He looked it over 
deliberately. Then, still stooping our the l«>dy, he Said: 

Rape and murder, 1 take it Hut we shall presently 
verify this. The little girl, by the way, i- nearly a grown 
woman. Look at her breast-. " 

Her breasts, whtih wire already well clevrleijied, lay limp 
and pendulous in death. T he eh* lor gently removed the 
handkerchief from her head. Ii pr- willed a te rrible spectacle. 
The face was black in colour, the tongue was hanging out, 
and the eyes were protruding. 

*' Good Godl ” said the doeior ” The murderer must 
have outraged her first and then strangled her.” 

He felt her* throat. 

" He must have strangled her with his hands. He has 
left no special trace, no nail marks or finger-prints. It's a 
clear cue. And, as you thought, it is the little Roque girl." 

He carefully replaced the handkerchief. 

" There is nothing for me to do here. She has been dead 
at hast twelve hours. You must inform the police.” 

Renxrdet, standing with his bands behind his back, gazed 
fixedly at the little body lying on the grass. 

** What a brute! ” be murmured. " We must find her 
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The doctor felt the dead child's hands and arms and legs. 

“ It looks as if she had been bathing," he said. “ The 
clothes must be somewhere on the river-bank." 

The Mayor turned to the town clerk. 

“ You, Principe, will search the banks for the child’s 
clothes. You, Maximr," he said, addressing the keeper, 

“ will go as fast as you can to Rouy-le-Tors, and bring the 
police magistrate and the gendarmes hack with you. They 
must be here within the hour. You understand? " 

The two men hurried away. Kenardet turned to the doctor. 

" What scoundrel is tin re in tins part of the country who 
is capable of doing a thing like that: ” 

" Who can say? " replied the driclor. " Every one of us 
is capable of it. Every one, gun rally speaking, but no one 
in particular. However, it was doubtless some tramp or man 
out of work. Since the Kepuldte rarnc in, the roads baVe 
been infested with people like that." 

Both the doctor and the Mayor wife Ifonapartists. 

" Yes," agreed the Mayor. " it ruu-t have been a stranger, 
some passing tramp, some vagabond without hearth or home." 

" Or wife," added the doctor with the glimmer of a smile. 
" The fellow had no warm supper, mi comfortable home to 
go to. So he took what hi’ could get. How many men are 
there in the world, I wuiuier, who are capable of such a 
crime on the impulse of the moment. Did you know that 
the child had disappeared? ” 

With the end of his stick he was touching the dead child’s 
stiff fingers, pressing them down one by one like the keys of 
a piano. 

" Yes,’’ replied Renardet, " the child was not home for 
sapper by seven o’clock, and the mother came round to my 
house last night about nine. We w ere out on the roads shout¬ 
ing for her lid midnight, but we did not think of looking in 
the grove. In any case it would have been impossible to 
make a proper search till daylight.” 

" Will you have a cigar? ” said the doctor. 
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" No. thank you. I do not led like smoking. The sight 
of this has upset me." 

They stood looking down at the trail, girlish body, lying 
there so while on the moss. A big bluebottle was crawling 
over one thigh. It stopped at the Wood-stains, then went 
on again, and crawled up the side nt the tiody with quick, 
jerky movements; it crept up one bread and down the other, 
exploring, as it went, as if looking lor sunn thing to drink. 

" How pretty a bla< k patch looks on .1 white skin! " re¬ 
marked the doctor " Ills- Lubes ol the < letltrrllth century 
were well advised to stick palclus on then 1 hreks. I wonder 
why the custom has gone out." 

The Mayor was ln>t 111 thought anil did not serm to hear 
him. lint he wa-. roused from his rescue hv an outburst of 
noise. He tumid round A womin in a cap and a blue 
apron came running towards them through the trees. It was 
Madame Roque, the child's motile r As son as she saw 
Renardet. she screamed. 

"My little girl 1 Where’s mv little gill? 

At first, in her distraught condition, sin- did not look at 
the ground. But suddenly she caught sight ol the child, and 
Stopped dead. Clasping her hands, she threw up her arms 
and uttered a piercing, heart rending shriek, like a tortured 
beast. Then die flung luiwlf on the body, and. with a 
violent gesture, snatched the handkerchief from the face. 
When she saw that terrible rouuti nance, all black and con¬ 
torted, she started back. Thin she flung turself down on 
the ground, buiying her face in the thick moss, and uttering 
shriek after shriek. Her long, gaunt body, in its close-fitting 
garments, was shaken and convulsed. Her bony ankles and 
lean legs, in their coarse blue stockings, quivered agoniringly. 
She dug her crooked fingers into the earth, as if she wore 
trying to scrape a hole where she could hide herself. The 
doctor was touched by the sight of her anguish. 

“ Poor old aoul." be muttered. 

Renardet attend a strange groan, which seemed to come 
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from deep down in his body. Then he gave a violent sneeze 
which issued simultaneously from his mouth and nostrils, 
and pulling out his handkerchief, he began weeping into it, 
coughing, and sobbing, and noisily blowing his nose. 

" The villain . , . the damned villain who did this thing! 
I ... I'd like to see him guillotined.” 

Principe reappeared, disconsolate and empty-handed. 

" I can't find anything, Mr. Mayor. I have looked every¬ 
where." 

Renardct was startled. In a voice thick with sobs he said: 

" What is it you can't find? " 

"The child’s clothes.” 

“ Weil then . . . well then ... go and look again. And 
you’d better find them, or you'll have to reckon with me.” 

The man was aware that the Mayor was not a man to be 
trifled with, and stealing a timid glance at the corpse, Wfnt 
reluctantly away. The sound of distant voices came drifting 
through the trees, mingled with a confused noise, which an¬ 
nounced the approach of a crowd of people. In the course 
of his round, Mfidfiric had spread the news from house to 
house. The country folk were at first utterly aghast, but 
Soon they found their tongues and began to discuss the crime, 
standing in (heir doorways ant! shouting to one another 
across the street. Then they gathered into groups and stood 
chattering and conjecturing for some minutes, until they 
finally decided to go and see for themselves., They arrived 
in psjlies. »A1I of them were dreading the shock of the first 
impression. When they caught sight of the body, they 
dropped their voices and stopped short, afnid to ventqre 
nearer. But presently they plucked up courage, took a few 
steps, stopped again, and went on, until the dead child, file 
mother, the doctor and Renardct were surrounded by a dense 
ring of excited, vociferous spectators, drawing closer and 
closer, under the pressure of new arrivals. Soon they wen 
almost touching the body. Some of tbe onlookers actually 
■looped down to feel ft. Tbe doctor moved them away. 
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The Mayor, however, suddenly rousing himself from hit 
torpor, Sew into a rage. Seising the doctor’s stick, he 
charged bis villagers, exclaiming: 

" Get out of this. Get out of this, you hrutcsl Get out 
of this!" 

The crowd immediately fell bark, 

Madame Roque was no lunger lyutg prone. She was now 
seated on the ground, wccpm.:, wilh her face buried in her 
hands. Everyone was di* U'smg tie- niiinh r. and the boys 
were casting inquisitive glaiees at the voting. unclothed body. 
Renardet noticed this, anil taking <>ti his il.ith mat, threw it 
over the childish form, ninth was imiqiliiely hidden trom 
view under its ample folds The s|m tutors began quietly 
dosing in again. The grove was now lull ot ju-oplr. A con¬ 
tinuous hum o! voices row' up tomaiiU tilt- Italy canopy o( 
thedofty trees. Tile Mavor sloiul there ill Ills sliirt-sleeves 
with his stick in his hand, in a nunaeing attitude. lie 
appeared to be enraged at the eunosiiy mumhsii-d by the 
crowd. 

" If any man comes near,” In kept exclaiming, “ I'll 
crack his skuU as if he were a d'-g ” 

The peasants, who stood greatly in awe of him. kept their 
distance. Dr. Laburbe. who was smoking, sat down beside 
Madame Roque, and spoke to her. in an attempt to distract 
her thoughts. The old woman took hi r hands from her fact, 
and gave vent \o her grief m a torrent of tearful words. She 
told him the whole story of her life, her mama get the death 
Of her husband, who was a towhi rd and had been gored to 
death, her daughter’s childhood, her own struggle for exist- 
ence as a penniless widow with one small girl. She had 
nothing in the world, except her little Louise, and now they 
had killed Louise, killed her here in the wood. Suddenly she 
felt compelled to look at her again, and crawling on her 
knees to tte body, she lifted a corner of the coat, with which 
it was covered. Then she dropped it again, and oner more 
bunt jato h ea rtr en ding screams, The crowd stopped talking 
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and began eagerly watching the mother’s manifestations c 
grief. 

The arrival of the police created a sodden stir. Tw 
mounted gendarmes appeared in the distance, advancing a 
a rapid trot. They were in attendance on their captain am 
a little gentleman with red whiskers, who bounced up am 
down like a monkey, on his big white mare. The keeper bat 
caught Monsieur Putoin, the police magistrate, just when h< 
was mounting his horse and setting out for his ihoming ride 
He posed as a dashing cavalier, much to the amusement o 
the officers. Hr and the captain dismounted, shook hand: 
with the Mayor and the doctor, and east a furtive glance a' 
the coat which hid the little lmdv Win n the magistrate wa: 
in possession of the facts, lie ordered the gendarmes t< 
disperse the crowd. They were driven out of the wood, bul 
before long they collected again in tile meadow across* the 
river, forming a long line ol agitated fares along the bank, 
The doctor made certain statements, which Renardct entered 
in pencil in his pocket hook, livery particular was noted, 
recorded, and discussed, but no elur to the crime was dis¬ 
covered. Principe had returned without finding any trace of 
the clothes. This was a curious circumstance. Although 
thclt seemed the only possible explanation, it was not a likely 
theory, for the child's rag* Were nut worth more than a few 
pence. The magistrate paired off with the Mayor, and the 
captain with the doctor, and together they joined in the 
search, turning over every twig along the banks of the river. 

" What made the scoundrel hide the clothes, or cany them 
away, leaving the body lying in the open air, completely ex¬ 
posed to view? ’’ asked Renardct. 

"Aha," said the magistrate, who prided himself on fait 
sagacity. " Perhaps it was done to put us off the scent. The 
murderer must have been either an absolute brute or a tun¬ 
ning criminal. But in any case, we shall toon track him 
down." 

At that moment they beard a carriage draw up, and turning 
tot 
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round u« the deputy mayor, the police surgeon and the clerk 
of the court arriving. Investigations were resumed, accom¬ 
panied by much animated discussion. 

" 1 tel) you what,” said Kenarilet abruptly, ” I'm going to 
take you all home to lunch with me." 

His invitation was smilingly accepted by all the officials. 
The magistrate, who thought that the little Koqur girl had 
received enough attention lor one day. turned to Kenardct. 

” If you Kave no objection. I will have the body sent to 
your bouse. No doubt you have a room where it ian be kept 
till this evening." 

Kcnardet was taken aback 

"Yes . , . that is to sav , . no." he faltered. "To 
tel! you the truth I would rather not have the corpse brought 
to my house—Ix-cuti.c . . . 1 wi .nw ,,f the servants. As it 

is. (hey are always talking aU.ut ghosts , . , ghirsts in that 
tower of mine, Menard's Tower, von know. 1 should never 
be able to keep a servant. No . . I would rather not have 

it. " 

The magistrate smiied. 

. " Very will. ] will have it taken at unre to Koiiy for the 
inquest." 

Turning to the deputy mayor, he said t 
” May I have the use of your carriage' “ 

" Yes, certainly.” 

All the officials gathered round the body again. The mother, 
who was now seated beside her child, was holding her hand, 
and garing straight in front of her with dared, unseeing eyes. 
The two doctors tried to lead her away, so that she should not 
witness the removal of the corpse. Hut she guessed at once 
what it was that they were about to do. and throwing herself 
on the body, she clasped it in her arms. As she lay there, 
she cried: * 

“ You shan’t have her. "She's mine. She’s mine now. 
They took .her away from me and killed her. But now I'm 
going to keep her. Yon shan’t have her.” 

to 3 
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All the men stood round her. awkward and embarrassed. 
Kenardet knelt down beside her. 

“listen, Madame Roque," he said. “It is absolutely 
necessary, if we arc to find out who killed her. Otherwise no 
one will ever know. We must track the murderer down and 
punish him. When we have caught him, you shall have her 
back again. I promise." 

This argument appealed to her, A look of hatred appeared 
in her distracted eyes. 

“ Will you really catch him? " she said. 

“ Yes, 1 promise.” 

At this she decided to let them have their way, and rose 
to her feet. But she heard the captain mutter: 

“It is strange that the child’s clothes cannot be found." 

At this, a new idea, which had hitherto not occurred to her, 
took possession of her rustic mind, *. 

“Where arc her clothes?" she exclaimed. “They’re 
mine. 1 want them, Where have they put them? ” 

It was explained to her that the clothes could not be found. 
But now she clamoured for them with despairing obstinacy. 

“They're mine. I want them.” she sobbed and moaned. 
“Where are they? 1 want them." 

The more they attempted to soothe her, the more she wept 
and the more she insisted. It was no longer her daughter’s 
body for which she was entreating, but the child's clothes. 
In this she was perhaps unconsciously actuated as much by 
the capacity of the very poor, to whom a silver coin is a 
fortune, as by maternal affection. When the little body, 
wrapped in a sheet which had been brought bom Reoardet’s 
bouse, bad been lifted into the carriage, the old woman, who 
was standing under the trees, supported by the Mayor and the 
captain, cried out: 

“ I have nothing left, nothing, nothing,'nothing in the 
world, not even her little cap. her little cap. I have nothing 
left, nothing, not even her little cap.’* 

The priest bad arrived on the scene. Although he eras quite 
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a yoong min. he was already corpulent. He undertook to «ee 
Madame Roqoe to her borne, and led her away in tlie direction 
of the village. Ai they went, he tried to soothe the mother'* 
anguish with many promises of future reward. But she kept 
saying over and over again: 

" If only I had her little rap . . . her little rap.” 

She was obsessed by this idea, which was now uppermost in 
her mind. Renardet called out to the pried from a distance: 

"Join us at luncheon. Abb/-, iri art hour's lime." 

The AbW looked round. 

" With pleasure. Mr. Mayor. 1 will l*e with vnu at noon.” 

All the officials set out (or tin- hoior, whose grey facade 
and massive tower, by the wain's islci-, were visible through 
the trees. They lingered ovn the meal, disnivmg the crime. 
They were all agrted that it must have been rommitted hy 
torn# tramp, who happened In be passing that way. and who 
raoght sight of the little girl when sin- was bathing. The police 
officials that return id to Ruiv. after arranging to mret again 
at an early hour the following dav The doctor and the 
priest went home, while Renardet, after a long walk through 
the fields, returned to the grove, whi rr he remained till night¬ 
fall. pacing slowly up amt down, with his hands behind hi* 
back. He went to lied very early, and was still asleep the 
next morning when the magistrate entered his room. Mon¬ 
sieur Polo in was rubbing his hands with an air of satisfaction. 

"Ha, b*l Still sleeping, I seel Well, my dear fellow, 
there has been a new development this morning.” 

Renardet started up in bed. 

"What is it? " 

"Oh, something v<ry strange indeed. You wilt remember 
how the mother kept clamouring yesterday for some memento 
of her child, and especially for her little cap. iVell, when 
•he opened the door of her cottage this morning, she found the 
child’s wooden shoes standing on the threshold. This points 
to fits fact that crime was committed by some local person, 
tad by som eo ne who was lunched by the mother’s grief. 
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Betides this, Mfidfiric, the postman, has brought roe the dead 
girl’s thimble, penknife and needle-case. It looks as if the 
murderer, when he took the clothes away to hide them, had 
dropped them out of a pocket. Personally I attach great im¬ 
portance to the incident of the shoes. It indicates a certain 
refinement of feeling and a capacity for pity in the murderer. 
Now, if you think it advisable, we will go through the list 
of the principal inhabitants in your district." 

Renardet had risen from his bed. He rang for his shaving- 
water. 

“ By all means. But it will be a long business. We may 
as well begin at once." 

Monsieur Pntoin sat astride his chair, as if to indulge his 
passion for riding, even when he was indoors. Renardet was 
standing in front of the looking-glass, lathering his chin. As 
he stropped his razor, he began: *. 

" The principal resident in Carvelin is Joseph Renardet, the 
Mayor. He is a wealthy landowner and a bad-tempered fellow, 
who assaults gamekeepers and coachmen. . . 

The magistrate laughed. 

" That will do. We will pass on to the next." 

" The next in importance is Monsieur Pefiedent, deputy 
mayor. He is a cattle breeder and a wealthy landowner, like 
myself. He comes of peasant stock and is very cunning, hard- 
headed, and shrewd in money matters. But in my opinion 
he is incapable of such a crime." 

" Next," said Monsieur Putoin. 

All the time he was shaving and washing, Renardet con¬ 
tinued to pass in review the entire population of Carvelin. 
The result of their discussion, which took two hours, was to 
reduce the number of suspects to three doubtful characters: 
a poacher called Cavalle. a man who fished for trout and 
crabs, called Paqurt, and a cowherd called Clovis, 
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The whole summer was devoted to investigation*, but the 
murderer was never traced. The three suspect*, who had 
been arrested, had no difficulty in proving their innocence, and 
the police had to abandon the case. Hut the crime had a 
strangely disturbing effect upon the whole neighbourhood. 
The inhabitants could not duller off a feeling of uneasiness, a 
vague sensation of fear and secret ilie.ul. which was due not 
only to the tuiluti to Imd any clue tu the murder, but above 
all to the discovery oi the little wooden shoes, which had been 
left so mysteriously on Madame K:»|ue s d 1 Kiistip the morn¬ 
ing after the enme. The leitaility that the murderer had been 
present at tlir impure, and that he was still living in the 
village, haunted and ulissvd the rturiils of the country folk. 
It ^pemed to brood ov«r the neightrotnliuixl like a continual 
menace. The grove h.td now' rouie to lie regarded as a place 
to be shunned and dread'd It was believed to be haunted. 
It used to be a favourite place lor Sunday afternoon walks. 
The villagers would sit on the moss at the foot of the lofty 
trees, or saunter along bv the riser, watrhmg the trout darting 
in and out among the water weeds. Three were certain place* 
where the boys had cleared and levelled the ground and beaten 
it Sat. Here they would play bowls, ninepins, tip-penny and 
ball. The girls, in groups of four or live, would stroll up 
and down, arm,in arm, exchanging sentimental confidence* 
in shrill, unmusical voices, whiih grated on the ear, disturbing 
the irill air and setting the hearer s teeth on edge like drop* 
of vinegar. But now no one ever set foot beneath that lofty 
roof of verdure. It was as if the villagers expected alway* to 
hod a corpse lying there. 

Autumn came, and the leaves began to fall. They fluttered 
down, day and night, light, round, eddying discs, and lay 
thick on the ground beneath the tall trees. The sky began 
to show through the branches Sometime*, when a gust of 
wind shook the tree-tops, the slow, continuous shower would 
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increase to a veritable storm of leaves, falling with a vague 
rustling, and covering the moss with a dense, yellow carpet, 
which crackled faintly underfoot. The almost inaudible 
murmur, the drifting, incessant, soft, melancholy music of 
the falling leaves, was like a lament, and the leaves themselves, 
showering down incessantly, were like tears, great tears, shed 
by the lofty, sorrowful trees, mourning day and night for the 
year that was drawing to its dose, with its warm dawns, soft 
twilights, balmy breezes and bright suns. Perhaps, too, they 
wept for the crime they had seen committed in their shade, 
for the child that had been outraged and murdered at their 
feet. They wept in the silence of the empty, deserted wood, 
now shunned ami abandoned, where the soul, the little soul 
of the childish victim, must wander all alone. The Brindille, 
swollen with rain, was flowing more rapidly, its waters yellow 
and angry, between the stark banks, fringed with gaunt, ^are 
willows. 

About this time, Renardct suddenly resumed his wanderings 
in the grove, livery day at dusk he left the house, and 
walked slowly down the sups of the terrace and sauntered 
away into the wood with a jx-nsive air. With his hands in 
bis pockets, he spent a long time pacing up and down on 
the damp, soft moss, while flights of crows came flocking 
home from all the surrounding country to roost in the lofty 
tree-tops, littering harsh cries they streamed across the sky 
like a long mourning-veil floating in the wind. Sometimes 
they would perch on a tree, black blots on the tangled 
branches, which stood out against a background of crimson 
sky, a sky blood red with the sunsets of autumn. Then 
suddenly, cawing raucously, they would fly off again, like a 
long, sombre ribbon of crape, trailing above the wood. At 
last they would settle in the tops of the highest trees, where 
their cries gradually died away, till the deepening night 
mingled their ebon plumage with the blackness of space. 
Kcnudet remained strolling about under the trees, until the 
black darkness made it impossible for trim to witfnae Ms 
jo B 
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walk. Then be returned bone, sank heavily into an arm¬ 
chair in front of the bright fire, and let the heat dry his wet 
boots, which continued to steam for a long time. 

One morning a startling piece of news was noised abroad: 
the Mayor was having his grove rut down. Twenty wood¬ 
cutters were already at work. They had begun with the 
comer nearest the house, and the work was proceeding rapidly 
under the master's eye. 

The felling of a tree is an il.dmral* process, First of all 
the woodman climbs up tlx- ns.nn trunk. Fastened to the 
trunk by a loop of rope. hi clasps tin- tree with his arms and 
then, lilting one l<g. slukis tin trunk a (oretbit- blow with 
the steel point whii.li is tiv> l to tin- sole rif Ins boot. The 
point enters the bark, and remains i niladihd tin re. while tlie 
man raises himself up on it. .is it it were a step, till he is 
high enough to strike III a similar iii.iruur with the oilier fool, 
and so on and on to tile top. At each step upward, he 
carries with him the rope lx It. wlieh attar lus him to the 
tree. On his hip is slung his sinning sti i-J axe. His upward 
progress is cautious, like that ol a parasitic animal attacking 
a giant. Cumbrously he i limbs to the fop ol the immense 
column, with the help of his arms and climbing irons. 1 Pres¬ 
ently he will cut off the lop. A> soon as be reaches the 
lowest branches, he stops, and tnkr s from his flip the sharp 
axe. He chops slowly and methodic ally, rutting into the 
limb quite close to the trunk. Then suddenly the branch 
cracks, yields, tsends, breaks off and falls, brushing the neigh¬ 
bouring trees. Finally it crashes on to the ground with a 
loud, splintering sound ol broken wood, and every little twig 
quivers for a long time. The ground is carpeted with debris, 
which other men in tbeir turn chop up and bind into faggots 
and stack in piles. The parent trunks, which still remain 
bare and upright, are like gigantic posts, huge stakes, stripped 
at fbtk branches by the keen blade of the axes. When the 
■idli<u« has faiulwt this task, be leaves the rope belt at 
tha top of tbs shaft, and climbs down the naked trunk with 
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the help of hit climbing irons. The woodcutters then Attack 
the base of the tree, and with their axes strike mighty blows, 
which resound all through the wood. When they have cut 
deep enough into the tree, some of the men, uttering rhythmic 
cries, haul on the rope, wbich is fixed to the top, and the 
great mast suddenly cracks and falls to the ground with the 
dull thud and shock of a distant cannon. 

The wood was dwindling day by day, losing its stricken 
trees one by one, as an army loses its soldiers. Renardet 
could hardly tear himself away from the spot. He remained 
there from morning till evening, watching, motionfess, with 
his hands behind his back, the gradual destruction of bis 
grove. When a tree fell, he put his foot on it, as if it were 
a Corpse. Then he raised his eyes to the next victim, as if 
he were looking forward hopefully to something that was to 
happen at the end of the massacre. *, 

The woodmen were now approaching the spot where the 
body of the little girl had been found. They reached it at 
dusk one evening. As it was growing dark, and the sky 
was overcast, they ware anxious to stop their work and to 
postpone the felling of an enormous beech till the following 
day. But Renardet objected, and insisted that the giant tree, 
in whose shade the crime had keen committed, should be 
felled without delay. When the branches had been, topped, 
the tree prepared ior execution, and its foundations sapped, 
five men began to haul on the rope which ,wa$ fastened to 
the top. The tree resisted. Its mighty trunk, though it had 
been cut through to the middle, was as rigid as iron. All the 
workmen together, with a kind of rhythmic action, hauled 
on the rope, throwing themselves almost flat on the ground. 
Panting with exertion, they kept on uttering throaty cries, 
by which they timed their efforts. Two woodcutters stood 
against the trunk with their axes in their hands, like execu¬ 
tioners. ready to strike again. Renardet, modooksa, with 
his band on the bark, waited with nervous impatience tor the 
tree to fall. 
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One of the men said to him: 

“ You lire too close, sir. When the tree fall*, you may 
get hurt.” 

He made no reply and did not move away. He appeared 
to be ready to throw his arms, like a wrestler, round the 
great beech and hurl it In the ground. Suddenly there was 
a cracking sound, which Mimed to run from the loot of the 
tree up to the summit, like a of pain. The tree bent 

forward a little. It was on the (Knot of falling, but ltd) held 
out. The men, whose blood was up. br.irrd their muscles 
for one supreme effort As the tree swayed and began to 
topple over, Renardi'l suddenly took a step forward, his 
shoulders raised as if to ns rive the irresistible impact, the 
mortal blow, which would crush turn tn the ground. But 
the beech fell a little to nnr sole anil merely brushed his loins, 
throwing him on bis face vine hftien feet from the spot 
The woodcutters sprang forward to lift him up, but he had 
already scrambled to his Imres. Hr seemed dared; there was 
a bewildered look in his eyes, .m,| he passed his hand over 
bia forehead, as if he were coming to himself after an access 
of madness. When hr was on his fn t again, the woodcutters, 
greatly perplexed, and unable to understand his action, plied 
him with questions. He replied, hesitatingly, that he had 
had a .moment o! aberration, or rather of reversion to his 
childhood. He thought lie would have time to run under the 
tree before it {ell, like youngsters playing ” Last across the 
road ". He had been sporting with danger. For the list 
week he had felt this impulse gaining upon him. and had 
wondered, whenever a tree cracked and began to fall, whether 
be could run underneath it without being touched. It «ai 
idiotic, be confessed, but all mm had these moments of mad- 
Bern, these temptations to do silly and childish things. He 
gave this explanation slowly, in a toneless voice, groping for 
mads. Thm be laid: 

** Good night, men. We meet again to-morrow.” and 
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As soon as he entered his room, be sat down in front of 
the table, on which a shaded lamp cast a bright light, and 
burying his face in his hands, bunt into tears. He wept for 
a long time. Then he dried his eyes, raised his head and 
looked at the clock. It was not yet six. 

” There’s still time before dinner,” he said, and got up 
and locked the door. Then he sat down again at the table, 
opened the middle drawer, took out a revolver and laid it 
down on his pajxrs. where the light fell full upon it. The 
steel of the weapon gleamed, and threw back reflections like 
flames. Renardrt pared at it for some time with eyes that 
were dim, like those nf a drunken man Then he rose and 
began walking up and down. He paced the room from end 
to end, sometimes halting for a moment, then continuing. 
Once he went into his dressing-room, dipped a towel in the 
water-jug, and moistened lus forehead, as he had doncVm 
the morning after the rnme. Then he routinued to walk up 
and down. Kach lime he p.i v-cd the table, the glittering 
revolver attracted his attention. and offered itself to his hand. 
But he was watching the clock, and S3id to himself: 

" There’s still plenty of time ” 

It struck half-past six. Hr sencd the weapon, opened bis 
mouth wide in a horrible grim are and thrust in the muzzle 
of the revolver, as if he intended to swallow it. He remained 
thus Cor some seconds, without moving, with his finger cm 
the trigger. Then, suddenly, shaken with a shudder of horror, 
be Jet the revolver drop on to the floor. He sack back in 
his armchair and sobbed: 

*" I can’t. I daren't. Mv God! My God 1 . How shall I 
find the courage to kill myself? ” 

There was a knock at the door. He sat up with a Start. 

*• Dinner is ready, sir.” said a voice. 

" Thank you. I’m just coming.” 

He picked up the revolver, locked it up in the drawar 
again, and looked at himself in the minor above the masks!- 
piece, to tee if his face betrayed lus agitation. It m ted; 
HI 
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but then it was always red. Perhaps it was a shade redder 
than ostial. That was all. He went downstairs to the dining- 
room. 

He lingered over dinner, like a man trying to spin it out, 
in order to avoid his own company as long as possible. While 
the table was being cleared, ho stayed in the dining-room, 
and smoked two or three pipes. After this he returned to hit 
room. 

As soon as he had locked himself in, ho looked under the 
bed. opened every cupboard, scan.hid every comer, and 
examinee! all the furniture. I hen hr lighted the candles on 
the mantelpiece, and turning round and round several times, 
inspected the whole room minutely, with his face convulsed 
in an agony of terror, lie lilt assured that that night again, 
as on every night, little Loiiim Koipie would appear to him, 
thp child whom he had hi-I outraged and then strangled. 
Every night he wa> liaunlul by this ghastly vision. It in¬ 
variably began with a drumming m his i ars, like the noise 
of a threshing mai hme, or a distant train passing over a 
bridge. And then he would begin to pant and gasp for 
breath, so that he had to undo his nJUr and belt. He walked 
about the room to drive the blood from his head. He tried 
to read; he tried to sing. Hut all was in vain. In spite of 
himself, his thoughts returned to the day of the murder. He 
was forced to live through it all again, and to endure once 
more, down to the most secret details, all the violent emo¬ 
tions that had ravaged him, from the first moment to the last. 

When be rose on the morning of that fata) day, he was 
suffering from neuralgia and slight dirtiness, which he 
ascribed to the heat. Because ot this he had stayed in hts 
non tlD luncheon. After luncheon he had had a nap. but 
late in the-afternoon he had gone out to enjoy the cool, re- 
freddng breeze under the trees in the grove. But as soon as 
ha left the boose, he found the sultry air of the plain more 
opprawive than indoor*. The tun was sldl high in the iky 
and flooded the scorched and thirsty earth with wave* of 
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banting light. Not a breath of wind stirred the leaves. Every 
living thing, even to the birds and crickets, was silent. 
Renardet reached the shade of the lofty trees, and began 
walking over the moss, under the great arched roof of 
branches, where the evaporation from the river had cooled 
the air a little. But he was ill at ease. He felt as if some 
unknown and invisible hand were clutching at his throat. 
He was never a great thinker, and that afternoon his mind 
was almost a blank. For the last three months he had been 
haunted by the vague idea of marrying again. He^suffered 
from living alone, suffered morally and physically. For ten 
years he bad been accustomed to a woman’s dose companion¬ 
ship, her familiar presence. Iter daily caresses. He felt a 
confused but urgent longing for all that he had lost, the 
touch of her hand, the pressure of her lips. Since his wife's 
death, he suffered in a way that he could hardly define. 5fe 
missed the rustle of her gown, alt day long, as she brushed 
past him, and above all he missed the solace, the relief to 
his nerves, which he found within her arms. He had been 
a widower barely six months, and lie was already looking 
out for a girl nr widow in the neighbourhood whom he could 
marry as soon as he was out of mourning. His soul was 
chaste, but it was lodged in the body of a Hercules. Carnal 
images began to haunt his dreams and the lonely hours of 
the night, when he could not sleep. He drove them away, 
but they returned. At limes he would murmur to himself 
with a rueful smile: 

" I’m is bad as St. Anthony himself." 

That morning he had been tormented by obsessions of this 
kind, and he suddenly thought that he would bathe in the * 
Bnoddle, in order to coot hunselt and abate the fever in hil 
blood. Not far away, he knew of a wide, deep pool, where 
the villagers sometimes bathed in the summer. The willows 
stood close about the limpid waters of this pool, where the 
river lingered and slumbered a while, before Bowing onwards. 
As Renardet approached, he thought he beard a slight eof d , 
«f 
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u of someone gently splashing, but it was not the river bp- 
ping against the banks. He quietly pushed aside the leaves 
and looked. A little girl, very white in the transparent water, 
was standing naked in the pool, splashing with her hands, 
dancing up and down and turning round and round with 
graceful movements. She seemed more than a child, but was 
not yet a woman. She was plump and well developed, yet 
still had the look of a prceorious schoolgirl, who had grown 
up quickly and was almost mature. He nrver moved. He 
was spellbound with surprise and painful emotion, a strange 
and poifnant sensation, which took his breath away. He stood 
glued to the spot. His heart was beating. He (ell as if one of 
his sensual dreams had suddenly come true, as il some impure 
fairy had conjured up before him this distorting creature, 
who was so impossibly young, tins small, rustic Vrnus. sprung 
frqro the foam of the river, as that other, greater Venus had 
sprung from the waves of the sea. Presently the child came 
out of the water, and without seeing him, advanced towards 
him, intending to find her clothes and to dress. As she drew 
near him, picking her way rarrfiilly to avoid the pointed 
stones, some irresistible impulse urged him towards her, some 
transport of bestial passion, which possessed his whole body, 
drove his soul to madness, and made him shake from head to 
foot. Sbe stood for some moments behind the willows, which 
hid him from her. Suddenly losing all control of himself, he 
pushed back tfce branches, rushed upon her, and caught her 
in his arms. Too startled to resist, too frightened to cry out, 
rite fell on the ground, and, hardly aware of what he was 
doing, be outraged her. 

i He awoke to the consciousness of his crime, like a man 
awaking from a nightmare. The child began to cry. 

" Be quiet," be said. " Be quiet. I'll give you some 
money." 

But the did not listen to him and continued to sob. 

“ Be quiet," be said again. " Be quiet. Do be quiet." 

Sbe began to shriek, and tried to wriggle out of his grasp 
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Then he suddenly realized that he was lost. He seized her 
by the throat in order to stifle those piercing, terrible screams. 
As she continued to struggle with the frantic strength of a 
person striving to escape from death, his colossal hands 
dosed upon the little throat, which was swollen with cries. 
He squeezed so savagely, in his efforts to hush her shrieks, that 
in a few moments, without the slightest intention ot killing 
her, he had strangled her. Then he spring to his feet, beside 
himself with horror. She lay there before him. black in the 
face and bleeding. He was about to run away wjien that 
vague instinct, which comes to the aid of all creatures in peril, 
arose within his distracted soul. He thought of throwing the 
body into the river. Then, obeying a different impulse, he 
took the child's clothes and made them into a little bundle. 
This he tied together with string, which he found in his 
pocket, and thrust it into a deep hole in the river-bank, udder 
the trunk of a tree, which glow with its roots in the Brindille. 
After this he strode swiftly awav across the fields, making an 
unusually long round, in order to show himself to peasants, 
who lived at a great distance from his house, at the other 
aide of the district. He returned home to dinner at the usual 
hour, and gave his sen ants an elaborate account of the walk 
he had taken. 

In spite of everything, he slept soundly that night, smiting 
into a heavy, brutish stupor, such as sometimes overtakes men 
under sentence of death. He did not open his eyes till day¬ 
break, and dreading the moment when the crime should be 
discovered, did not rise until his usual hour. Later in the 
day he had to be present at ill the investigations. He went 
through this ordeal like a man walking in his sleep; moving * 
in a kind of trance, in which men and objects appeared to him 
in a dream, in a haze of delirium. He had that sense of un¬ 
reality. which the mind experiences in times of great catas¬ 
trophes. Only the piercing cry of the child's mother stabbed 
him to the heart. It was all he could do, not Is throw hbnarff 
at the old woman’s feet and exclaim: 
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“ It was I who did it." 

But he controlled himself. That night, however, he went 
down to the river, took the child's wooden shoes from the 
fide in the bank, and laid them on her mother’s doorstep. 
As long as the investigations continued, as tong as he had to 
direct the police and throw dust in their eyes, he remained 
master of himself, calm, cheerful, cunning. He discussed dis¬ 
passionately with the magistrate all the theories that suggested 
themselves, contested their opinions and demolished their 
arguments. He actually took a kind of perverse and bitter 
ploasure in throwing diflu ultio in Ihnr way, in perplexing 
their minds, and in exculpating persons whom they suspected. 
But from the day on which the casr was abandoned, he gradu¬ 
ally began to lose his nerve; he became more irritable than 
ever, although tie strove to control Ins violent temper. He 
jumped when he heard a sudden noise; he trembled at the 
slightest thing, slinking sometimes from bead to foot when a 
fly settled on his forehead. Scm Mini's he was seized with an 
urgent impulse to keep moving: he would take enormous walks, 
and stay up all night, pacing backwards and forwards in 
his room. It was not that he was tortured by remorse. His 
coarse nature did not lend itself to any fine scruple of feeling 
or pang of conscience. This man of energetic and even 
violent nature, who was born to wage wars, to ravage con¬ 
quered countries and massacre the defeated, who was full of 
the savage instincts of the hunter and the warrior, recked 
littl - of human life. Although he paid respect to the Church, 
it f as as a matter of policy. He believed neither in God nor 
die devil, and consequently did not expect to receive in an¬ 
other life punishment or reward for his actions in this one. 
Hif only dread was a vague kind of philosophy, compounded 
of rJl the ideas of die encyclopedists of the preceding century. 
He looked upon religion as the moral correlative of the law, 
anf held that both had been created by men to regulate social 
rdabant. To kill a man in a dud, in war, in a quarrel, by 
aeddesf, out of revenge, or even oat of bravado, would have 
«7 
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itnick bint a* a dashing and exhilarating feat, and it would 
have left no more impression on his mind than a shot fired at 
a bare. But the murder of this child had affected him deeply. 
In the first place he had committed it in a frenzy of irresist¬ 
ible lust, in a kind of sensual brainstorm, which had bereft 
hint of reason. There lingered in his heart, his flesh, his 
lips, and even his murderous hands, a feeling of bestial love, 
mingled with despairing horror, for this child whom be bad 
outraged and murdered in that dastardly way. Every moment 
his thoughts kept straying back to that horrible scene, and 
although he endeavoured to banish that image, turning front 
it with fear and loathing, be could feel it lurking in bis mind, 
lying in wait for him, waiting for the moment in which to 
show itself agam. He rame to dread the evenings and the 
gathering gloom. He was yet to learn what menace it was that 
the darkness held for him. but he shrank from it instinctively. 
He felt that it was fraught with terrors. He was safe from 
them when the sun was up and creatures and objects could 
be clearly seen, when only natural things that do not shun the 
light of day were visible. But night, denser than walls, in¬ 
finite night, empty, dark, unutterably black, unutterably vast, 
where one might brush against unspeakable horrors, night, in 
which one was conscious of mysterious terrors that lurked and 
prowled, seemed to him to conceal some unknown danger, dose 
at hand and threatening to overwhelm him. What rmuld 
it be? 

He was soon to discover. Late one night when, unat; to 
sleep, he was sitting in his armchair, he thought be saw the 
window curtains stir. He waited uneasily, with bating h art. 
The curtains stopped moving, then suddenly began agaia. or 
so it seemed to him. He was afraid to rise from his etair; 
be was afraid to breathe. And yet he was a man of coo*g«. 
He loved a fight: he would have welcomed an encounter rfth 
burglars in his house. Had the curtains really moved bo 
wondered, or had his eyes deceived him? It bud beg ■> 
(tight, after all, a mere tremor in the drapery, a quiver i the 
»r* 
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{olds, hardly as much as a ripple, caused by a breath of air. 
Renardet sat staring at the curtains, with his head thrust 
forward. At last, ashamed of his (ears, be sprang up. stepped 
to the window, and seizing the curtains in both hands, dung 
them wide apart. At first he saw nothing but the window- 
panes, inky black and glittering. Outside, night, vast, im¬ 
penetrable night stretched away to the invisible horizon. He 
stood at the window, looking out into the boundless darkness, 
when suddenly he saw a light, a moving light, which seemed 
to be some distance away. He put his face close to the 
window, thinking that some poacher was taking crayfish in 
the Brindille. It was after midnight and the light was creep¬ 
ing along the river-bank below the grove. At hrst he could 
see nothing distinctly, anil hr put his hands up to lus eyes to 
shade them. All at once the light Im.iiiu a diltusej radiance, 
in Sic midst of which he beheld the murdered child, lying 
naked and bleeding on the mos.-,. lie drew back in honor, 
and Stumbling over his chair, fell llat on his back. He lay 
there for some minutes with his soul in agony. Then be sat 
up and began to reflect. What he had seen was a hallucina¬ 
tion, which had been produced by a poacher, walking by 
night along the river with his torch. Was it surprising that 
the memory of his crime should sometimes conjure up the 
image of his victim before his eyes 1 He rose to his feet, drank 
a glass of water, and returned to his chair. 

" What shall J do." he thought, " if it comes again? ” 

And he knew in his heart that it was bound to come again. 
He waa convinced of it. Already the window was beckoning, 
attracting his eyes, enticing him. He turned his chair round, 
to as not to see it, took up a book and tried to read. But 
before long he thought be heard something stirring behind 
hhn, and be spun his chair sharply round on one leg. The 
curtain# were moving again. This lime he was sure of it. 
There was no doubt about it. He looked at the curtains and 
■toed then so roughly that be polled them down, nil and 
all Then be preroed Ida face anxiously against the window. 
*>9 
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But he could see nothing. All was dark outside and he drew 
a deep breath of relief, like a man whose life had just been 
spared. He returned to his armchair, but almost immediately 
he was again seized with an impulse to look out of the window. 
Now that the curtains were down, the window was like a black 
bole, sinister and compelling, drawing him to look out again 
upon the dark landscape. In order not to yield to its dangerous 
fascination, he undressed, blew out the candles, went to bed, 
and closed his ryes. 

Lying motionless on his back, hot and perspiring, he waited 
for sleep to come to him. Suddenly a bright light penetrated 
through his closed eyelids, lie opened them, thinking that the 
house was on lire. But all was dark. Kaising himself on his 
elbow, he tried to locate the window, winch still exercised an 
irresistible fascination upon him. He strained his eyes to see, 
and presently made out some stars. He rose from his bed, 
felt his way across the room, groped for the window with his 
outstretched hands, and pressed his forehead against the pane. 
Yonder, beneath the tires, lay the body of the little girl, 
shining as if it were phosphorescent, and lighting up the sur¬ 
rounding darkness. Kcnardet uttered a cry and took refuge 
in his bed, where he remained till morning with bis head 
hidden under his pdluw-s. 

From that momrnt his life became intolerable. He spent 
his day's thinking with terror of the coming night, and each 
night the vision returned again. As soon as he had shut him¬ 
self into his room, he endeavoured to resist it, but in vain. 
A compelling force drove him to rise from his chair and go 
to the window-, as if to summon the phantom, which at once 
appeared to him. At first he saw- it tying in the very spot 
where the crime had been committed, with its anna flung out 
and its legs wide apart, in the altitude in which the body bad 
been found. But presently the dead girl arose and began 
walking with little steps, just as she had done when she 
emerged from the river. She walked straight on, unhnrry- 
ingly. until she had passed the lawn and the bed* at faded 
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flower*. Then she rose up into the air and floated up to 
Renardet's window. Once again, as on that fatal day, she 
advanced to meet her murderer, Renardct fell back before 
the apparition. He retreated as far as his bed, and collapsed 
upon it, convinced that the child had entered the room and 
was lurking behind the curtains, which would presently begin 
to sway. He sat there till daybreak, his eves hxed on the 
curtains, exporting every minute to see his victim emerge 
from behind thrm. But she did not show herself again. She 
remained hidden behind the hangings, which quivered now 
and then? Renardi t's fingers rinsed convulsively on tlie 
sheets, clutching them as they had clutched the throat of his 
victim. In the silence, lie heard the elork strike hour after 
hour. He heard its ticking; hr heard the measured swing of 
the pendulum: he heard the muffled heating of Ins own heart. 
Amfc he suffered, miserable wretch, more than any human 
being had ever suffered. 

When the first white streak of light appeared on the criling, 
heralding the coming of dawn, thr ban was lifted. He felt 
that he was at last alone in his room. He lay down again 
and snatched a few hours of feverish, restless sleep, in which 
he was often visited by the ghastly spectre of the night. 
When he went downstairs for luncheon, he felt utterly ex- 
hausted. as if be had overtaxed his strength by some tremen¬ 
dous exertion. He could scarrely touch his food. He was 
haunted by his dread of that ghostly visitant, whom he was 
doomed to see again each coming night. Vet he knew that 
this thing he saw was not a ghost; he knew that the dead 
never return. It was his own sick soul, obsessed by one 
drought, by one ineradicable memory, that was at the root 
of his torture. Summoning, evoking, resuscitating the mur¬ 
dered child, it conjured her up before his eyes, which had 
never lost their indelible impression of her. But in spite of 
thia conviction, be was sure that he would never be tree 
Ogam, that be would never again escape thr savage tortures 
of his m emory. He made Up his mind to die, rather thaa 
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continue to endure them. He began to consider bow he 
should put an end to himself. He tried to hit on some simple 
and natural method, which would not suggest suicide. He 
Set store by his own reputation and the fair fame of the name 
which his forefathers had bequeathed to him. If the circum¬ 
stances of his death appeared suspicious, the mysterious 
crime and the undetected murderer would be called to mind, 
and it would not be long before the deed was ascribed to him. 
A strange idea oreurred to him. He would let himself be 
crushed to death by the tree at whose foot he had murdered 
the little girl. With this purpose in mind, he dccidfd to have 
his grove cut down, and to stage an accident. But the beech 
had refused to break his back for him. He had reached home 
in the depths of despair and had taken out his revolver. But 
he had lacked the courage to lire it. 

After he had dined, he went up to his room again, j He 
did not know what to do. With that first escape from death, 
he had lost his nerve. Earlier in the day, he had been pre¬ 
pared. He had lelt braced and strong, with his courage and 
resolution well in hand. Now he was irresolute, and dreaded 
death as much as he dreaded the phantom of his victim. 

" I shall never have the courage,’’ he groaned. " I shall 
never have the courage,” and he looked from the revolver 
on the table to the curtains across the window. He now 
believed that the moment he breathed his last, some frightful 
thing would happen to him. What could vt be, this tenor 
that audited him after death? Perhaps he would meet his 
victim. Could it be that she was watching him, lying in wait 
for him, calling him. appearing to him night after night, to 
the end that she might entrap him. wreak her vengeance on 
him. and drive him to kill himself? He began to cry like 
a child. 

'■ I shall never have the courage," he kept muttering. " 1 
shall never have the courage." 

Although be bad no belief in the Deity, he teS oc bis knee* 
tad lobbed: 
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"My God! My God! " 

He dared not look at the window, when- he knew the 
phantom was lurking, nor at the table, where his revolver 
lay glittering. He rose from his knees, and said aloud: 

" This cannot go on. I must put an end In it,” 

The sound ot his voice in the silt tit room sent a shiver of 
fear through his limbs. Hut he could not make up his mind. 
All he knew was that he could never bring himself to press 
the trigger of bis revolver. He Went to bed, bid his head 
under the blankets and began to reflect. He must hit upon 
some scheme which would render his death inevitable, some 
device which would force Ins hand and make hesitation, post¬ 
ponement or retreat impossible. He found himself envying 
condemned criminals, who were escort'd by soldiers to the 
Scaffold. Oh, if only he could linlutr souks me else to pull 
the ^trigger. If only he could, bv conltssing his crime and 
revealing the torments of Ills soul, prevail ujKan a friend, a 
Staunch friend, who would never lulmy him. to accord him 
death. Hut of whom could he ask so terrible a boon! Of 
whom indeed? He thought of all the men he knew. Tbr 
doctor? No. He would be sure to give the story away some 
day. Suddenly a singular idea flu-hed across his mind. He 
would write to the magistrate, whom he knew- intimately, to 
denounce himself. In this letter he would tell him every¬ 
thing, his crime, the agonies he was suffering, his determina¬ 
tion to die, bis fear of death, his mithod of birring his failing 
courage. He would beg him in the name of thru old friend¬ 
ship to destroy the letter as soon as he heard that the mur¬ 
derer bad done justice on himself. Renardct could trust the 
magistrate. He knew him to be staunch, discreet, incapable 
even of an unconsidtted word. He was one ol those men 
who posse ss an inflexible conscience, which is governed, 
directed and ruled by reason alone. 

No sooner bad he formed this plan than his heart was 
flooded with a strange sensation of joy. He was calm now. 
He would write his letter, faking his time over it. and at 
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dawn be would place it in the letter-box which was nailed to 
the wall of his farm. Then he would climb up to the top of 
the tower and watch for the postman. As soon as he saw 
MSddric's blue tunic moving away from the lettto-box, be 
would throw himself head first down on to the rocks on which 
the tower was built. He would first make sure that he was 
seen by the woodmen, who were cutting down the grove. 
He would climb up on to the projecting step, where the flag¬ 
staff was fixed, from which the tricolour was flown on holi¬ 
days. At the first impact of his weight, the flagstaff would 
break. It would fall from the tower, and Renaidet would 
fall with it. Who would ever suspect that it was not an 
accident? Given his weight and the height of the tower, he 
would be killed outright. 

He jumped out of bed at once, sat down at his table and 
began to write. Nothing was omitted. He described in full 
detail the murder, his subsequent life of misery, an a the 
mental tortures he was enduring. He wound up by declaring 
that he had condemned himself to death, and would pres¬ 
ently carry out the sentence. He besought Putoin, in the 
name of their old friendship, to preserve his memory from 
the stain of the crime. As lie finished his letter, he saw that 
day had come. He folded the pages, sealed and addressed 
the envelope. Then he slipped downstairs and ran to the 
little white box. which hung on the wall at the corner of the 
farm. When lie had posted the letter with a shaking hand, 
he rapidly retraced his steps, shot the bolt of the front door 
again, and climbed up to the top of the tower to watch for 
the postman, who would cany Rcnardet's death-warrant 
away with him. At last he felt at peace, absolved and 
redeemed. A cold, dry wind, a gust of icy air, blew across 
his face. He breathed it deeply, opening his mouth to drink 
of its refreshing chill. The sky was flushed with a burning, 
wintry red, and the whole plain, white with hoar frost, 
glittered in the first rays of the sun, as if it had been sprinkled 
with powdered glass. Standing there bare-beaded, Renaidet 
**4 
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surveyed the wide prospect, the fields on the left and the 
village on the right, where smoke was beginning to rise from 
the chimneys of the kitchens, in preparation for breakfast. 
Far belost he saw the Brindillc flowing between those very 
rocks, where he would presently be lying shattered. On this 
bracing, exhilarating morning hr hit new born, full of 
strength, full of life. He was bathed and saturated m the 
light o( dawn, which stole into his heart, tike a ray of hope. 
He was visited by a thousand memories, memories of morn¬ 
ings such as this, of brisk walks over the (wren earth, which 
rang benaath his steps; of successful shooting expeditions on 
the banks of lakes, where the wild dark sleep, All the good 
things of life, which he loved so Will, c.itne crowding back 
into his mind, and slung him with new desires, stimulating 
all the vigorous appetites of his strong anil artier b>dy. And 
he had doomed himself to death. Hut why' He was about 
to loll himself because he was afraid ol a shadow, ol some¬ 
thing that had no real existence. He was in h He was still 
young. What madness! All he needed Was distraction. He 
had only to travel; a change of sretie would help him to 
forget. Why, even last night the fluid had not appeared to 
him, simply because bis mind had been preoccupied, intent 
on another matter. Perhaps she would never appear to him 
again. And even supposing she continued to haunt his house, 
surely she would not follow him wherever he went. The 
world was wide; the future lay before him. Why should he 
die? * ' 

His glance wandered over the fields and he saw a patch of 
bine moving along the path by the Brmdille. It was Midiric, 
who was coming to deliver the letters which he brought from 
the town, and to collect the letters from the village post 

Renardet gave a jump, as if stung by a sudden pang of 
pain. He dashed down the winding staircase, determined to 
recover big letter. He would ask the postman to give it 
hade to him. He did not care now who saw him. He ran 
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across the grass, which was crisp with the slight ground 
frost of the previous night, and he reached the letter-box at 
the comer of the farm at the same moment as the postman. 

Midfric had opened the little wooden door of the letter 
box and was collecting its scanty contents. 

“ Good morning, M6d6ric," said Renardet. 

" Good morning, Mr. Mayor.” 

" Look here, Mdddric. I posted a letter in that box, but I 
want it back. Will you let me have it, please? " 

” Certainly, Mr. Mayor, you shall have it.” 

Mdddric raised his eyes to Renardct's face and was shocked 
by what be saw there. The Mayor's cheeks were purple. His 
eyes had a wild look in them; they were ringed with black and 
seemed to be sunken in his head. His hair and beard were 
tangled and his tie was undone. It was quite plain that he 
had not been to bed. 

" You’re not ill, sir? ” he asked. 1 

Renardet suddenly realized that he must be presenting a 
strange appearance. He was disconcerted. 

" Not at all." he stammered. ” Not at all. . . . But I've 
just jumped out of bed ... to ask you to return that letter. 
... I was asleep . . . you understand? " 

A vague suspicion dashed across the old soldier's mind. 

" What letter? ” 

” The one I have just asked you to give me back.” 

Midiric began to hesitate. Renardct's attitude did not 
seem to him natural. Perhaps the letter contained a secret, 
• political secret. He knew that Renardet was not a republican, 
and he was acquainted with all the tricks and dodges, which 
are used at election time. 

” To whom is the letter addressed? " he asked. 

'' To Monsieur Putoin, the magistrate, you know, my friend 
Monsieur Putoin.” 

The postman searched among the letters and found the one 
in question. He began looking at it, turning it over and over 
in hi* fingers m great perplexity. He was afraid of e ran mi tttng 
Mb 
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a serious irregularity. On the other hand hr had no w»h to 
mike an enemy of the Mayor. Seeing his hesitation. Renardet 
made as if to snatrh it out of his hand. This abrupt move¬ 
ment convinced Mt'ddrie that a seerrt of importance was con¬ 
cerned, and hr resolved to do his duty at all costs. Accord¬ 
ingly he thrust the envelope into his hag and rinsed it. 

" No, Mr, Mayor," lie said. " l can’t. Now that I know 
the letter is directed to a magistrate. I can’t 

Renardet felt his heart contract with tenor. 

" But you know me well." hr f iltered, ” you even know 
my writirJg I tell you 1 must have that li tter." 

" 1 can’t." 

" Come, Mi dene. You are aware that I would never play 
a trick on you. 1 tell you I must have it." 

" No, I can’t give it to you," 

Renardet s v iolent soul was convulsed with a spasm of 
rage. 

But, confound you mind what you arc duing. You know 
that 1 am not a safe person to jest with. [ cun have you turned 
out at a moment’s notice, my man After all, I am the Mayor. 
I order you now to give me that letter." 

'■ No, Mr. Mayor." returned the postman firmly. “ I can’t 
do it." 

At this Renardet lost his head. Hr 1 seized him by the arms, 
intending to snatch his bag away, but Mi-ddnc shook him 
ofl, and falling,back, raised his stout stick of hollywood. 

" Don’t touch me. Mr, Mayor,” he said composedly, “or 
I (ball have to hit you. Be careful. I am only doing my 
doty.” 

Feeling that he was lost. Renardet humbled himself and 
began pleading with him like a whimpering child. 

" Come, come, my friend. Let me have that letter and I’ll 
make it worth your while. I’ll give you a hundred francs, do 
yon hear, a hundred francs ” 

MMtric turned on his bed and walked away. Renardet 
fallowed him, panting for breath. 
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“ Listen. BMdiric.” he stammered. “ I'll give you a 
thousand bancs, do you hear, a thousand francs? " 

Mtddric made no reply, and held on his way. 

" I’ll make your fortune,” Renardet continued, "I’ll give 
you anything you like . . . fifty thousand francs. Fifty 
thousand francs for that letter. . . . What do you say? . . . 
You refuse? . . . Welt, a hundred thousand . . . say . . . 
a hundred thousand francs ... do you understand? ... a 
hundred thousand francs.” 

The postman turned round. His face was set and bis eyes 
were stem. 1 

" That’s enough now. Another word, and I'll tell the police 
everything you have said to me." 

Renardet stopped abruptly. This was the end, His last 
hope was dead. Hi- turned round and fled towards the house, 
running like a hunted beast. Mfddric stood still and watched 
him in utter astonishment. He saw the Mayor enter the bouse, 
and he waited there, convinced that he was about to witness 
some startling event, Before long the Mayor's tall figure 
appeared at the top oi Rrnard s Tower. He ran round the 
platform like a lunatic. Then he seized the flagstaff and 
shook it violently, but it stood firm. Suddenly, tike a roan 
taking a header into the water, Renardet flung up his hands 
and dived into space. 

Mfddrtc rushed away to bring help. As he ran through the 
grove, he saw the woodmen going to their work. He shouted 
to them and told them the news of the tragedy. At the foot 
of the wall they found Rcnardet’s blood-stained body. The 
head had been shattered on a rock. The Brindille, flowing 
around this rock, carried away on its smooth, dear waters, 
wide and shallow at this point, long pink filaments of mingled 
brains and blood. 




XX 

ALEXANDER 

At the usual hour of four o'clock, Alexander brought the bath- 
chair round to the door of the Mat am ba lies' little house. Hvery 
day, by the doctor's orders, he took his aged and paralytic 
mistress for an airing of a couple of hours. Having placed 
th^ light vehicle against the steps, in a convenient position 
for helping the stout old lady into the chair, he went indoors, 
and soon an angry voice was heard, the hoarse voire of an 
old soldier, sweanng vociferously. It was that of his master, 
Joseph Maramballe, ex-captain of infantry. Sounds arose of 
doors slammed violently, chairs dung aside, and hasty foot¬ 
steps. Then all was slill again. Some moments later. 
Alexander reappeared in the doorway, exerting all his strength 
to support Madame Maramballe, who was completely ex¬ 
hausted by the effort of coming downstairs. When, with some 
difficulty, be ,had settled her comfortably into her seat, 
Alexander went to the back, took the handle and began push- 
lug the bath-chair in the direction of the river-bank. Every 
day, in this fashion, the pair made their way through the little 
town, and were welcomed on all sides with respectful greetings, 
which were addressed, perhaps, as much to the man as to 
the mistress. While she was liked and respected by all, the 
old soldier, with his white, patriarchal beard, was regarded by 
everyone as the model of what a servant should be. The July 
Son beat fiercely down upon the streets, flooding the low houses 
*ith light so hot and glaring as to be oppressive. Dogs by 
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deeping on the pavement, keeping close to the walls, where 
there was a narrow strip of shade. Alexander, who was pant¬ 
ing a little, hurried on, so as to reach the avenue by the river 
as soon as possible. Madame Maramballe was already begin¬ 
ning to doze under her white sunshade, which wavered a little 
in her unsteady hand, and sometimes poked its tip in the im¬ 
passive face of the old servant. When they had reached the 
lime-tree avenue, she suddenly woke up, and said in a kindly 
voice: 

'* Don’t hurry so, my poor fellow. You will kill yourself 
in this heat." s 

With unconscious egoism, the old lady did not realize that 
her thoughtfulness was due merely to the fact that they had 
now reached the shade of the trees. Beside the avenue, under 
the old, overairhing lime-trees, between banks fringed with 
willows, the Navettc meandered along, eddying, gurgling, 
twisting, leaping over the rocks, and filling the air with a 
gentle murmur and a pleasant coolness. The old lady sat for 
a long time drinking in the charm and freshness of this delight¬ 
ful spot. Presently she murmured: 

“ Ah. that's better. Hut he certainly got out of bed the 
wrong side this morning." 

" Indeed he did, Madam," said Alexander. 

For thirty years he had been in the Marambahes' service, 
first as Captain Maramballe’s orderly, then as their domestic 
servant, because he had not wished to leave the family. 
Every afternoon for six years he had taken his mistress out 
in her bath-chair, pushing it through the lanes on the out¬ 
skirts of the town. As a result ol this long and devoted ser¬ 
vice, and the daily tfte-i-Ute of the last few years, a kind 
of friendship, marked by affection on her side and by deference 
on his, had sprung up between the old lady and her servant. 
They discussed household affairs together like two equals. 
Their principal topic of conversation, however, was the Cap¬ 
tain’s bad temper, which was the chief trouble in tbar live*. 
The Captain bad been embittered by a long military career, 
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which had begun brilliantly, but had concluded without pro¬ 
motion and without distinction. 

" Yes,” resumed Madame Maramballe, ” he certainly got 
out of bed the wrong side this morning. That happens too 
often, now that he has left the service.” 

Alexander gave a sigh and completed his mistress's thought. 

" You might say, Madam, tli.it it happen- every day. 
and that it was no better, even Ik lore he lift the anny.” 

"Yes. it's true. But the poor ntan really had no luck. 
He began his career with an act of gallantry, for which he 
was decorated at the age of twenty Then from twenty to 
fifty, he never rose above the rank n( Captain, though, after 
such a start, he might well have expected to retire with the 
rank of Colonel at least.” 

” You must admit, Madam, that he has only himself to 
blame. If he had not always bei n like a bear with a sore 
head, his superior o flic its would have lik'd him lietter and 
pushed him on. It is no use hung cantankerous. If you 
want to get on, you must lay yourvtf out to tie pleasant to 
everyone. It’s all very will for him to treat you and me 
like this. It’s our own fault, bi cauw we choose to stay with 
him. But it’s different with other people " 

Madame Maramballe thought for a moment. For years 
and years she had brooded daily on the appalling temper of 
this man, whom she had married a long, long time ago, when 
be was a dashing officer, who had won distinction at an early 
age and was believed to have a future. What mistakes one 
makes in lifel 

She murmured: 

” Let us stop here for a little while. Alexander. Sit down 
on yonr bench and rest.” 

At this point, at a bend in the avenue, stood a small teat 
of mouldering wood, placed there for the convenience of people 
taking a Sunday walk. Whenever they went that way. 
Alexander would indulge in a rest on this bench. He seated 
hrnmilf, and with a gesture in which pride was 
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mingled, grasped with both hands his fine white beard, which 
was spread out on his chest like a fan. He crashed it together 
and drew it through his dosed fingers, till he reached the tip, 
which he held for a moment against the pit of his stomach, as 
it he were once more measuring its prodigious length. 

"After all." Madame Marambalie resumed, "it is right 
and natural that I should put up with his tantrums. What 1 
cannot understand, my dear Alexander, is why you should 
have stood them too.” 

He made a vague movement with his shoulders, but all he 
said was: * 

" Oh, as far as I am concerned, Madam . . 

" It's tmc. I have often wondered. When I married him, 
you were his orderly—and you had to grin and bear it. But 
later on, why did you stay with us, when we gave you so little 
pay and treated you so badly? You could have done like 
other men, settled down, married, had children, founded a 
family.” 

" Well, you see. Madam—it was different for me . . 

He broke olf. But he began tugging at his beard, as if it 
bad rung a bell, which was echoing inside him, and he were 
trying to pull it out. He rolled his eyes, which had a look 
of bewilderment and consternation, as of a man in great 
embarrassment. 

Madame Marambalie followed up her train of thought 

" You are not a peasant. You have had some education.” 

He broke in proudly: 

" I was trained as a surveyor. Madam." 

" Then why did you ruin your whole life by staying with 
us? " 

*‘ I couldn't help it," he muttered, " it’s a weakness of 
mine." 

" A weakness of yours? " 

" Yes. Once I become attached to anyone, it's for good 
and an." 

She laughed. 
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" Come, yon »ie not going to persuade me that the Cap¬ 
tain's gentle ways and charming manners earned him your 
undying devotion." 

He fidgeted on his bench. Overcome with confusion, he 
mattered into his beard: 

" It wasn’t the Captain. It was you. Madam." 

The old lady had a very gentle fare, framed in snow-white 
carls, which gleamed like the feathers of a swan, and were 
carefully put in papers every night. She gave a start as she 
sat in her chair, and looked at Alexander with an expression 
of great fuiprise. 

“ I, my poor fellow? What do you mean? " 

He did not know where to look, ami turn' d his head from 
side to side, like a shy man who is forced to confess a shame¬ 
ful secret. At last, summoning up his courage, like a soldier 
wba has been ordered into the firing-line, he said: 

" That’s the truth of it. The first lime 1 brought you a 
letter from the lieutenant, you gave me a tram, and smiled 
at me, and the mischief was done." 

She still did not understand, and pressed him further. 

“ Come. Explain yourself.” 

Then, with the tenor of a wretch who confesses a crime 
and knows that he is lost, he burst out: 

" I took a liking to you. Madam. And that is the Hath 
of it." 

She made go reply, but averted her eyes and sat with 
bent head, thinking. She was kind and frank, gentle, sen¬ 
sible and sympathetic. She mused for a moment on the 
immense devotion of this humble soul, who had given up 
everything, so that he might live beside her, without ever 
betraying his secret. She could have burst into tears. Then, 
with a look on her (ace which was grave but not displeased, 
she said: 

"We had better go home now." 

He rote, went behind the chair, and began pushing it. 
Aa they drew near the town, they saw Captain Maramhalle 
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coming towards them in the middle ot the road. As soon as 
he was near them, he said to his wile, with the obvious in¬ 
tention of making himself unpleasant: 

“ What are we having for dinner this evening? " 

" A nice little chicken and kidney beans.'' 

He flew into a rage. 

" Chicken again, chicken again. Nothing but chicken. 
Good heavens, I’m sick to death of your chicken. Haven't 
you any ideas in your head? Must you always give me the 
same thing? ” 

"Why, my dear," she said patiently, "you 6now it's 
what the doctor ordered. It is the best thing for you. If 
you hadn't a del irate digestion. 1 should give you a great 
many dishes, which, as it is, 1 don’t venture to set before 
you." 

At this he placed himself in front of Alexander and mid 
angrily: 

" If my digestion is out of order, it is the fault ol this 
idiot. For thirty-live years he has been poisoning me with 
his disgusting cooking.” 

At this, Madame Maramballe turned almost right round 
in her chair, and looked at Alexander. Their eyes met in a 
glance, in which they expressed to each other a profound 
and mutual gratitude. 



THE ADVENTURE OF 
WALTER SCHNATES 


Froji tht moment lie rro-wwd tin- French border with the 
invading army, W.iltir Siluutls aMilirel himwlf the most 
miserable of men. He was stout mu) short of hreath. On 
the long mart ties hr suffered agumi--. Irom his feet, which 
were very flat anil Hi shy. fie w.is of a peal f fill and kindly 
disposition, and by no means heroic or lilooilthirsfy. Schttafls 
was the father of four eluldicn, whom he adored, and was 
married to a fair-hatred young woman, whose caresses, kisses 
and little attentions he missed desfieralt ly of an evening. 
His idea of happiness was to rise late and go to bed early, 
to linger over succulent meals, and to sit in cafes drinking 
beer. He would reflect that all pleasant things r»me to an 
end with life .itself, and he nursed in his heart a violent 
hatred, which was instinctive as well as reasoned, for all 
lethai weapons, sucli as rifles, revolvers, and sabres, but 
especially for bayonets. He felt be could never handle that 
lively weapon with sufficient dexterity to defend his portly 
corporation. At night, when he lay on the ground, rolled 
in bk great-coat, by the side of his comradys. who were 
peacefully snoring, his thoughts would turn to his dear ones 
at home, and he would brood on the perils that beset hi* 
path. If be were killed, what would become of his children? 
Who would fend for them and bring them up? At it was. 
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he had left them with little enough to live on, in spite of the 
debts he had contracted before he marched away, in order 
to provide them with a small sum of ready money. Walter 
Schnaffs would sometimes shed tears. At the beginning of 
every battle, he felt so weak in the knees that he would have 
collapsed on the ground, had he not reflected that the whole 
army would advance over his prostrate body. His hair stood 
on end. when the bullrts whistled past him. For months he 
had existed in this state of terror and distress. 

His army corps was advancing on Normandy. One day 
he was sent out with a small detachment, with‘orders to 
make a simple reconnaissance of a section of country, and 
then fall back. All seemed ralm in that region. There was 
nothing to indicate that preparations for defence had been 
made. The Prussians were nonchalantly marching down a 
slope towards a little valley, which was intersected by deep 
ravines, when there was a sudden and violent fusillade which 
mowed down twenty men. A troop of francs-tireurs dashed 
out from a little wood, the sine of a pocket handkerchief, and 
charged with fixed bayonets. At first Walter Schnaffs stood 
glued to the spot. He was so utterly bewildered and dis¬ 
mayed that it did not even occur to him to run away. Then 
he was seized with a frantic impulse to take to his heels, 
which was immediately checked by the thought that he would 
be as stow as a tortoise, compared with these lean Frenchmen, 
who came bounding over the ground like a herd of goats. A 
few paces ahead of him, he saw a wide ditch, choked with 
undergrowth, with a carpet of dried leaves on the top. With¬ 
out stopping to think whether it was deep or not, he jumped 
in with both feet together, like a man jumping off a bridge 
into the river. He dropped like an arrow through a thick 
layer of creepers and sharp brambles, which scratched his 
face and bands, and landed somewhat heavily in a sitting 
posture on a heap of stones at the bottom of tbe ditch. Look¬ 
ing up. he saw the sky through the hole which be had made. 
Fearing that this gap might attract attention and betray his 
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whereabouts, he crawled cautiously on all fours along the 
ditch, and, concealed by the tangled branches overhead, re¬ 
moved himself as fast as he could from the scene of the fight. 
Presently he halted and sat up. crouching like a hare among 
the tall, dry grasses. For some time he continued to hear 
rifle-fire and cries and groans. Then gradually the noise of 
conflict began to die away. Presently it ceased allogether. 
Everything was still and quiet again. Suddenly something 
brushed past him. and he nearly jumped out of his skin. It 
was only a tiny bird, which had perched on a branch and 
disturbed the dead leaves. Hut for nearly an hour Schnafls' 
heart throbbed violently with agitation. 

Night began to full, flooding the ravine with darkness. 
Walter Schnafls considered (he situation. What was he to 
do next? What would become of him? He thought of try- 
ing^p rejoin his regiment. Hut how was he to set about find¬ 
ing it? And if he did rejoin it, it meant resuming that 
horrible existence of tribulations, terror, exhaustion and 
suffering which he had led since the beginning of the war 
No. His courage was at an end. He had no longer the 
spirit to endure those long marches and farr the dangers that 
threatened him at every moment. Well, what was he to do? 
He could not stay in the ravine and hide there till the war 
was over. That was impossible. If it had not been neces¬ 
sary to find food, this prospect would not have daunted him. 
But a man must eat. It was a necessity that recurred each 
day. And here he was, all*alone, in uniform, on hostile 
totitory, far from those who could defend him. Shivers ran 
down bis back. Then a thought flashed across his mind. 

" If only I bad been taken prisoner! ” and his heart 
quivered with yearning, intense and boundless yearning, to 
be taken prisoner by the French. If he were a prisoner, be 
would be fed and boused. He would be safe from bullets 
and sabres, with nothing to fear, in a snug, well-guarded 
p rison. O to be a prisoner! What a blissful dream! He 
made up his wind at once to let himself be captured. He 
»J7 
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rose to his feet and resolved to cany out this plan without a 
moment's delay. Then he paused in dismay. He was sud¬ 
denly assailed by new doubts and terrors. To whom could 
he surrender? That was the question. Where could he find 
a suitable person? His imagination conjured np gruesome 
fantasies of death. 11 he ventured alone, wearing his spiked 
helmet, through these rural parts, he would he running a 
terrible risk. Suppose he met some of the peasants. If they 
saw a Prussian soldier, who had lost his way and was defence¬ 
less, they would kill him like a stray dog. They would 
murder him with their pitchforks, their mattotks, their 
scythes, their spades. They would pound him to a jelly, 
with all the revengeful fury of the defeated. Or suppose he 
fell in with a pally of frane-.-tircurs? The francs-tireurs. 
desperatr men frit limit law or discipline, would shoot him just 
to amuse themselves, just to pass the time, just for the.Jun 
of seeing his face of terror. He saw himself propped up against 
a wall, faring the barrels of a dozen rifles, of which the 
small, round, black muzzles seemed to gaze at him fixedly 
like so many eyes. What if he met the French army itself? 
The outposts would take him for a scout, for some doughty 
tnd wily warrior, who had gone out reconnoitring by him¬ 
self. and thry would shoot him at sight. He could hear the 
spasmodic firing of the soldiers, who had taken cover in the 
undergrowth, while he. standing in the middle of the field, 
collapsed, riddled with bullets, which he coqld already feel 
penetrating his flesh He sat down again in despair. There 
seemed to be no way out of the situation. 

Night, with its blackness and silence, had now dosed in 
upon him. He remained where he was, shuddering at all 
the little, unknown sounds which are heard in the darkness. 
He was nearly put to Aight by a rabbit, whose hind legs brushed 
against the edges of its burrow. The screeching of owls thrilled 
him with terror, lacerating his soul, and hurting like stabs of 
physical psin. He strained his prominent eyes, «ririwg to 
penetrate the darkness, and every moment he thought he 
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heard footsteps close to him.. At last, alter in terminable hours, 
in which he suffered the tortures of the damned, he saw, 
through the canopy of brunches above his head, that thr sky 
was growing brighter. He was conscious of a tremendous 
feeling of relief. His limb- relaxed; the violent beating of his 
heart abated: his eyes closed, and lie fell asleep. 

When he awoke, the sun stood high in the heavens. No 
sound disturbed the mchtuliuly peace ol the country-side. 
Walter Schna/fs became aware of violent pangs ol hunger. 
He yawned. Mis mouth watered as he thought ol tile sausage, 
the excellent sausage, wine It was served out lo the soldiers. His 
stomach ached with emptiness. He rose to his feet and took 
a few steps, but hi> legs felt so weak that lie sat down again to 
consider the situation. He spent another two or three hours 
balancing pros anil cons. Dish acted, harassed, pulled this way 
and that, he kept changing his inuid every otfiet minute. At 
l&s?*an idea occurred to him, which mu iled to him sensible and 
practical. He decided to Stay where he was. until a solitary 
villager, without any dangerous wn apons ol tools, should conic 
by. Then hr would run to nun him, anil put himsell in his 
hands, malting it quite clear to him that he was his prisoner. 
Removing his hclmit for Icar thr spike should tietray his 
hiding-place, he raised his head above the edge of the ditch 
with infinite precautions. Tin re was not a soul in sight. Over 
on the right lay a little village, with smoke rising from its 
chimneys, the smoke ol kitchen hres To the left he saw 
an avenue of trees, leading to a large chateau. Hanked with 
towers. 

He waited till evening. His sufferings were acute. All that 
he saw was flights of crows, and the only sounds he heard were 
the plaintive rumblings of his stomach. Once more night was 
upon him. He lay down in the bottom of the ditch, and fell 
into a feverish sleep, haunted by such nightmares as torment 
a starving man. Another morning dawned, and again for a 
whole day he remained cm the look-out. Hut the country-aide 
waa as deserted as on the previous day. Waller Schnaffa was 
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assailed by a new fear, the fear of dying of hunger. He taw 
himself lying on his back in the bottom of the ditch, with his 
eyes closed, while animals, all kinds of little animals, crept up 
to his corpse, and began nibbling it, swarming all over it and 
crawling under his clothes to bite his cold flesh. He could see 
a huge crow picking out his eyes. He was in despair. He 
fancied that he was about to faint with exhaustion, and that 
he wouid soon be too weak to walk. He had just screwed 
np his courage, and decided to make a dash for the village, 
when he caught sight of three peasants, who were on their way 
to the fields, with pitchforks over their shoulders. H# promptly 
went to ground again. 

But as soon as the plain was plunged in darkness, he climbed 
slowly out of die ditch, and widi bent back and beating heart, 
began timidly making ins way towards the distant chJteau. 
He chose it in preference to the village, which seemed to £im 
as formidable as a den of tigers. 

The ground floor of the chateau was brightly lighted. One 
window actually stood open, and a rich odour of roast meat 
came floating out. filling his nostrils and penetrating to his 
stomach. It made him quiver and pant, and drgw him with 
irresistible force, inspiring him with the courage of despair. 
Without pausing to think, he thrust his head, spiked helmet 
and all. through the open window. Eight servants were 
sealed at dinner round a big table. Suddenly one of the maids 
dropped her glass and sat staring with open mouth at the 
window. The other servants,followed the direction of her 
glance. They beheld the enemy! Merciful heavens I The 
Prussians were attacking the chlteaut At first there was a 
cry, a single united cry, composed of eight separate cries 
pitched in eight different keys, a unanimous cry of utter borrm. 
Then there was a stampede. The servants all jumped to their 
feet, and fled, helter-skelter, through the door at the far end 
of the room. Chairs were overturned. The men knocked 
down the women, and trampled them underfoot. In a few 
seconds the room was completely deserted. Walter £ehn»ff« 
*¥> 
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remained at the window, in uttcT bcwildermrn'. confronted by 
a table laden with food. 

Alter a brief hesitation he dim tied in through the window 
and approached the dishes. He was trembling all over with 
raging hunger, as if In had ague, but at first his fears held 
him hack. Hr stood there listening The whole house 
seemed to be quaking He erntid hear sounds of slammed 
doofs and scurrying fnuMeps on tile llooi above Me listened 
apprehensively to all llosi confused nurses Ilieu lie heard 
dull thuds, as of solid nhjo is landing on the sot! earth at the 
foot of thu,wall. It was as il piople were jumping down from 
the first floor windows And thm every sound, every move¬ 
ment ceasid, and the great l bateau was as sdeul as the 
tomb. 

Waller Sluutl- sat down In!-r. an untouched dish and (ell 
(i>. He ate ravenous] v. in gnat mouthlul-. as it lie were afraid 
thaf’he would tie lUtctruptid Ixfulr he liad lime to eat hit 
hit. With both hands hr ir.minted the viands into Ins mouth, 
which remained gaping open like a trap door Wails of food, 
in a never eliding proiessioii. slipped down his bulging throat 
into his stopiach. Now and tin u, when he was on the point 
ol bursting like a choked pipe, lie paused, and seizing a jug 
'of cider, flushed his cesojihagUs. a, jf he wire swilling out a 
blocked dram. He |x>lishrd off everything that was on the 
plates and dLshts, and emptied all the bottles (iorgrd with 
food and dnnk. dazed, red m the fate and bin niching, with 
swimming head", he unbuttoned his uniform to enable himself 
to breathe. He could not have walked a step to savr hu life. 
His eyes closed. Overcome with drowsiness, he laid his folded 
arms upon the table, pillowed his head upon them, and became 
blissfully oblivious to what was happening in the outside 
world. 

the moon, in its last quarter, diffused a ghostly light in 
the sky above the trees in the park. Shadows, silent shadows 
ip great numbers, came stealing through the thicket, and now 
and then the moonlight glittered on a point of steel. The 
a*j a 
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great chSteau loomed black through the night. All the 
windows were dark, except two on the ground floor, which were 
brightly lighted. 

Suddenly a voice of thunder roared: 

" Come on, lads. Storm the chateau. Forward." 

In a moment every door, shutter and window was burst 
open by a tumultuous throng, who nulled into the chateau, 
smashing everything tn their way. Fifty soldiers, armed to 
the teeth, crashed into the kitchen, where Walter Schnaffs was 
peacefully sleeping, and holding fifty loaded rifles to his ehest, 
knocked him ovtt. rolled him on file ground, sei/.od him and 
bound him hand and loot. Schnalls. utterly bewildered, was 
gasping with Inghl. He was buttered and beaten, until he was 
crazy with terror. A corpulent oflicer, glittering with gold 
braid, planted Ills loot on llu- enemy's stomach and shouted: 

" You are my prisoner. Sun ruder." 

The Prussian caught only the woid " prisoner.” 

" Ja, J.i, j.t," he walled. 

His raptors, who weir pulling like grampuses, lifted him 
up, tied him into a chair and examined him with lively 
curiosity. Some of them, exhausted with excitement and 
strenuous exit rise, sat down Srhualti was smiling now. 
He smiled to think that at last he wa», beyond all doubt, a 
prisoner. A junior officer i aim in and reported to theColoncl: 

1 ‘ 'llu* enemy have tliil. sir: several of them appear to 
have been wounded. The chateau is ours." 

" Victory 1 " cried the portly Colonel, mopping his brow'. 

He took from bis poiLct a tradesman’s little memorandum 
book, and wrote as lollows: 

" After a des[Hrale snuggle, the Prussians were forced to 
retreat, taking their dead and wounded with them. Their 
losses are estimated at fifty. Several prisoners have remained 
in our bands." 

" Have you any orders for me, sir? " asked the young 
officer. 

“ We shall evacuate the cblteau at once," replied the 
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Colonel, " in view of the pnydhiliiv of a counter attack, by 
superior forces, support* d by artillery 
Orders to that i-tfvcl "err given Thr column fnrrtittl up 
again, in the darkness. under the "ails of the chateau. Taking 
"lth them Waller Nhlutts, "ho "as tvund, hi mmni m on 
every side, and <Iom1v ginrdtd by m\ vurrH^ carrying 
loaded revolver, they nuT'ln-d *»si Tin lolumn advanced 
cautiously, halting tr«nii imir to lime At daybn.ik they 
arrived at the sub pit *• Sun «•! l.a K*»c hi -< Vsi 1, whov 
national guards had .uhiivu! tl::> kii nt ariris Jhr inhabi¬ 
tants, seething "itii « \* rutnt. wej< ati\i"ii Iv awaiting their 
return. W’UiSi lluv tauelit s’.-hl i*l tin }»tNi|)«l\ spikul 
helmet, there was a fiosl.ir i|i sii'iihtub'ii shook 

their hsls, old d.nm s wept. am) .hi arment gaffer threw hi* 
crutch at the Piii'sian. .mil bn "ii« «d his on the nose. 

*• You are n l**r th< ihiv «*f the prisoner,** 

roared the Cn|r»Tul In the iscoit 

At last the in\vn lull w.i- r<.■«bed 'Ihe prison was nn* 
locked, and W.dor s rhn.»IU. jtl«.iM*d Iroin hi> bowk, was 
thrown inside. Two linndhd aimed nun mounted guard 
around the budding 

When he was saMv bckid op, in spite M the agnnir* nl 
indigestion winch he hut Nrn enduring for some time, 
Schnafls, bcs:d»- himself with p#v. b< lmh darning round thr 
room. Hr rapend nudlv ab*ui waving hi**, arms and kgs, 
and uttering ate* of ecstasy, until In coJbipMd exhausted at 
the foot of the wall. 

He was a prisoner He was safe at Iasi 
This js how the Chiitraii dr f hampignei came to be re¬ 
captured, after only six Imuts of mimv urcuiatwifi Colonel 
Raticr, who was a cloth merchant in private life, carried out 
this coup at the brail of the national guards of La Rorhc- 
Oysel. For this gallant action he received a decoration. 
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SAHA THE CAT. By Colette. Crowe Ivo. Picture 
jarkrt. ?s. Ad. net 

The strange contest between (ami lie and a eat for iho 
hero's heart is the theme of the lw*>k. « theme aa unusual as U 
i» IXMimluJIy am! ilisturtviuglv tn(d The sensitive readier will 
(mU beneath the surhwe of a haunting ntnl often tragic love 
story a profound uiik)rtM.iit<lmr of sunt of the mungihle 
elements ol infirm life Ntktr lias ■ ntrite written more 

eiquiMtely, with more rnti*iiitiiiutr aitntrv 

by th* utmg 4Mth‘<r —INK MAKKII.U LDVivK. £*1 net. 
THE HUNTED. Hy John A. Lee. M.P. Author of 
" Children of the iWt ” 1 r«iwu Him Pit (lire jacket, 

?§. Ad. net. 

This Km It is i continuation of that tmarrng longraphy, 
" Chil«lfrii Li# the Pi<it " lu his prelate the «uth"t writes 
'* I am glad I lutr fe-eu hu/itrl M l look along the sight of 
a f>un I can a! «' 'rc [Nitpitai:! Jm long Km k Ami t*eing 

hutitr.,1 kiriL|;i|i with Mj<ei| spates 1 know ihe majesty 

td lowering iti"':iljt Dp-* «ru Imin sea levr] plain* l know 
llie ttstLsvc ol vk. i.it'k I* sjif a!*r< the viugrr has WHiged lo heaven 
I have lair) |,*|i!.n»g t*• the I'atihi !i.immr| against 

fink and Mill With (i-fite i*n rn■« truk J have gone to ranli 
St sunup arid c.n lo the rmtl .n \umh>wn Am! all Ihii n 
* desperate 1» «v Idled (o \+ Km. ,ed ,»r|.J im keif warmly ah*»J 
ft Willv tu me I hat those a hn lir al<rd ulr from the Jr| .rela¬ 
tion* ol mu h j-. l wai. might l*“ interested m knowing a litila 
about the hunted " 

4 * SATURDEU." Nv Norman Lindtiv. Crown Qvo. 
Cloth. $4 itlusl! atoms hy ti>r- Author 7 a. fwL net 
This is a story of «h>MTjt*»v life and m spite of its irrrsirtiMr 
humour, it is a serious << utritmUon to the jeeyehulogv of tbr 
small hoy It defines the process hv a Inch the utilial act of 
Will II generated in the t*d|ji le ego U is a characteristic 
LimUav hook written with the sharp directnofw of " The 
Cautious Atnoriit " It is one over which you arijl laugh 
Uproariously, a clever ami subtle portray*! of a period every 
mao baa ]>a Aed through. « 

BEDROOflJ EYES. Hy Maurice Dckobrs. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth Picture jacket 7 *. Ad. net, 

la this tale an honest Frenchman, Die Marqui* de liarcetao. 
doe* not want to eat his cake and have it two Hu wife, the 
Marquise fSilhe, Ameman heiress, however ilnct wnh her 
rH, la oot blind to the shfiin nf Fretith )>u»ti*Dds The 
Marquu'i mistress has a plan to incteair her control The 
Marquis has e plan u» wvure a divorce And fhiiw has a plan 
for self-preservanoii. Two people without dcfmit t plans were 
the Marquis’s beet friend and a slow-witted male chaperon. 
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FIG TREE JOHN, By Edwin Cotie. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

7 s. 6d. net. 

The AT«» Statesman and Nat ton says: “ Mr. Edwin Carle is 
not s Prguat or a Flaubert; but be has accomplished the 
exceedingly uncommon feat of portray mg—and portraying 
sharply and un^enli men tally—a character whose intellectual 
level is tar beneath his own. He is a remarkably skilful wnter; 
And though the bare outline of the narrative might suggest that 
the effect it produced was crude and melodramatic, he hat 
avoided the smallest hint of exaggeration. ' Fig Tree John ’ 
is vriid and convincing from the hrst page.” 

MAD HOUSE. By Blair Niles. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 

7 s. 6d. net. 

Perry Austin, charming young man, plays his joke on a 
scheming mother and undented fiancee by getting ^himself 
committed to a private Kmatonum Rut the joke is no longer 
a joke when his uncle leaves him (here, to sail for Europe, 
when the doctors read a reverse significance m his phrase. " Hut 
I'm perfectly normal." arid—most of all—when he becomes 
Attracted to a lovely young woman there who has forgotten her 
past. The dual transfer iim( mu i f JVny and I.orna makes a 
story of telling emotion, psychological understanding and fine 
Suspense. »• 

THE IRON HEEL. By Jack London. With a preface by 
Anatttle 1 'raiKir Crown fivu 1 -Vture jiukrt. 

3 s. 6d. net. 

Thu book, which has I wen out of print for some years, has 
been reprinted in response to many requests la bis preface 
to it Anatole France says 

'* ‘ The Iron Heel ' is the powerful name by which Jack 
London designate* Mull entry. • to it he pictures to us the 
struggle which will one Jjv break forth—should tlie fates in 
their lury |eriiiit-»|if(wiYii flute*, raev and the People. Alas! 
Jack l/oadoti had that |articular genius which perceives what 
ta hidden from the cotnnuui herd, ami r«osV3>ed a special 
knowledge enAldmg him to anticipate the future. Ffe foresaw 
that assemblage of events which, is hut now unitillirg to our 
view. The temble drama to which he invites ns hi ' The Iron 
Heel' has not yet actually taken place, and we do not know 
when the apialhag prophecy of this American disciple of Marx 
wilt be in tailed " 

THE CLUE OF THE EYELASH. By Carolyn Well*. 

Crown 8 vo. Pit lure jacket. 3 ». 6d. net. 

** Who did it > " Miranda gasped as she gazed at the still 
loan—dead—shot right through the forehead. They must 
think qukkJy. act as if nothing had happened. Twenty dinner 
guests must be entertained—and they were. 
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Who thought that eyelashes rntild pUv such an important 
pan in a murder J Will the famous de I pc t j v* fall iato th# 
dutches oi the dangerous Katherine alwi? WilJ a third attempt 
be made on hi* Ule hy the murderer!' i'Jurt k*d trom eya- 
Unhea tu bigger things until tmuJiy the ubiquitous Firming 
Stone triumphs 

“ Camlvn Wells is as outstanding name among mystery 

writer* "—Daily f. 

GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, TRANK HARRIS AND 
OSCAR WILDE. Hv Robert II. Slirrerd. With a 
pnfii r Ijv AH fid I and ,t final chapter t*y 

Hugh Kin^srmU iHnv U%i» 18». net. 

This is a detailed npwiif el the Hatumte fraud perjwtralMf 
upon the i-ubtic bv the l-«.k «d the Lite Frank I tarns entitled 

4 Cheat \ViMr Iti« l.ife mi>l 1 ''lilrswln 4 a hit b. mainly 
thanks In the hut that it was I: ghtv praised hv t.eurge Hernard 
Shaw, had a large vile in Aitirfua jm l i;» various translation* 
in Ktiffi}* Mr Hpshelh IVutsr-n mentis »r>tr Id the author 
"’You have ruade i*it an unanswerable Amratirift 4ml you 
deserve the heartfelt thanks nf rvrrv Inver r d truth and «very 
adimrer «l Wilde You have d .tip a work oi i-ennanent value 
and impirtaurr " 

*BNGI.ISH INNS AM) KOAIMKHKfc'S. Written ami 
ill lUt ruled hv George Lon>;, F.R.G.S. Demy Rvn 
With 1 tii il3u%tf itiuris 2\H. net 

After halt a century of neglect, traffic has returned to the 
foods and rni'i.-is «... csdi-a. t.i**:' *ud I' nn iv grne p .stlv ate 
Rfiw re diskin' r.!:({ th» ».iL‘;'V u.n Mr lung h.u y>uruev«'«l 
nunv th' U'->;i !\ «•! tt ,lri m c* m h .d the oddest mo the 
ir.i'M beautiful tan. tfu tnrige«t hi: u:d the mn uith a suits 
He ha* visited the oil morAish inns ami pilgrims' hostels 
he ha* vnight fiit those romantic houses which were the 
retorts of highvras r.irn and vmugglert. ami those where murden 
were committed nr ghosts are reputed to walk He hat mada 
a pilgrimage i«> S'tii'Si him- and to liter -try inns, which were 
frequented by great poets and writer* m the hast, and ha* 
devoted ijstial attention ko those mentioned by Char)** 
Dickon*. » 

A FRENCHMAN IN JAPAN. Travel* by Maurice 

Dekobra. Demy 8vo Fully illustrated 10*. 6d. net 
It i* to he expected. Japanese women cccupy a prominent 
place in Maurice iJckohra's vivacious and scintillating rtr»ry 
describing hn lengthy stay in the land of the Kintig Sun. where 
he came in contact with all both and conditions ot thru and 
women, from the nobleman to the feasant, from the court 
Udy to tbe Courtesan For the author not only mad* a lengthy 
vint to the country, but be also lived among the Japaoes* in 
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Japanese fashion. It It an amusing and doep)y intcmting 
story o( japan nod her carious easterns, (or he brings us into 
close and intimate touch with its people, etching id the various 
phases of their life aud character with his witty and incisive 
pen, bringing vividly before us a senes of ''close-ups." The 
book appears at a psychological moment as Japan looms large 
on the |»ohuca] horizon 

CONFUCIUS IN A TAIL-COAT. Ancient China in Modem 
Costume. By Maurice Dekobra. Demy fivo, Fully 
illustrated 10s. 6d. net. 

Monsieur Drkohra has returned from a vwt to China and 
gives us the resulis of his exj»erirtice> 1/1 this very entertaining 
book of tj.ivel No matter whether he is playing fantno with 
the Sing Sing Girls. describing the courtesans on the flower 
boats, or discussing the psychology of the white and yellow 
races. Maurice Drkohr.i in, as you way exf>rct. bright and 
illuminating With his numit.ible and nimble wit and his 
delightful humour hr gives vivid ami intimate descriptions of 

the Chinese man and woman 

OVER THE WALL. The Life Story of Ex-Convict No, 
92 * 6 , Oregon Slate Prison, By Lee Duncan, 

JD». 6d. net* 

" Over the Wall " is the unvarnished life-story of a mab 
who had always l*n-n Ihnilcd l>v crime I Juneau had intelli¬ 
gence. CuUMge. i rti-iKin.it um. daring In the Army his com puny 
captain considered him one of the first men in the regiment. 
But from clir-cjur-fc»igmg he went m a career of hold-ups, nfe- 
blowmg. i h< ft—and the pnutiiiii.iry. He tv he mingled with 
the most desiderate men of the West, participating m a cumber 
of escapes, then finally winning lus parole He descnlies the 
inside of a great prison an none hut the must experienced 
wardens or the must intelligent prisoners see it. An extra¬ 
ordinary book, a true storv which n vouched for and approved 
by the Warden of the Oregon Slate Prison. 

THE COMPLETE FORTUNE TELLER. By Diana Haw- 
(home. Small lVmy 8su Cloth __ 5 a. net. 

" Can we foretell the future-. 1 " asks the author at the 
begiotnug of this t>ook. and forthwith, id brightly ^entertaining 
words, she goes on to answer her o*u question by describing 
undoubted cases in which it has iweo dune She has approached 
her fane mating subject fmm rvrrv p»nt of view. ASTROLOGY 
— CARDS — NVSlKKOLOGV TEACUP READING — 
DREAMS — PALMISTRY — MOLES — MASCOTS — GIPSY 
LORE—CHARMS TO ENSURE GOOD HEALTH OR TO 
BRING BACK AN ABSENT LOVER—are dealt with by bar 
Always in the begin mug sbe jives a brief introduction, telling 
bow tbeee ancient beliefs bad ibeir birth, at the same time 
Illustrating her facta with anecdotal to prove her statements. 
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HOME HANDICRAFT FOR BOVS, liv A. Neeley HaU. 

414 iJiustritmus H». fkd. nr[ 

Any boy fan fnljow the clear dirtetynuv nudf even rJr*ref 
by mnrr than h*ur Iuin 4.'< , -1 drawings and phot'»gra|»hv and 
make fur himself .1 Jut n.f itung* «h!> *n thmi**'. iiT|‘l.mr ht«( 
and radnud m.Nirli a s.dp with .1 Cinir l<«L and other lurm 
lure (cit ht» 11 risin * r.idn> ret ruing set and a 

oiolm " A Vff\ M'flul [‘"■'ll the dr-lgl,* 4 ir 

Simple amt yiea'iiig II j*.i ^^niimulwf 

“ l MltAlli* tn.«a\ u*fj«! vij i;g»‘M|. -m ini utlijilv made article 

in the ho In* i«‘l j-uiiTTi u' —Kent h-dm «turn 

i vmmutrr < «j t,t. /*«* 

THAT LITTLIi f'LUTT l-H. A t.i\man‘i Guide 10 (hr 
Stfck Lachance. Jl\ l>, Hrninn Hiddrtt. 2s. ||H 
This (Mfk 11 written in A Ms’* tti.it tl-e ]■ .t'T f>^|Mrr«| un 
rm>l:!t und*iM i\d ant * \ w ■ h *><ii 1 ?.r iu«-M liiinlmn will 

not lif l*f» I a- t! iP\ CiU 1.4'r Wli |‘i iMxff fnITlwll |f|t- 
U«'k* I.\en ,i ;t ' I Mu » I ti native } r.u tn r is fu]J> ami 
rnni'K' ri] l.nv j in \'.r n! .» « i> 4ii<! 1 % diuMraird by 

a wealth ul ac.U'IJiC alin lMi 

*THI; BOV RANCHERS OMNIBUS. Bv Willard V, 

Baker. 1». M. n^t 

’* ’ 1 hr 1l"\ l( llll liffi ( >lnlnf rtl' ’ is wet] |?i;>tpd £imm] |^|kT 
574 JT - sti snl\ t*f»in f ts: fe.{ ill it* »i!fi pirt<iri-iJ wrapper, 
excellent sain* <'-Sit.* ainif three Ji ;n{ h iri)|«tp ’ Writern 1 
•Iclies l.\ Mdii?! I' iLkf t it* V nt'jlig lite and ett iting rv 
l»tirncfv mi Oi-uiiHi'i \ fiiin h J hev jjuf autlimtir mm ImimI 
account! (A fatKh hie alive With adventure ‘‘— S<mthp< it 
0*4 Mu* 

THE LONE TRAIL OMNIBUS, llv T. Lund. C'miUm- 
I<1^ three JiHijf Himplftr ftn\*|s 71*4 |*.*j;r* j|. 6d- IK’I. 

" I.und i' wrl) kmru R aa a writer trf *v*rim relating 

to r if sling irJvrnlutrs afnl rxtil<»ls «l the North West 

Mourned r.J i ana la. ami in this omnibus volume three 

of siRh Mi imps are i*‘i{ctl*rr, naijielv. 1 WrsM ni 

the North Akett M nun ted IVlicr ' 4 l'j» North/ ami * The 
Mur<Jer «*1 Imvp llramMi * l:at> of these »i a full In^fth 
story of over nn l!.f auihnf ai mte time «erve«J with 

the force. ar*<l *ntrs thpr*-f<>rr «i(h lirst hand know¬ 

ledge AdJrd In this, hr ha* a forceful and vivid style, and 
the ability m create t**! thafariM* an-l »tn*fwj-hrir [he 
reader who like* a Rood detective >afb. flavoured with touch 
exciting adventure and hairbreadth tacajirv wilj enjoy reading 
Uw atones in this bor.k 0 / 
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LAURIE'S GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


STANDARD STORIES FROM THE OPERAS. By Gladys 
Davidson. One hundred and six operas told in story 
form. Large Crown 8vo. 1.072 pages. Handsome 
jacket in colours. Specul gift book binding. 5 j. net. 
In this magnificent volume Miss Davidson has re-edited and 
com hi lire! her three standard works: ’'Stones from the 
Operas/' “Slones From the Russian Operas," and ** More 
Slones from (lie Oprrax"—into one handy volume carefully 
collated acid indexed, with short biographies of the composers 
Her object lias been to present all the incidents of each 
Jibmtn ecictlv as ihrv occur m the various arts and scene*, 
in the clear, readable form of a short story. The work thus 
serves the purpose »f a U-xtlmok f«r the oprfa-lover, while 

J irovidirig a| (fie same time a colled ion of dramatic tales of 
ascmaling mtetest to thr general reader, ♦ 

THE LIFE 01 EMMELINE PANKHURST. The Surfre¬ 
gent* Struggle for Women's Citizenship. By Sylvia 
Pmkhunt. Is. 6d- net. 

This miiiTuif atul personal hmgrapliy jifesents a concise 
record of the lifeol Finnic lute Pniikhurd, her parentage, child- 
hood and yriuth. her marriage, arid the |n.>litical mdtrw 
ttadii ali«m and Ketorm in which her early hie was passed 
Her militant deeds, hrr tin prisonmeats ami her hunger strikes 
are all grapSm-atlv narrated T hi**- is a terrible story o( brave 
women turtumj to death id Uicir struggle fur womans 
ci t ir rush 1 [■. 

HARVEST. Tales and Magic Legends of the Vannland. 
By Selma LrfgerM. jjiket design in four colours, 

12s. 6d. net. 

Miss LagerlAf delves into her nch and amazing memory, and 
limls more magic tain ami recolfrctious of the VArmland where 
the nch iron masters lived tu carefree <Iavi of dancing, feast¬ 
ing and cIterrtul priNbg.ditv " All who treasure the good 
and true in tmilrniprurv literatim* will welcome ' Harvest * 
as a rare spiritual experience."— Manchester Guartfuin. 

NORTH COUNTRY COOKING SECRETS. By Peggy 
Hutchinson. Cloth. 3 s. 6d. net. 

As a North Country farmer's wife, for twenty-five years, 
IVggy Hutchinson did all thr rooking in a busy farmhouse, 
seating from eight to leu j*t*>ii» daily, and her prowess 
gathered much local funir Jti lev* than two years she has 
become the lorcniost " Home ’' woman journalist 10 the North, 
her weekly domestic articles covering five counties. 
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LAURIE'S GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


BIRDS OF THE SEA«SHORE. By H. J. MiiungKun. 

Foolscap 4to A new edition with colour platra 

7i. (xl. nrt 

With 6t> tllustnlfonii *y*ciftl]v drawn fi»r the work hv 

J. Abbey. li. K t Urke aiul tn< an-1 eij(ht Hairs m 

colour. 

" intense is Mr Maying hint's <•( !f.iutv. 

swift Ins res[Nj(i*c in its a^ve.il d'»t wh.»t isn^bi h\se U^n 
merely sj*es mien* nf c;i rinsers aiem .ife re|«c.itei!lv 

lllufOuirJ with ll.oh'S i'( IWHlMn "> ^HilXlV / i»*iea "ll 

ihonUI tie |K>sva-vc,| In i-v*rw*»e «U jj-irs .|.iwii tn the in'! 
^■Of^rfrr *' i 1-r n.i-lef »i!k ]e.»:u l!..il:Y IlltefeituiiC UrM 
ntioui birds’ iiuimer <■>( life ’ — \>« Mj/r »»ijs dU 

FACTS AND FALI U IIIS OF Plt\CTICAL NINTH 
CONTROL. In- r .m h s i::n:i >ti« n r4 the 
" M'-th'M| .1 t «>n1f n ■•( t!l» C*r4ff*B- 

Iter^ Kiiii;. a:uL • ( btrf ih/.ilu:« Hv taroruf Hjlry 

Scent, %. Il<*1 

A iof fvrf\ r,» irr:*l n. in .oi l w*.tvm AH l he method* 

Of Ire w SI f • 1 ' >!‘l sr <e*.f e Me With 

jillitu.illi. Iiruk i:. I 1A* n. l.w , l ’ * 1st .L-* i •srnrt wft*I 
•ynj'jo\en ( r:HN :i. t 1 -r ' - ti'l-si • ; ' s* NrM .<!, I l!*MT pCM lU *1 
■ *re 1 Ar*-tn’Ss i -h fed 

THE STAND\R» HtX>K OF C FM: If RATED MUSIC 
IANS V\SV AND PRESENT. hv Hubert Wild, 

bourn, b'rii?] I ►- rnv *w M Th li. nrl 

This is A new Tfsise.1 Mu! |r «rt r MiMI H'vjjiff nve| |ix> itiriTQ 
new bif’Ki.ij IN'* asJl*.i»f s ft.-aisi i.hy<| b.i« to bntsg 

U> the oistuiASV wh/. |» vf rnii'ir l ul who iaij!h>1 SiHtM 

to IjIJV or * , 1-| w,!l fc.it t*.T'MU’h A i' nit Mi'I detailed 

biography, » :i:r km w !♦ !;e / i it.*- j.i‘l as.-! } ifv|il Hi* «i I era 
of the art It ha* !>ee*. |- i*:..1 x Vi • - ■ useful ir'u l** I'T ” listener* 

m*' Klkii hdl liMli Sk< 1 ' • | »t e • | hv the Dtidi'l. I OttlltV (uUIKll. 

CHRIST LLGFrNDS. Hv Srlmi LkgrrM. With iltirstr* 
tllllt* l>* It' l l; r ] Ku^wb-s 7*. fad. hH 

Thr»r tr*chir>K an-.! if:il sb-rie* .ire tr<M simply and 

dirwilv, bill wit:; a wraith *1 c!.i:ra an f .li»tin« ti- u '-elma 
Lagerluf is f.tmr.js as i-rte i»{ the tn-iahV »f liviriu ivivrfnti 
kod the winner n| t!.e Nr.tjfl i'fi/e I J;e v. •lurue is fully 
worthy nl her pre^t n i ul.itdtul the iliu'tuM' ni will he 
found to te ijuilr citr] li"ml A vr.lume whiih Will aj jeiij 
to everyone w:tb a Uste fur le-autV f»e he tj|/J t,t vnutig 
For irsitie Iterate Kiv-hIm lu«s le^n rt.it.l»*!ii«|( him* 

tell »s an arurt with an al^i^tfirr unmail itiler.'<re?itiinn nt 
his tubjecu Hi* work in lint volume i* full of iiehrax y and 
charm 
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THE WORKS OF T. FRANCIS BUMPUS 


THB CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES OF ITALY. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth gift 8 illustrations in colour and 
71 half-tone plates. (Second edition.) 15 *. <W. net. 

Ift (hit miRinfitmrl* [HhiIikoI iMhk iht iwV»r ilntrilici ihf ucttti building* 
»H|ihl during hi* luluii imir at i|*r rr*. .H »i-ntler 1 ul in pH fm FccJaiolpgicH 
ti|KritM«i llr Hrjli ethuriiively. tr »1 *irh me pen of id expert, on the 
(haiififfikTWi of i.huicli Arthiifiiurr in>! thr Art lunJury Id it Mr 

humpu« dtiJi ilki mih ni>h uii>itc(» 1* Chm'li M««t m<l Jfimrd dm Piimiof 
ind 1 ucful (ilmuiy uf talnmiuil 4 iid irclmc^uuL Imm i* i<idtd 

THE CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE. Royal 8vo, Cloth 
gilt. With 8 1U1Mrations in colour frr>ui the original 
[wmilingH by JI. Mar-hall, .mil 70 half-tone plates. A 
nr* and reset and heavily re-vised edition. (Second 
edition.) 31 s. 6d. net. 

TV Jufldirt N'xfr mii 1 i m-.iilil hr >Mh.nlr ■>■ *(>ejk inn highly of ihn 
hnuiitul *nlmPir Of rri lne'irr Um«n«j 1 >m| *«■hiHiigicul v^luc hHlc nred br 

Mid. ill Hi j'j|Vi, j*r | ■ it I i»jj . knl-- , j»£ til - 1 *l;u«ir jlh-'l* hif;>irr prjiif Could hot (** 
givfh 111* to In iaj llul iliry Jir n.'(ili) i-f Ihr h»-l iJin l*r»ulify *' 

THE CATHEDRALS OF MJLGIUM. Fmp *to. Cloth 
gilt, with jHituri' jacket. Willi ill u«»i rations m colour* 
from Willer < i <li iiits, paintings. and many half-tone 
plates. 1 ’noted on line antique |u[Hf. (Second edi¬ 
tion.) 5 a, net. 

Tin injuiii^ifMlt prmliMf.l K<.l lit ihn mi-Urd »nr« o* chr *ub|rtt fi*i 
Vr« rrvnrO 4ii,l brought up lu iIjic lit Mr* I l*»c M Ljng, IP<J > Kimplwe 
pKfnff V uMiincil fi*nr it ihr Iklgua CHIkiInIi both before i«l iltri 
■V Dir 

THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

New Edition F’tap 4U1 Cloth. With 8 plates in 
colour after painting *»v W W. Colima, R.I., and 48 
ball -tone pictures, (Fifth edition ) 7 s. 6d- net 

" Hr humpy* bit fnrn ui jii fclfH Ku.-k <m une •■! «hf fix* I iliUnuli 
(1 n ilnnH 4 nil ■< If tw mAi jrch-'(\ruif iiatjncu.g-- 411.I Mr hvnpw mirmu a* 
7 b* nr> fikt |‘ij<r* *irli 4 <i Himii m»,t itut |i»« tbc |k«uMn uf iht fin 
CiArlrili m (V IhkI. 1* 1 ni**l*r*li«hr Ihr |<lMi>|pi|ihi. iftd Li* dtmt i 5 *ry 
art brjuftrl *11 pOLtt *—Htttfw 

Also a Pocket Edition for Travellers 
F'cap 8vo. 56 pbtes. Picture jacket in colour*. 416 pages. 

2*. 6d. net. 

A It* UMhridfrtT porlK uluiw «l |4 mime ylitrt It n puhltM 41 if 
rtqutM o( BMy imdlfn vho dcurrd to bn (V fudf Did iben wt> tfmi 
tOUft IhfOUffa ll|l*D|l H»d Ui)(* 
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BOOKS BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


FICTION 

THE JUNGLE. Crown fivo. Cluth, 63th edition 

I*. 6d. net 

Sinclair's most Linuni't Ihx.1i— a nnvrl n| the Chti H||(i stork' 
yards Thr aitlitm *r<iie “ I ainiri ,il the puMic s h^art mid 
tut its ctomach " Ic.ij tailed it ihr " 1 m 1c lntn i 

Cabm tjf W.ikt H.iverv * I f;>* a new .»nd handsome editing 
ol this a: the |«j|‘uUt (>rne i'l ji u| 

OIL. A Novel. Crown mu 3:7 jwij't </th printing 

is. hd. nrt 

Its variety. its Ah'l I* 1 * O’mjT^HWVf grasp of 

incident ami cb.if.ntrf are n> thing lens lh.*:i |;i.iMrrlv " — Peilv 
I ntliauth written, jihrut 
fo]3< ^[[j« jilir.i^e with J -r irirvit,. 1 Sr j.r*t wm of an oil 
dull I'.ipftw It n teiirf value than fcliV three 

Avenge ~y *1 I «i»\rl* --'kelifi 1 \ ivi-1 and 

Utg"—/J>* ''far " It is etUaoMirurdv well dime’ •«V(irt> 

thtrg f'ost " The umv is jhii kr<l with imideid " *-/k« /inn 

JJOSTON. A rnntejnjw.rary hM«'ri'il m»\r1 CffiwQ (lv<> 

* 7 \>» nH 

This epic fn'vej itiipire.l l>v the heat and ftiry of the Sacco 
and V^iuetti u«t. |mi:im a vi\i! |'■ tufr “I | ( f#wnt iltv Naw 
England rivili/.itnti *<■ close i-t hie has Mi Sinclair kept, 
that all claw* <■( Norietv It -m Italian Lilwufers ami anarchist 
agilalurs to Uu.kefs jtidgrs and pjovernor* will imagine them- 
•elves jBirtrave-I on this great canvas A narrative (till of 
drama ati<J *<uJ contrast 

CO-OP 1 A Novel of Living Together. Crown &v<i 

7%. (Sd. tiet 

A strry of the self help cooperatives, in which a thousand 
men and their famdien comlm.e to wm indepenlew r They 
toil, argue, starve and sufler. i."je and fear. ir>ve and half, 
there arr humour jathov ewtitrinrnt. tragedy. courage and 
wisdom in Cimr lives Thr interwoven fates of nfhtyfjvA 
characters compete an absorbing narrative 

LOVE'S PILGRIMAGE. Crown 8vo Cloth A;2 nagei. 

7 s. 60. net. 

This novel has won the ardent praiw of m»nv great wntrti. 
It treats of wpx.mg. marriage pregnancy and birth on great 
classic lines Jack London " It stands alone—there rs no 
book like it ’* Israel Zangwdl " it seenn to me to he litera¬ 
ture of a high order 14 Kdrn PhdifiOtt* " I am foil of 
enthusiasm for this splendid work of art" 
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BOOKS BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


FICTION 

SYLVIA'S MARRIAGE. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Picture 
jacket. 3s, 6d, net 

A new edition of this story of which ninety-nine thousand 
have already been sold in England 

'' A nuvej tliat frankly is devoted to the illustration of the 
dangers that vxirty runs through the marriage of unsound 
men with unsuspecting women The time has gone by when 
any objection was liki-lv to be taken tn a fierfectJy clean dis¬ 
cussion of a nasty subject T P *s H'tehly. 

THE SPY. The Story of a Patriot. Crown Ivfl. jylh 
thousand Pit turn j.n k< 1 3s. 6d. net, 

Sinclair uses his masterv a* a writer of realistic fiction to 
the rtirtfinds of Pig Pumh^vs in America, and 8e lasher 
nut with the whole lone ol his mvretivc and descriptive power 
at live uns< riipuloUMiess and livfmr n*v <•( the " Amencaa 
Patriot's" ami " lingoes,** who used the (tower* the war gave 
them to down ihirtc who UinnI in their was* The story in 
intensely modern, full of drama .md tolour—and it is all 
drawn from tin* hie, |i«r Pplim biucl.nr can alwayi quote 
chapter and \rre (i>r Ijjs nicubnts Love am! hate, sr\f 
inleiTst ami iinschishiirss jostle i.« h other iu this book as they 
do in real life 

THE WET PARADE. Crown Hio 3i.6d.net. 

A full length novel of the Kum King—'* Wets " and 
*' Dfvs l.imdv 1 Inlets" and bjn'akeasiea" and 
"Corner Saloon* "—as thrilling and startling as "The 
Junclr ■' 

THE JOURNAL OF ARTHUR STIRLING. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth 7,. 6d. net. 

Vpion Sinclair writes of this storv ** No truer book ha* 
ever Iwii writien It i» the lv*>k of all mv boyhood** hopes 
ami dreams and it is a* drar Li me as the memory of a dead 
Child .* 1 

MANASSAS: A Novel. Crown 8vo Cloth, a-t 

|a. 6d. net. 

Thu »,ii Suirbir's fir*t realistic novel A ftnrv of the 
Ament an Civil War Smcl.iir makes it thrill with all the gravity 
and importance that emerge « hen Two civilizations are 4t war 
and whrti two tv|*es i»l [wtrininni fight for precedence Tba 
hero, a southern youth, challenges his heredity and environ¬ 
ment, revolts and joins the Abolitionists. All the great 
j'«Tvm*]the* of the f**nnd—-Fmirock Douglass, John Brown 
and Abraham t-uiccln—appear m these pages. Jack Loudon 
called U *• the best Civil War Iwxik I've road.'* 
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BOOKS BY UPTON SINCLAIR 


FICTION 

ROMAN HOLIDAY. Crown Svo. Pkture j-uVet 

Ad. nrt. 

Ameerc* since the World War, the K«mun HrpuNw alter 
the cje^trgrijnii of C*rthafcr~h*>w much alike were I he* I “ (* 
our fmlizatiun no thr vknlt? ,s Mr Smd.ur a*l>t, then antes 
hn implied au*i*rt m .in inlen*r]y modem |«\i lioiogit <J inarrl 
*mlrn tn quick dram., in at hi* luril hlUmH lirsl 

MOUNTAIN CITY. Lilian Sen ('tutli U. f*d. net, 
Jed Kucher w,n N»rn m a hut m the i*tt)«* rounth. nml 
while hr t,r.iwlr<! aIkhj! n. th- mink of the sugar l>ert hrM*. 
Wirldiflg n IjrftW " l''|| 'MU k:v!*» hr <||r.|!»r>l id rase fthd 
power, the flame if gci. tm-v. !»?!>*•-! iri !,i\ m»iiI Mow Jed 

iov in the world e!i“ *<-.1 r.»% i:it<< a rnh ni-ui i home 
an.! married .1 child 1! pnvitrgr ah ! t?: ul*- tifr\ million* In fore 
lie waa^hnU - thv« J* a *p»rv i f mi. <« * \titr(n,i ait ItiOilr 
patgrr r| vkuI tile Oil the edge <»1 I hr K"»nf Mutmlalfli, a 
region full nl k -Id. C' 4 l *=;) .Hid MU' H'H" it* qni'inve men. 

THE MILLENNIUM. A t otm lv id lli- \c.tr . . 

** li. Ad. IW 

" Thu it -1 hichlv diverting .tret «torv yet con¬ 

tain* much v-iiinJ jihi!.n»-jihi ,iu.] m ituJi«' a e n<iie 4 i)k tr-uh' 
# 4Jlg In the iui .■•-•po .m eei !■ •>!'•«! t.t*« •• |-lue whuh ex 
terminate* lie wh-V l;\ :*:g uo«h) i-l 1 . tic rt.rpt)-*U < >| about 
4 dnren fiei j lr Mr with rui'iiiaMe skill lake* hit 

*null t J if ugh t‘'e v.un.y« ‘.l-igi s id 11 VIlie.41KM— 

*livrtV, feudalism Upuiiil), aril filially the coiqirr-tti ve 
rommoHVMiih J he .'itmii is smlt uti'i esidilig. the Km*i 
aje clearly defined ant liie c t» r* very mui h alive 
Altogether an exceedingly law 1 mi ting and urmi'ing tale 

— J.Htnul of t'.ttiii attorn 

THEY CALL ME CARPENTER. < man ftvo. Until. 

7*. Ad. net. 

This tale introduces join Christ into the modern wmld, ami 
among modem eomiitf.fi* IK* work rintain* a vn**s erf 
rocidenta id which the figure of ( fcn*l j*rr*ervr* a]] its dignity 
and perfection I he Imoli p .1 Inner aitire .m city Me aod 
yet it h liaht and am using and withal v-n**i»‘>nal 
THE METROPOLIS. C rown Bvii |'i. turc pukrt 

* li. Ad. nrf 

Tell* o { the New York fast net ar*J cwtrerm two hinthm 
the first. Oliver. who hit hm country femur a* a youth ahd 
made his living through 1*eiu* useful to rni)li< 1 run re* and Ihrrr 
wive* His youngtr hrcitf-'t, AUaa. a lawyer in the country. 
Join* (diver and it accepted by his crowd. Allan yiios in all 
the debaucheries, and gradually hi* eyes are nfieoed tu the 
vtcea and graft by which hit btvther ha* been making a good 
livtog. 
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